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INTRODUCTION 


Recent  events  have  brought  private  freight-car  lines  into 
unpleasant  prominence.  Popular  articles  have  been  written 
denouncing  the  evil  practices  of  the  companies  owning  such 
cars.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  investi- 
gated these  companies,  holding  special  hearings  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  Committees  on  Interstate  Commerce  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  have  received  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  them.  The  principal  alleged  abuse 
which  has  given  rise  to  agitation  against  privately  owned 
cars  has  been  the  icing  charges  of  certain  powerful  com- 
panies operating  refrigerator  cars,  and  it  is  about  this  type 
of  car  that  the  controversy  has  thus  far  largely  centered. 
Private  companies  also  own  cars  built  to  carry  cattle,  oil, 
coal,  furniture,  and  many  other  commodities,  which  differ 
in  important  respects  from  the  majority  of  the  freight  cars 
owned  by  the .  railroads,  although  the  railroads,  too,  now 
own  many  cars  of  special  design.  Private  freight  cars  are 
usually,  therefore,  cars  built  to  carry  particular  kinds  of 
commodities.  Box  cars  and  flat  cars  are  thus  eliminated, 
and,  although  coal  cars  come  under  this  description,  they 
will  not  be  treated  to  any  extent  in  this  monograph.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  refer  to  such  cars  in  future  as  special- 
equipment  cars. 

It  is  difficult  in  some  cases  to  draw  the  line  between  rail- 
road ownership  and  private  ownership.  In  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  status  of  a  special-equipment  car  falls  under 
one  of  three  heads:  first,  it  may  be  owned  outright  by  a 
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railroad;  second,  it  may  be  owned  by  a  separate  corporat'on, 
but  with  the  stock  of  that  corporation  owned  or  controlled 
by  a  railroad;  or  third,  it  may  be  owned  by  a  person  or  com- 
pany entirely  independent  of  any  railroad.  It  is  when  a 
car  comes  under  this  last  heading  that  it  is  strictly  speaking, 
a  private  car.  Those  owned  by  subsidiary  corporations  of 
railroads  are  operated  in  the  majority  of  cases  as  if  owned 
directly,  and  are  therefore  considered  as  railroad-owned 
cars.  The  difficulty  in  determining  whether  or  not  a  car 
should  be  classified  as  a  private  car  arises  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  always  plain  whether  the  corporation  owning 
the  car  is  in  turn  owned  by  a  railroad.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  coal  cars. 

To  understand  the  private-car  situation,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  principal  kinds 
of  special-equipment  cars  which  are  commonly  owned  by 
private  companies.  These  are  refrigerator,  stock  and  tank 
cars.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  refrigerator  car  is  treated 
more  fully  than  the  others,  because,  as  has  just  been  re- 
marked, the  present  agitation  has  centered  around  this 
type,  and  also  because  it  greatly  outnumbers  either  of  the 
other  kinds.  The  part  that  special-equipment  cars  have 
played  in  the  development  of  the  country  will  also  be  treated 
almost  exclusively  in  connection  with  the  refrigerator  car. 


CHAPTER  I 

History  of  Special-Equipment  Cars 

refrigerator  cars 

The  early  history  of  refrigerator  cars  is  somewhat  ob- 
scure. There  are  no  statistics  to  show  the  number  owned 
by  private  companies  over  a  series  of  years,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  enumerate  them  exactly  even  at  the  present  time. 
There  are  conflicting  statements  as  to  which  was  the  first 
refrigerator  car  used,  and  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
write  up  this  history  have  had  to  be  based  more  on  the  re- 
collection of  men  who  were  alive  at  the  time  when  refriger- 
ation in  transit  was  first  introduced,  than  on  any  definite 
and  authentic  records. 

Probably  the  earliest  attempts  to  refrigerate  freight  cars 
were  made  on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  in  the  early 
sixties  for  the  carriage  of  fresh  meat  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  and  Boston.1  Ordinary  box  cars  were  fitted  with  plat- 
forms at  each  end,  about  three  feet  from  the  floor,  with  metal 
catch-basins  to  carry  away  the  melted  ice,  and  heavy  swing 
doors  were  suspended  from  the  ceiling  to  hold  the  ice  in 
place.  These  bins  held  from  2000  to  3000  pounds  of  block 
ice,  and  the  ice  could  be  placed  in  the  car  only  when  it  was 
empty.  A  metal  pipe  carried  the  waste  from  the  catch-basin 
through  the  bottom  of  the  car.  These  were  crude  affairs, 
and  can  hardly  be  called  refrigerator  cars ;  but  by  carrying 

1  Ice  and  Refrigeration ,  September,  1904,  p.  165. 
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them  on  passenger  trains  as  far  as  Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y., 
and  there  attaching  them  to  fast  freight  trains,  the  rail- 
roads were  able  to  land  them  in  New  York  in  about  three 
days  with  the  meat  in  good  order.  These  attempts  did  not 
attract  much  attention,  and  were  not  successful  enough  to 
give  any  idea  of  the  vast  change  that  was  soon  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  use  of  the  more  efficient  refrigerator  cars. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was 
also  experimenting  in  refrigeration  under  the  direction  of 
W.  W.  Chandler,  who  was  for  years  at  the  head  of  the  Star 
Union  Line,  and  who  did  more  than  any  other  man  to 
further  the  early  development  of  this  kind  of  traffic.  It  was 
about  1857  tnat  Mr.  Chandler  had  thirty  box  cars  refitted 
with  double  sides,  roof,  and  floors,  and  the  interstices 
packed  with  saw-dust,  and  thus  hatched  what  the  present 
officers  of  the  company  claim  to  have  been  the  first  refriger- 
ator cars.  These  cars  had  a  hole  in  the  floor  between  the 
doors  for  the  leakage  of  ice  water,  and  a  box  of  ice  was  put 
in  the  door  after  the  car  was  loaded.  Mr.  Chandler  called 
this  the  "  ice  box  on  wheels,"  and  it  was  used  for  the  car- 
riage of  dairy  products  from  the  West.  This  car  was  soon 
improved  by  placing  the  ice  in  huge  boxes  hanging  by  iron 
straps  in  the  ends  of  the  car. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  Chandler  was  instituting  re- 
frigeration in  transit  over  the  Pennsylvania,  experiments 
were  going  on  in  Detroit  in  order  to  perfect  a  more  effi- 
cient car.  The  first  patent  taken  out  for  a  refrigerator 
car  was  that  of  J.  B.  Sutherland,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  un- 
der date  of  November  27,  1867.1  In  1868  Mr.  D.  W. 
Davis,  of  Detroit,  who  had  been  experimenting  since  1865, 
patented  his  improved  refrigerator  car,  and  this  was  one  of 

1 W.  A.  Taylor,  Yearbook  of  Department  of  Agriculture,  1900,  p.  574. 
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the  most  widely  used  of  the  very  early  cars.  A  successful 
shipment  of  dressed  beef  from  Chicago  to  Boston  in  Sep- 
tember, 1869,  in  this  car,  may  be  said  to  be  the  real  begin- 
ning of  the  dressed-beef  industry.  The  Davis  car  came 
into  competition  with  the  car  invented  by  Chandler  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines,  and  present  officials  of  the  Star  Union 
Line  remember  how  they  used  to  characterize  the  Davis  car 
as  a  "  sweat  box,"  a  description  justified  by  the  fact  that 
the  old  Davis  car  had  no  adequate  means  of  ventilation. 

The  first  attempts  to  refrigerate  fruit  in  transit  were 
probably  those  made  in  1866  by  Mr.  Parker  Earle,  then  re- 
siding in  Cobden,  Illinois.1  In  that  year  he  built  twelve 
big  refrigerator  chests  for  shipping  strawberries  by  express. 
Each  chest  held  200  quarts  of  berries  and  100  pounds  of 
ice.  When  taken  good  care  of,  the  berries  carried  well,  but 
on  account  of  carelessness  in  handling,  and  excessive  ex- 
press rates,  this  method  had  to  be  abandoned.  Similar  at- 
tempts were  made  about  this  time  in  the  shipping  of  fruit 
from  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  New  York  by  steamer,  and 
Georgia  shipped  her  first  peaches  to  distant  markets  by  ex- 
press in  1877.  In  1868  a  Davis  car  was  brought  to  Cobden, 
III.,  and  loaded  with  strawberries.  The  car  contained  a 
vertical  cylinder  in  each  corner,  about  fifteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  was  iced  from  the  top  of  the  car,  salt  being  mixed 
with  the  ice.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was  that  part  of 
the  berries  were  frozen,  while  the  balance  of  the  load  was 
unequally  cooled.  The  shippers  suffered  a  loss,  and  did  not 
feel  encouraged  to  try  it  again.  In  the  same  year,2  two 
carloads  of  Michigan  peaches  were  shipped  to  New  York  in 
cars  used  on  the   Michigan   Central   for   carrying  meat. 


*F.  S.  Earle,  Yearbook' of  Department  of  Agriculture,  1900,  p.  444. 
•Taylor,  op.  tit.,  p.  574. 
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When  they  reached  Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  the  cars  were 
opened,  and  it  was  found  that  the  heat  thrown  off  by  the 
ripening  peaches  had  melted  the  ice,  and  that  the  fruit  had 
spoiled,  entailing  a  loss  of  over  $1,000  per  car.  The  failure 
was  due  to  the  warmth  of  the  fruit  when  shipped  and  to  the 
lack  of  re-icing  facilities  en  route. 

In  1869  another  carload  of  strawberries  was  shipped  by 
Mr.  Earle  and  other  fruit  growers,  from  Cobden  to  Detroit 
in  one  of  the  Michigan  Central  cars.  The  ice  melted  in 
transit,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  plugs  from  the  ice 
boxes  in  the  roof  by  some  railroad  official  in  order  to  give 
the  berries  "  a  chance  for  a  little  air."  When  the  car 
reached  Mr.  Earle,  who  had  gone  ahead  to  Detroit  to  make 
sure  of  a  market,  the  berries  were  ruined,  and  the  venture 
was  a  total  loss. 

Mr.  Earle,  however,  continued  his  experiments,  and  built 
a  cooling  house  in  his  packing  shed  at  Anna,  111.  By  leav- 
ing his  berries  in  this  house  for  twenty-four  hours  to  cool 
off,  and  then  sending  them  to  Chicago  by  express,  he  found 
that  they  arrived  in  much  better  condition  than  those  which 
were  sent  as  soon  as  picked.  He  then  went  to  Chicago  and 
procured  what  was  then  the  best  refrigerator  car  that  had 
been  made, — the  old  Tiffany  car,  built  to  carry  dairy  pro- 
ducts,— with  a  V-shaped  ice  box  suspended  from  the  roof 
and  running  the  full  length  of  the  car,  holding  a  maximum 
of  a  ton  and  a  half  of  ice.  After  cooling  the  berries  in  the 
cooling  house,  they  were  placed  in  this  car,  and  sent  to 
Chicago.  The  venture  was  a  complete  success  from  the 
start,  and  resulted  in  placing  on  the  Chicago  market  more 
solid  and  better-keeping  berries  than  had  ever  before  been 
seen  there.  The  date  of  this  first  successful  shipment  was 
1872.  This  car,  built  for  dairy  products,  however,  was  not 
very   satisfactory   on    account   of   its   small    ice   capacity. 
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What  was  needed  was  a  car  that  would  hold  four  or  five  tons 
of  ice,  so  that  the  warm  fruit  could  be  cooled  in  the  car,  and 
then  taken  on  a  two  or  three  day  trip  with  safety.  Mr. 
Earle  soon  had  such  a  car  built, — one  that  was  well  insulated 
and  with  adequate  ice  capacity. 

It  was  not  until  some  time  after  this  that  fruit  or  vege- 
table shipments  were  made  over  any  great  distance,  and  the 
Middle  West  and  West  were  ahead  of  the  East  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  traffic.  Some  of  the  initial  shipments  un- 
der refrigeration  from  districts  that  have  since  become  im- 
portant and  well  known  were : *  first  shipment  of  garden- 
truck  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  New  York  City,  1885,  and 
from  North  Carolina,  1887;  first  shipment  of  straw- 
berr'es  from  California  to  New  York,  1888;  first  car-load 
of  oranges  from  California  to  the  East,  1888;  first  car- 
load of  oranges  from  Florida  to  New  York,  1889.  Ship- 
ments had  been  made  in  ventilator  cars  before  these  dates. 

The  introduction  of  refrigerator  cars  was  accomplished 
in  the  face  of  much  skepticism  and  opposition  on  the  part 
of  both  the  growers  and  the  traders.  It  was  generally  be- 
l'eved  that  when  fruit  had  been  on  ice,  it  would  decay  rapidly 
after  being  taken  off.  This  is  true  of  fruit  that  is  over-ripe 
before  being  placed  on  ice,  though  not  true  of  fresh  fruit  if 
.  properly  handled,  but  it  took  many  demonstrations  to  in- 
duce growers  to  believe  this.  The  use  of  refrigerator  cars 
consequently  increased  but  slowly  at  first,  and  it  was  not 
until  some  time  later  that  even  the  experimental  stage  was 
passed.  Mr.  Armour,  in  his  book,  The  Packers,  The  Pri- 
vate Car  Lines,  and  The  People,'  tells  us  that  Mr.  Ham- 
mond of  Detroit  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  use  of  the 
refrigerator  car  for  the  carrying  of  meat  products,  and  that 

1  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States \  vol.  v. 
'Page  20. 
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his  first  successful  attempt  was  in  187 1.  In  this  car,  the 
meat  came  in  contact  with  ice,  became  discolored,  and  did 
not  keep  well  after  being  removed.  To  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty, the  meat  was  suspended  from  the  rafters  and  ceiling-, 
but  the  motion  of  the  cars  in  going  around  curves  set  the 
halves  of  meat  swinging  like  pendulums,  so  that  this  motion 
was  communicated  to  the  cars.  Some  railroad  wrecks  were 
attributed  to  this  cause,  and  the  hostility  of  the  railroads  was 
aroused.  Then  came  the  partitioning-off  of  an  ice  bin  at 
the  end  of  the  car,  and  later  the  true  principle  of  refrigera- 
tion was  discovered:  that  a  current  of  air  allowed  to  pass 
through  an  ice  bunker  in  the  upper  corner  of  a  car  becomes 
chilled  so  that  it  is  heavier  than  the  air  with  which  it  comes 
I  in  contact,  and  consequently  sinks,  circulates  through  the  car, 
the  warm  air  passing  out  through  the  ventilator.  It  was  not 
until  this  system  was  adopted  that  refrigerator  cars  came 
into  at  all  general  use,  and  that  refrigerator  lines  which 
could  handle  any  extensive  business  were  established.  We 
shall  now  glance  at  the  early  history  of  some  of  these  first 
Z  lines,  and  see  why  they  were  built  by  private  concerns  and 
I      not  by  the  railroads. 

4  By  the  year  1870  there  were  powerful  vested  interests 

>  shipping  live  cattle  from  Chicago  and  other  western  points 
I  to  the  East.  There  were  important  stockyards  at  Cleve- 
|  land,  Buffalo,  Albany,  Pittsburg,  Boston,  and  several  other 
£  intermediate  places  where  cattle  were  unloaded,  fed  and 
I  watered,  and  reloaded.  These  people  were  naturally 
j  strongly  opposed  to  the  development  of  the  dressed-beef 
traffic  and  the  consequent  decline  of  cattle  shipping.  The 
dressed  beef  that  was  carried  over  the  Michigan  Central 
was  insignificant  in  amount,  and  the  business  was  not  re- 
ceiving encouragement  nor  being  developed.  Mr.  Gustavus 
Swift  was  the  first  to  inaugurate  an  adequate  refrigerator  ser- 
vice for  carrying  dressed  meats,  and  the  first  to  demonstrate 
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what  could  be  done.1  In  1875  he  began  by  experimenting 
with  a  few  carloads,  supervising  the  work  personally.  After 
finding  some  one  to  handle  his  shipments  in  the  East,  he 
started  in  to  do  business  on  a  large  scale, — an  undertaking 
at  that  time  very  bold  and  hazardous.  He  approached  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  whose  route  was  so  circuitous  that 
it  did  not  handle  much  livestock  and  which  consequently 
was  not  opposed  to  the  development  of  the  fresh  meat  traffic, 
and  suggested  that  it  build  refrigerator  cars  for  the  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Swift  was  informed  that  the  road  would  be  glad 
to  handle  the  cars,  but  that  it  was  unwilling  to  build  such 
equipment.  The  railroad  claimed  that  it  was  too  experi- 
mental a  business,  and  that  it  could  not  afford  to  build  the 
costly  cars  required.  Mr.  Swift  was  therefore  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources,  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  build  his 
own  refrigerators  if  he  wished  to  carry  out  the  gigantic 
project  of  developing  an  extensive  market  for  dressed  beef 
in  the  East.  This  instance  is  noteworthy,  for  it,  with  many 
such  refusals  of  railroads  to  build  cars,  explains  the  reason 
for  the  early  private  ownership  of  special-equipment  cars. 
Armour,  in  his  book,  recounts  the  same  experience  when  his 
father  started  in  to  ship  dressed  beef;2  the  railroad  men 
themselves  admit  that  they  refused  at  first  to  build  such 
equipment.  There  is,  then,  no  doubt  that  private  ownership 
of  special-equipment  cars  originated  largely  because  of  the 
refusal  of  the  railroads  to  build  them.  The  early  develop- 
ment of  traffic  in  perishable  goods  was  thus  due  to  private 
companies,  and  not  to  the  railroads. 

To  return  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Swift.  He  went  to  Detroit 
and  ordered  ten  refrigerator  cars  of  the  latest  and  most 
satisfactory  type,  and  began  shipping  beef  both  summer 

'Charles  Winans,  The  Evolution  of  a  Vast  Industry. 
'Armour,  op.  cit,  p.  22. 
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and  winter  over  the  Grand  Trunk.  He  soon  added  to  his 
equipment  and  has  gradually  increased  it  until  now  his  com- 
pany operates  over  6000  cars.  The  consequent  changes  in 
the  meat  and  livestock  industries  will  be  studied  in  another 
place.  The  other  refrigerator-car  lines  built  by  Armour 
and  Nelson  Morris  soon  followed,  as  also  those  belonging 
to  Cudahy,  and  Schwarzschild  and  Sulzberger.  These  cars 
were  built  for  carrying  beef. 

The  first  refrigerator  line  of  any  importance  operated 
solely  for  the  fruit  traffic  was  that  of  F.  A.  Thomas,  a  fruit 
and  produce  dealer  of  South  Water  Street,  Chicago.  His 
line  was  started  in  the  following  way.1  A  Detroit  inventor 
named  Carlton  B.  Hutchins  perfected  a  refrigerator  car  in 
1886,  had  fifty  of  them  built,  organized  the  Detroit  Re- 
frigerator Car  Company,  and  operated  them  over  the 
Michigan  Central  in  the  fruit  and  produce  trade.  Owing 
to  a  personal  disagreement  with  the  president  of  the  road, 
Mr.  Hutchins  was  obliged  to  cease  operating  his  cars  over 
the  Michigan  Central,  and  went  to  Chicago  in  search  of 
some  one  who  would  use  them.  There  he  found  Mr. 
Thomas  and  his  son,  who  took  them,  and  operated  them  in 
traffic  to  the  East.  In  a  few  months  Mr.  Thomas  prevailed 
upon  the  roads  running  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  let  him  send 
five  cars  to  California  to  test  carrying  fruit  from  there  to 
Chicago.  The  fruit  growers  were  skeptical  and  would  not 
allow  their  fruit  to  be  shipped  in  these  cars,  so  the  Thomas 
firm  had  to  buy  the  fruit  with  which  to  load  them.2  The 
experiment  was  successful,  and  the  possibilities  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  traffic  were  immediately  realized.     This 

1  Russell,  Everybody's  Magazine,  March,  1905,  p.  296.  (I  am  informed 
by  railroad  men  of  Chicago  who  were  in  a  position  to  know  at  the  time, 
that  Mr.  Russell's  early  history  is  authentic.) 

*J.  C.  Scales  in  Saturday  Evening  Post,  March  10,  1906. 
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was  in  1888.  Soon  the  Thomases,  together  with  Mr. 
Hutchins,  formed  the  California  Fruit  Transportation  Com- 
pany, (known  as  the  C.  F.  T.),  which  rented  cars  of  the 
Hutchins  Refrigerator  Car  Company,  a  corporation  which 
had  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  owning  the 
cars,  for  $8.33  a  month  each.  This  company  operated  for 
a  couple  of  years  at  enormous  profits  and  its  success  allured 
others  into  the  field.  Soon  the  Goodell  Line,  owned  by 
Porter  Brothers,  began  in  the  California  trade,  and  then 
came  the  Continental  Fruit  Express  (known  as  the  C.  F. 
X. ) ,  owned  by  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Earl.  It  was  about  this  time 
(1890),  that  Armour  became  interested  in  the  fruit  traffic, 
and  it  is  alleged  that  Earl  got  his  first  refrigerators  from 
him.1  At  any  rate,  there  soon  ensued  a  fierce  competition 
for  the  traffic,  and  cut  rates  and  rebates  were  granted  in- 
discriminately. Armour  became  allied  with  Porter  Broth- 
ers, and  later  absorbed  that  company.  The  relations  be- 
tween Armour  and  this  company  were  investigated  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  hearing  of  October,  1904. 
The  cutting  of  rates  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  Thomas  Company  became  embarrassed,  and  after  a  few 
futile  efforts  to  maintain  its  business,  it  was  forced  to  the 
wall.  The  C.  F.  T.  was  later  absorbed  by  Swift,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  lines  operated  by  him.  Not  long  after  this, 
the  Earl  Company,  C.  F.  X.,  was  bought  out  by  Armour  at 
a  high  price,  for  this  company  had  increased  its  equipment 
and  business  and  had  not  been  driven  to  the  wall  under  the 
.  stress  of  competition.  After  this,  the  fruits  of  California 
were  carried  mainly  in  Armour  cars,  until  late  in  the  nine- 
ties when  the  Santa  Fe  began  to  build  an  adequate  supply 
of  refrigerators. 

As  stated  above,  it  was  not  until  about  1890  that  Armour 

'Russell,  Everybody's  Magazine,  March,  1906. 
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became  interested  in  the  fruit  traffic.  Previous  to  that  time 
his  refrigerator-car  equipment  was  used  only  in  hauling 
dressed  meats.  He  began  by  building  1000  cars  for  the 
carriage  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  sent  men  into  the 
fruit-growing  sections  of  the  country  to  demonstrate  the 
practicability  of  his  cars  and  to  solicit  business.  The  traffic 
developed,  and  he  soon  built  another  thousand  cars.  By 
building  its  own  cars,  and  by  acquiring  the  cars  of  other 
companies,  the  Armour  Car  Lines  soon  became  the  most 
powerful  company  in  the  business.  The  equipment  of  some 
fifteen  to  twenty  different  concerns,  some  of  them  very 
small,  have  been  purchased  by  the  Armour  Company  from 
first  to  last,  but  they  now  operate  principally  under  the  fol- 
lowing names:  Armour  Car  Lines  (in  the  meat  traffic), 
Fruit  Growers'  Express,  and  the  Continental  Fruit  Express. 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  STOCK  CARS 

Ordinary  stock  cars  were  owned  by  the  railroads  at  a 
very  early  date,  and  there  is  nothing  of  particular  interest 
about  their  origin.  They  are  not  so  expensive  to  build  as 
refrigerator  cars,  nor  do  they  require  the  same  careful  su- 
pervision and  constant  care.  Some  stock  cars  were  owned 
by  private  individuals  early  in  the  seventies.1  Lansing 
Millis  of  Boston,  and  later  Squires  and  Company  of  the 
same  city  were  among  the  first  to  enter  this  field,  shipping 
horses,  cattle,  and  hogs,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  Subsequently  they  sold  their  cars  to  the  Central 
Vermont  Railroad.  The  common  method  of  caring  for 
live  cattle  in  transit,  as  has  been  explained  above,  was  to 
remove  them  from  the  cars  at  intermediate  points  where 
there  were  yards,  there  to  feed  and  water  them,  and  then 

1  Midgley,  Railway  Age,  vol.  34,  p.  368. 
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reload  them.  For  this,  the  railroads  claimed  that  their 
equipment  was  adequate,  and  opposed  the  private  ownership 
of  such  cars.  It  was  not  until  improvements  were  intro- 
duced, which  the  railroads  were  slow  in  adopting,  that  pri- 
vate companies  began  to  own  cars  to  any  extent. 

In  1883  an  exposition  of  railroad  appliances  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Talbot,  then  president  of  the  Rail- 
way  Age,  was  held  in  Chicago.  At  this  exposition,  which 
was  well  attended  by  railroad  men,  there  were  exhibited 
models  of  stable  cars,  or  "  palace  live-stock  cars  "  for  the 
better  care  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  during  trans- 
portation. These  contained  racks  and  troughs  from  which 
the  cattle  could  be  fed  and  watered  in  transit,  and  also  move- 
able partitions  which  allowed  the  animals  to  lie  down  with- 
out danger  of  being  trampled  on.  The  Street  stable  car, 
the  Burton  stock  car,  and  the  Mather  stock  car,  which  are 
commonly  seen  on  the  railroads  today,  were  among  those 
exhibited.  ■  The  part  that  Mr.  A.  C.  Mather,  the  originator 
of  the  last-named  car,  played  in  the  installation  of  this  im- 
proved and  more  humane  method  of  live-stock  transporta- 
tion is  most  interestingly  told  by  himself  in  an  article  in  the 
Railway  Age,  for  October  16,  1903. 

Mr.  Mather's  interest  in  the  improvement  of  transporta- 
tion conditions  for  livestock  began  in  1881,  through  an 
experience  he  had  on  a  journey  East.  His  train  was  held 
up  for  twelve  hours  on  account  of  a  wreck,  and  from  his 
car  window  he  could  see  in  one  car  of  a  stock  train  which 
had  been  many  days  en  route,  five  dead,  and  several  maimed 
and  bruised  steers,  caused  by  the  efforts  of  one  powerful 
animal  to  work  his  way  .from  one  end  of  the  car  to  the 
other  in  obedience  to  his  natural  instinct  to  search  for 
food  and  water.  Mr.  Mather  resolved  to  design  a  car  which 
would  do  away  with  these  conditions.  In  a  short  time  he 
obtained  a  patent  and  went  to  the  railroads,  actuated  at  first 
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by  purely  humane  motives.  Although  he  spent  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  traveling,  he  could  not  get  the  railroads  to 
build  improved  cars,  alleging  that  they  had  no  money  to 
put  into  experiments.  Not  to  be  daunted,  he  set  about 
building  a  car  of  his  own,  which  cost  him  nearly  $10,000. 
before  he  had  perfected  it  so  as  to  stand  the  heavy  wear  and 
tear  to  which  it  would  be  subjected.  By  a  series  of  care- 
ful, personally-conducted  experiments  he  demonstrated  the 
efficiency  of  his  car,  not  only  from  a  humanitarian,  but  also 
from  a  commercial  standpoint,  because  the  shrinkage  en 
route  was  shown  to  be  substantially  less  than  in  the  common 
railroad  stock  cars.  Again  he  approached  the  railroads,  but 
was  met  with  the  same  refusal  to  build  the  equipment. 
They  also  told  him  that  if  he  wished  to  build  cars  of  his  own, 
they  would  pay  him  the  regular  three-quarters  of  a  cent 
mileage.  Accordingly,  he  organized  a  company,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  money  enough  to  finance  the  enterprise. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  Mather  Stock  Car  Company. 
As  a  reward  for  his  successful  experiments,  Mr.  Mather 
was  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the  American  Humane  So- 
ciety in  1883. 

Although  it  was  claimed  by  Mr.  Mather  and  the  other 
owners  of  these  improved  cars  that  their  use  saved  a  con- 
siderable amount-  in  shrinkage  of  livestock,  some  railroad 
men  denied  that  there  was  any  appreciable  saving.  Many 
tests  were  made  and  a  select  committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  which  took  testimony  on  the  transporation  and  sale 
of  meat  products  in  1889,  inquired  into  the  matter.  One 
man,  representing  the  American  Live-Stock  Express  Com- 
pany,1 testified  that  the  shrinkage  common  in  ordinary  stock 
cars  was  diminished  65%  by  the  use  of  the  palace  cars  of 
his  company.      (The  shrinkage  in  ordinary  stock  cars  was 

1Tcstimony  of  B.  F.  Holmes,  p.  559;  testimony  of  J.  B.  Dutcher, 
p.  588. 
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about  8  or  10  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  animals  during 
transportation  for  2000  miles).  At  any  rate,  it  was  gener- 
ally believed, — and  there  was  other  good  evidence  to  bear 
out  this  belief, —  that  there  was  a  great  saving  from  the 
use  of  the  improved  cars.  They  were  built  with  lighter 
springs,  and  it  was  testified  that  they  were  as  well  equipped 
with  wheels,  brakes,  and  couplers,  as  Pullman  cars,  and 
there  were  often  allusions  to  the  furnishing  of  "  Pullman 
cars  for  the  transportation  of  cattle."  By  1889  there  were 
seven  companies  owning  and  operating  stable  cars.1  The 
number  of  companies  has  not  increased  to  any  extent,  al- 
though many  of  the  old  ones  are  still  in  business  and  have 
added  materially  to  their  equipment.  The  number  of  stock 
cars,  however,  owned  by  private  companies,  is  now  unim- 
portant as  compared  with  the  number  owned  by  the  rail- 
roads, and  there  have  not  been  the  objections  to  their  use 
that  there  have  been  to  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars. 

HISTORY  OF  TANK   CARS 

Simultaneously  with  the  introduction  of  improved  cattle 
cars,  came  improved  methods  for  the  transportation  of  pe- 
troleum and  its  products.  The  ordinary  way  to  ship  oil 
was  in  barrels,  which  were  loaded  into  ordinary  box  cars. 
The  barrels  often  leaked,  the  cars  became  saturated  with  oil, 
offensive,  and  likely  to  take  fire.2  For  these  reasons,  cars 
with  large  iron  tanks  cylindrical  in  shape,  were  introduced, 
into  which  the  oil  was  run  in  bulk  from  reservoirs  at  sta- 
tions where  the  refined  product  was  collected.  Only  large 
establishments  could  afford  to  provide  such  expensive  equip- 

1  Street  Stable  Car  Co.,  American  Live  Stock  Express,  American 
Live  Stock  Transportation  Company,  Burton  Car  Company,  Delaware 
and  Lackawanna  Live  Stock  Line,  Canda  Cattle  Car  Co.,  Mathews 
Car  Company:  Hearing  on  Transportation  and  Sale  of  Meat  Products, 
P.  56. 

•Midgley,  Railway  Age,  vol.  34,  p.  369. 
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ment,  and  since  the  freight  rate  on  oil  carried  in  tank  cars 
was  lower  than  on  that  carried  in  barrels,  the  ownership  of 
cars  was  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  large  shippers.  Fur- 
thermore, the  owners  of  these  cars  refused  to  lease  them  to 
other  companies,  and  the  railroads  would  not  supply  equip- 
ment of  their  own,  and  never  have  done  so  to  any  extent 
even  to  the  present  day.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
created  a  subsidiary  concern, — The  Union  Tank  Line  Co., 
— which  built  and  handled  tank  cars,  and  which  has  always 
been  the  most  important  company  operating  such  cars.  It 
now  owns  about  10,000  of  them. 

On  account  of  the  advantage  obtained  by  the  large  pro- 
ducers in  owning  tank  cars,  and  especially  because  of  the 
lower  freight  rate  for  oil  carried  in  tanks,  there  was  wide- 
spread opposition  to  their  use.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  in  considering  this  question,  stated  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  railroads  to  provide  equipment  for  their 
patrons,  and  that  failure  on  the  part  of  shippers  to  own  such 
equipment  should  not  result  in  a  discrimination  in  rates 
against  them.  As  a  result  of  this  decision,1  the  rates  on 
oil  in  barrels  were  lowered,  and  those  on  oil  in  tanks  were 
raised, — but  this  only  partially  diminished  the  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  the  large  shipper,  and  so  the  opposition 
continued. 

Another  ground  for  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
small  refiner  was  that  the  rate  on  oil  in  tanks  was  on  only 
the  oil  itself,  while  in  the  case  of  that  shipped  in  barrels,  the 
weight  of  the  barrels  was  included  in  the  charge.  Com- 
menting on  this,  the  Commission  declared  that  the  tanks 
were  as  much  a  package  for  the  carrying  of  oil  as  the  barrel 
was,  and  that  the  practice  of  not  charging  for  the  weight 
of  the  tank  was  therefore  an  unjust  discrimination.     In  ac- 

lMidgley,  Railway  Age,  vol.  34,  p.  400. 
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cordance  with  opinions  of  this  sort  many  complaints  were 
filed  by  independent  oil  companies  against  certain  railroads, 
alleging  violation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The 
oil  cases,  as  considered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion are  to  be  found  in  the  first  six  volumes  of  its  reports. 
This  early  history  of  oil  transportation  is  ably  told  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Midgley,  who  was  himself  personally  active  in  the 
controversy,  and  in  the  attempts  made  by  the  railroads  to  re- 
duce the  mileage  paid  to  tank  cars,  in  his  articles  in  the  Rail- 
way Age.1  These  attempts  were  eminently  unsuccessful, 
and  are  only  another  evidence  of  the  power  that  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  had  over  the  railroads. 

An  interesting  item  in  connection  with  this  controversy 
with  the  Union  Tank  Line  Company  was  an  offer  made  by 
that  Company  to  the  railroads  either  that  they  buy  the  equip- 
ment of  the  company  outright  or  that  the  company  turn  over 
its  equipment  to  the  railroads  to  operate,  in  return  for  which 
the  company  was  to  receive  interest  on  the  appraised  value 
of  the  cars,  plus  a  mileage  of  six  mills  per  mile  to  cover 
expenses  for  repairs,  etc.  The  second  proposition  was  dis- 
missed at  once;  the  first  was  considered,  but  soon  dis- 
missed also.  This  is  of  interest,  because  one  possible  solu- 
tion of  the  private-car  question  lies  in  this  direction  of  own- 
ership of  special-equipment  cars  by  the  railroads,  a  point 
which  we  shall  consider  later  on.  It  may  be  well,  however, 
to  remark  in  passing  that  the  fact  that  the  Union  Tank 
Line  was  willing  to  sell  its  equipment  to  the  railroads  may 
be  considered  as  evidence  that  the  company  was  not  making 
any  large  profits, — and  it  has  since  been  brought  out  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Hearings  that  the  company  has  actu- 
ally operated  at  a  loss  some  of  the  time.2 

1  Midgley,  Railway  Age,  vol.  34,  p.  401. 

*  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Hearings,  October,  1904,  p.  219. 
(This  will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  I.  C.  C,  Oct.,  1904,  Hearings.) 
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NUMBER  OF   PRIVATE   CARS 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  exact  number  of  privately 
owned  cars  in  the  country  is  impossible  to  determine,  and 
all  estimates  are  necessarily  only  approximate  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  many  companies  to  make  reports  as  to  the 
equipment  owned  and  operated  by  them.  The  Railway 
Equipment  Register  furnishes  the  most  complete  statement 
of  the  different  companies,  with  the  number  and  description 
of  their  cars.  Various  estimates  have  been  made:  in  1900 
attorneys  for  the  Continental  Fruit  Express  Company  stated 
that  the  aggregate  number  of  private  cars  in  the  country 
was  about  113,000,  of  which  50,000  were  refrigerator  cars.1 
The  estimate  made  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Midgley  in  the  Railway 
Age  for  October  10,  1902,  is  probably  the  most  accurate, 
but  it  is  six  years  old.  His  estimate  of  the  number  of 
cars,  together  with  their  value  is  here  given : 

Kind  of  Cars.  Number.     Value  per  Car.     Total  Value. 

Refrigerator 54,522  $800  $43,617,600 

Box 21,178  500  10,589,000 

Tank 14,531  600  8,718,600 

Stock 11,139  600  '     6,683400 

Coal 16,143  500  8,071.500 

Flat 853  450  383,850 

Furniture  and  vehicle 1,533  600  919,800 

Poultry 325  800  260,000 

Unclassified 10,622  500  5,31 1,000 

Total 130,846  $84,554,750 

In  1906  the  number  of  private  cars  enumerated  in  the 
Railway  Equipment  Register  (July,  1906),  as  nearly  as 
can  be  told  from  the  nature  of  the  reports  therein,  was 

1  Brief  and  argument  for  the  Continental  Fruit  Express  Co.,  Inter- 
vcnor  in  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange  vs.  Southern  Pacific, 
Santa  Fe  et  a/.,  tried  before  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  March 
30,  31,  1000. 
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about  127,000.  Some  lines  are  omitted  from  this,  however, 
as  for  instance  most  of  the  Armour  lines,  the  Continental 
Fruit  Express,  owning  1745  cars,  being  the  only  Armour 
line  included  in  the  Register.  This  alone  involves  an  omis- 
sion of  about  12,000  cars,  and  by  adding  10,000  more  for 
other  possible  omissions,  we  have  about  1 50,000  cars,  prob- 
ably not  far  from  the  actual  number  in  the  country  at  pres- 
ent The  total  number  of  freight  cars  owned  by  the  rail- 
roads in  1905  was  1,692,194,  or  a  little  over  ten  times  the 
number  of  private  cars. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   RAILROAD   OWNERSHIP    OF   REFRIGERATOR 
AND  STOCK  CARS 

One  thing  to  be  noticed  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  special-equipment  cars  is  that  it  has  been 
comparatively  recent.  In  fact  not  until  the  later  eighties 
were  such  cars  numerous  enough  to  play  any  important  part 
in  the  railroad  problems  of  the  day.  The  ordinary  stock 
cars  were  owned  and  used  by  the  railroads  at  an  early  date. 
The  palace  stock  cars,  however,  were  not  used  until  the 
eighties,  and  these  were  the  ones  which  were  owned  by  pri- 
vate companies.  We  have  seen  that  refrigerator  cars  were 
generally  owned  at  first  by  private  companies,  and  that  it 
was  not  until  about  1890  that  there  were  any  important 
lines  which  carried  perishable  products  besides  beef.  The 
development  of  refrigerator  cars  has  thus  taken  place  only 
within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and,  in  fact,  the  traffic 
in  perishable  goods  may  be  considered  as  still  in  its  infancy. 

Although  the  railroads  at  first  refused  to  furnish  refriger- 
ator equipment  of  their  own,  it  was  not  long  before  certain 
roads,  which  covered  extensive  sections  of  the  country,  and 
which  had  a  diversity  of  climatic  conditions  along  their 
lines,  began  on  a  small  scale  to  build  such  cars.  In  1885  the 
total  number  of  refrigerator  cars  owned  by  the  railroads  of 
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the  country  was  almost  exactly  iooo.  Such  roads  as  the 
Illinois  Central,  Missouri  Pacific,  Louisville  and  Nashville, 
and  the  Union  Pacific  were  among  the  pioneers  in  this 
development,  and  the  largest  number  that  was  returned  by 
any  one  road  in  1885  was  162,  owned  by  the  Illinois 
Central.1 

Mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  old-fashioned  venti- 
lator or  fruit  cars.  These  had  openings  on  the  sides  and 
ends,  covered  with  wire  screens  or  overlapping  boards  with 
spaces  through  which  the  air  could  pass.  They  were  built 
especially  during  the  eighties  and  early  nineties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  fruit  and  vegetables.  Many  of  them  are 
seen  on  the  railroads  today,  but  generally  in  a  dilapidated 
condition,  for  they  are  being  rapidly  replaced  by  the  more 
efficient  refrigerator  cars,  and  very  few  have  been  built  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.  They  were  of  no  value  in  winter, 
when  there  is  as  much  need  to  keep  perishable  freight  warm, 
as  there  is  in  summer  to  keep  it  cool.  Furthermore,  they 
could  not  reduce  the  temperature  of  a  car  below  that  outside, 
and  they  were  only  valuable  in  providing  fresh  air  for  the 
contents  of  the  car  and  in  allowing  the  warm  air  caused  by 
the  ripening  fruit  to  escape  while  the  car  was  in  motion. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  railroad  ownership  of  re- 
frigerator cars,  the  growth  of  their  number  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  based  on  figures  compiled  from  Poor's 
Manual  : 

Year.  No.  of  Cars. 

-       1885 990 

1800 3.398 

1895 7.043 

1000 10,760 

IQ05 24,570 

1  Figures  taken  from  Poor's  Manual. 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  has  been 
continuous  and  very  rapid,  especially  since  1900.  Prior  to 
that  date  no  particular  attention  was  given  by  the  railroads 
to  this  branch  of  their  business,  nor  were  their  refrigerator 
cars  subjected  to  any  special  supervision.  In  1900,  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  organized  a  separate  re- 
frigerator-car division, — a  part  of  the  traffic  department, — 
and  placed  an  able  man  at  the  head  of  it  to  study  conditions, 
to  provide  for  the  proper  carriage  of  perishable  products  ori- 
ginating along  the  lines  of  the  road,  and  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  such  goods.  The  organization  of  this  separ- 
ate department  was  made  more  or  less  as  an  experiment, 
there  being  some  doubt  whether  it  would  pay.  As  a  result, 
however,  the  tonnage  of  perishable  freight  increased  almost 
100  per  cent  in  three  years,1  and  the  creation  of  the  depart- 
ment was  soon  justified.  Other  roads  soon  realized  the 
possibilities  in  this  direction  and  organized  similar  depart- 
ments. The  Santa  Fe  has  until  recently  owned  the  largest 
number  of  cars,  about  6000,  operating  them  under  the  name 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Refrigerator  Despatch  Company.2  During 
the  year  1906  the  Harriman  Lines  ordered  6600  refrigera- 
tor cars  and  organized  a  separate  department  to  operate 
them,  known  as  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express,  and  this  has  dis- 
placed Armour  cars  on  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Union 
Pacific  roads.  This  fact  is  significant,  in  that  it  illustrates 
the  tendency  that  there  is  today  for  railroads  to  own  their 
own  equipment.  The  reasons  why  a  separate  department 
should  have  charge  of  refrigerator  equipment  are :  first,  the 
traffic  department  is  too  busy  in  trying  to  increase  tonnage 


1  Railway  Age,  Jan.  30,  1905. 

*This  company  is  really  a  separate  corporation,  but  is  so  closely  allied 
with  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  department 
of  it. 
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to  undertake  to  look  after  the  special  service  necessary  in  the 
handling  of  perishable  traffic;  second,  it  is  requisite  to  have 
some  one  study  conditions  along  the  line  so  as  to  be  able  to 
anticipate  the  moving  of  fruits  by  having  cars  provided; 
and  third,  the  icing  of  cars,  the  location  of  icing  plants,  etc., 
call  for  careful  study  and  supervision. 

Another  method  of  railroad  ownership  of  refrigerator 
cars  is  through  the  formation  of  a  separate  company,  the 
stock  of  which  is  owned  by  the  railroads,  but  which  oper- 
ates over  certain. lines  as  a  distinct  organization.  These 
cars,  although  not  bearing  the  name  of  any  particular  rail- 
road, should  not  be  classed  with  private  cars.  The  two  best 
examples  of  this  are  the  American  Refrigerator  Transit 
Company,  and  the  Merchants'  Despatch  Transportation 
Company.  The  American  Refrigerator  Transit  Company  x 
(commonly  known  as  the  A.  R.  T.),  originated  as  a  private 
company  which  operated  over  the  Wabash  and  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroads.  It  was  gradually  absorbed  by  these 
roads  so  that  it  became  a  subsidiary  concern  of  the  Gould 
lines,  over  which  it  now  operates  its  4500  cars.  The  Mer- 
chants' Despatch  Transportation  Company  (known  as  the 
M.  D.  T.),  is  a  fast- freight  line  belonging  to,  and  operating 
over  the  New  York  Central  Lines.  Besides  owning  4850 
refrigerators,  this  line  owns  over  a  thousand  ordinary  box 
cars.  Seventy  of  its  refrigerators  are  assigned  exclusively 
to  American  Express  Company  service,  and  are  completely 
equipped  for  use  in  passenger  trains. 

As  for  the  ownership  of  stock  cars  by  the  railroads,  the 
figures  for  five-year  periods  are  as  follows : 


*I.  C.  C,  Oct.,  1904,  Hearings,  p.  86  et  seq.     Cf.  also  Hearings  of 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  May,  1905,  vol.  iii,  p.  278. 
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Year.  No.  of  Cars. 

1885 43,900 

1890 : 54.000 

1895 • 46,150 

1900 , 38,150 

1905 44,893 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  decade  1890- 1900  shows  a  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  number  of  stock  cars.  This  is 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  changes  brought  about  in  the 
livestock  and  packing  industries  through  the  use  of  the  re- 
frigerator car  and  the  subsequent  shifting  of  the  packing 
centers  to  the  westward.  Formerly,  cattle  were  carried  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  be  slaughtered,  but  with  the  growth 
of  the  dressed-meat  traffic,  the  need  for  cattle  cars  on  the 
eastern  roads  diminished.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
cars  since  1900  is  due  to  the  extension  of  stock  raising 
farther  to  the  west  of  the  packing  centers.  The  effect  of 
these  changes  on  the  livestock  and  dressed-meat  industries 
will  be  studied  later. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION  OF  REFRIGERATOR  CARS 

The  art  of  refrigeration  has  advanced  with  rapid  strides 
and  the  use  of  mechanical  refrigeration  in  cold-storage 
warehouses,  working  in  conjunction  with  refrigeration  in 
transit,  has  had  its  beneficial  effect  on  the  fruit  industry. 
Apples,  especially,  are  thus  held  in  cold  storage,  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  sound  condition  during  the  fall  and  winter. 
During  the  early  seventies,  mechanical  refrigeration  was 
used  in  the  packing  houses  to  chill  meats  before  shipment. 
but  it  was  not  until  almost  1880  that  cold-storage  ware- 
houses were  built  for  the  storing  of  fruit.  Since  that  time, 
the  number  of  such  plants  has  increased,  according  to  an 
estimate  made  in  1901,  to  600  establishments  in  which  fruits 
and  produce  are  stored  under  mechanical  refrigeration.1    By 

1  Taylor,  Yearbook  of  Department  of  Agriculture,  1900,  p.  569.  (The 
number  now  is  probably  1000.) 
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mechanical  refrigeration  is  meant  the  cooling  process  which 
is  based  on  the  principle  that  an  expanding  gas  absorbs  heat. 
Ammonia  gas  is  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose,  and  by  means 
of  careful  insulation,  and  well-constructed  plants  and  ma- 
chinery, it  is  possible  to  maintain  definite  temperatures  for 
long  periods  with  very  slight  variation,  after  the  initial 
heat  of  the  stored  product  has  been  absorbed  and  removed. 

The  problem  of  refrigeration  in  freight  cars  is  a  more 
difficult  problem,  however,  and  has  not  been  so  satisfactorily 
solved  as  in  the  case  of  stationary  plants.  In  the  first 
place,  no  application  of  mechanical  refrigeration  has  been 
devised  which  can  be  used  in  cars,  and  therefore  ice  has  to 
be  used.  Other  reasons  are  that  the  temperature  is 
higher,  the  moisture  greater,  the  distribution  of  cold  air  less 
uniform,  and  the  refrigerating  power  less  efficient.1  As  we 
shall  see  later,  these  difficulties  have  not  been  entirely  over- 
come in  the  refrigerator  car,  although  great  progress  has 
been  made. 

Nearly  400  patents  have  been  taken  out  in  the  United 
States  with  a  view  to  improvement  in  the  refrigerator-car 
service.2  The  patents  cover  construction,  air  circulation 
within  the  car,  ventilation,  the  capacity  and  arrangement  of 
ice  tanks,  mechanical  and  chemical  refrigeration,  and  vari- 
ous other  subjects.  Those  that  have  involved  any  compli- 
cated mechanism  have  proved  impracticable,  and  those  that 
are  in  use  have  been  selected  with  a  double  view  to  efficiency 
in  refrigeration  and  adaptability  to  the  requirements  of  mod- 
ern railroading.  Anything  that  delays  the  movement  of 
trains,  or  that  is  beyond  the  skill  of  the  ordinary  brakeman 
to  handle,  is  clearly  out  of  place. 

'Powell,  Yearbook  of  Department  of  Agriculture,  1905,  p.  356. 
SG.  Harold  Powell  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Society  of 
Refrigerating  Engineers,  New  York,  Dec.  4,  1905. 
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The  construction  of  the  latest-improved  refrigerator  cars, 
in  a  few  words,  is  as  follows :  The  roof,  sides,  and  floor  are 
built  double,  and  the  space  is  generally  filled  with  felt  or 
heavy  paper  so  as  to  furnish  as  perfect  insulation  as  pos- 
sible. The  ice  bunkers  are  at  the  ends  and  extend  from 
the  top  to  within  a  few  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  car. 
They  are  filled  with  ice  from  the  top  where  there  are  two 
openings,  or  hatches,  for  each  bunker.  Underneath  the 
hatches,  there  is  a  tight-fitting  plug,  which,  when  forced 
into  place  renders  the  passage  of  air  from  the  outside  prac- 
tically impossible.  When  a  car  is  running  under  ventila- 
tion, these  plugs  can  be  turned  so  as  to  drop  down  into  the 
bunkers,  allowing  the  free  passage  of  air.  In  this  case,  the 
hatches  are  left  open  at  an  angle  of  about  45 °  so  as  to  catch 
the  air,  and  force  it  into  the  car.  The  Mackintosh  ventila- 
tor, used  on  the  Santa  Fe  cars,  is  a  V-shaped  metal  con- 
trivance which  can  be  opened  so  as  to  catch  the  air,  and 
this  is  an  improvement  on  the  commoner  method  of  merely 
opening  the  hatches  part  way. 

The  bunkers  are  partitioned  off  from  the  end  of  the  car, 
sometimes  by  means  of  a  wooden  partition  with  openings 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  wide  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and 
sometimes  with  an  iron  grating,  covered  with  overlapping 
strips  of  metal,  allowing  the  free  circulation  of  air  from 
all  parts  of  the  bunker  to  the  rest  of  the  car.  This  latter 
device  is  called  the  Bohn  Patent,  and  the  best  cars  are  now 
supplied  with  it.  Under  each  bunker  is  a  catch-basin  for 
the  melted  ice,  and  drain  pipes  carry  this  waste  through 
the  bottom  of  the  car.  The  bunkers  in  the  best  fruit  cars 
together  hold  about  five  tons  of  ice.  Those  built  for  the 
carriage  of  dairy  products  and  meats  have  a  smaller  ice 
capacity,  some  of  only  a  ton  and  a  half,  and  this  constitutes 
the  principal  difference  between  the  fruit  car  and  the  meat 
car.     In  those  cars  having  large  ice  capacity  the  bunkers 
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extend  in  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  from  each  end 
of  the  car,  thus  taking  up  valuable  room  that  might  other- 
wise be  used  for  freight. 

In  the  refrigerator  cars  in  use  today,  the  temperature  usu- 
ally falls  to  between  400  and  500  F.  Perishable  fruit  is 
usually  loaded  into  cars  direct  from  the  orchard,  and  its 
temperature  approximates  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere. In  the  South  and  in  the  western  semi-arid  parts  of 
the  country  it  is  sometimes  loaded  at  a  temperature  of  95 °. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  temperature  of  the  fruit  in  the 
car  will  fall  during  transit  depends  much  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  fruit  is  packed  and  loaded.  If  fruit  at  a  tem- 
perature of  850  F.  is  not  wrapped,  and  is  placed  in  fairly 
open  packages, — and  if  spaces  are  left  between  the  tiers  of 
packages, — it  may  cool  gradually  to  between  42 °  and  500  F. 
in  three  days  in  the  bottom  of  the  car.  At  the  same  time, 
the  fruit  in  the  top  of  the  car  may  be  io°  warmer.1  A  car 
of  peaches,  in  which  the  fruit  is  wrapped  and  packed  in 
boxes  which  are  piled  closely  together,  may  take  twice  as 
long  to  cool  down  on  account  of  the  insulating  effect  of  the 
paper  and  the  poorer  circulation  of  air  between  the  boxes. 
Ordinarily,  the  temperature  in  a  refrigerator  car  continues 
to  fall  uniformly  in  transit  if  the  icing  is  well  done.  For 
fruit,  block-ice  without  salt  is  generally  used.  In  the  ship- 
ment of  meat,  it  is  refrigerated  before  shipment,  and  is 
carried  at  a  temperature  ranging  from  340  to  400  in  transit, 
the  lower  temperature  being  due  to  the  use  of  broken  ice 
with  an  addition  of  about  eight  or  ten  per  cent  of  salt. 

As  we  have  just  seen,  the  temperature  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  refrigerator  car  is  generally  about  ten  or  fifteen  degrees 
warmer  than  that  in  the  lower  part.  As  a  consequence,  the 
fruit  in  the   upper  tiers   is   sometimes   over-ripe  when   it 

"Powell,  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1905,  p.  356. 
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reaches  market,  while  that  at  the  bottom  is  in  sound  condi- 
tion. In  fact,  cars  are  not  usually  loaded  to  their  full 
capacity,  because  it  does  not  pay  to  utilize  the  warm  upper 
portion.  The  fruit  in  ripening  throws  off  a  large  amount 
of  heat,  and  no  appliances  have  as  yet  been  devised  which 
insure  a  circulation  of  cold  air  throughout  the  whole  car 
and  carry  off  the  heat  caused  by  the  ripening  fruit.  Since 
the  fruit  is  hot  when  loaded,  it  ordinarily  takes  from  two 
to  five  days  to  reduce  the  temperature  to  a  degree  of  cold 
that  retards  the  ripening  and  the  decay.  During  these  first 
two  or  three  days,  when  the  car  is  warm,  the  ripening 
springs  forward,  and  since  the  atmosphere  is  moist,  the  rot 
often  begins  to  grow  vigorously.1  These  are  fundamental 
difficulties  in  the  present  method  of  handling  fruit  for  trans- 
portation, and  have  a  far-reaching  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  trade.  The  extent  of  the  market  is  limited  by 
the  distance  that  the  fruit  in  the  upper  part  of  the  car  can 
be  safely  carried,  even  though  that  in  the  bottom  could  stand 
a  few  more  days  in  transit.  A  solution  of  these  difficulties 
would  tend  to  develop  more  distant  domestic,  and  also  for- 
eign markets,  and  would  obviate  the  difficulty  of  having  to 
pick  hard  and  unripe  fruit  which  often  reaches  the  market 
in  an  insipid  and  flavorless  condition. 

The  pomological  experts  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  been  investigating  this  phase  of 
the  problem  and  they  estimate  that  the  loss  from  deteriora- 
tion of  fruit  during  shipment  amounts  to  over  a  million  dol- 
lars per  annum  for  the  whole  country,  and  to  $500,000  in 
transporting  the  California  orange  and  lemon  crop  alone. 
They  have  found  that  this  deterioration  is  due  not  only  to 
inferior  transportation  facilities,  but  also  to  mechanical 
bruises   received   while  picking,   sorting  and   packing  the 
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fruit  in  the  orchards.  Much  progress  is  being  made,  how- 
ever, in  minimizing  losses  attributable  to  this  latter  cause. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  experimenting 
with  the  cooling  of  fruit  in  cold-storage  warehouses  before 
shipment,  and  therein  lies  a  possible  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty. Eastern-grown  pears  for  export  are  refrigerated  in 
cold-storage  warehouses  alongside  the  railroad  before  ship- 
ping. Peaches  that  ordinarily  develop  considerable  decay 
in  the  top  tiers  of  packages  have  been  shipped  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  after  cooling  to  about  400  F.,  and 
have  reached  distant  markets  in  prime  condition.  In  one 
shipment  of  8000  packages  less  than  one  per  cent  of  soft 
and  decayed  fruit  developed  in  the  two  upper  tiers,  while 
from  five  to  thirty  per  cent  developed  in  the  two  upper 
layers  in  cars  cooled  in  the  ordinary  way.1  In  the  semi- 
desert  Imperial  Valley  of  California,  a  cold-storage  plant 
has  been  erected  for  the  manufacture  of  ice  and  for  the 
cooling  of  cantaloupes  before  shipment.  The  melons  are 
often  above  ioo°  F.,  when  picked,  and  they  are  placed  in 
the  warehouse  where  they  are  reduced  to  about  400  before 
loading.  The  great  objection  to  this  plan  is  the  additional 
cost  of  the  necessary  plant,  which  may  be  used  only  a  few 
months  or  even  a  few  weeks  during  the  year.  The  only 
possible  way  to  meet  this  expense  is  to  have  the  plants 
erected  either  by  large  associations  of  growers,  or  by  the 
refrigerator-car  lines  or  railroads,  and  handled  as  a  part  of 
the  refrigeration  service. 

Another  method  that  has  been  tried  for  cooling  fruit  be- 
fore shipment  is  to  cool  it  in  the  cars  after  it  has  been  loaded, 
by  forcing  cold  air  through  an  insulated  tube  from  a  cold- 
storage  warehouse  into  the  car  through  the  bunker.  An 
exhaust  fan  draws  the  air  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  car. 
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This  has  been  tried  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  but  has  not 
proved  very  efficient,  because  it  was  found  to  take  from 
thirty  to  forty  hours  to  cool  the  fruit  in  the  center  of  the 
packages  to  400  F.  A  more  successful  application  of  this 
same  principle  is  in  use  in  a  large  cold-storage  plant  at 
Springfield,  Mo.,  where  bananas  in  cars  are  cooled  in  tran- 
sit. The  plant  consists  of  a  shed  with  four  tracks,  which 
will  hold  forty  cars,  and  the  cold  air  is  carried  by  large 
air-ducts  along  the  top  of  the  shed,  and  forced  into  the 
cars  through  canvas  tubes.  The  same  plant  may  be  used 
in  winter  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  fruit  when  desired.1 
The  foregoing  considerations  tend  to  show  that  there  is 
much  room  for  improvement  in  the  handling  and  transpor- 
tation of  our  fruit  crops,  and  as  the  output  of  the  fruit  dis- 
tricts is  increasing,  the  problem  of  extending  the  market 
becomes  more  and  more  important.  No  country  in  the 
world  has  its  facilities  for  handling  perishable  products  so 
thoroughly  developed  as  the  United  States.  Very  little  has 
been  done  in  this  direction  in  European  countries.  In  Eng- 
land, refrigerator  cars  are  used  only  to  a  small  extent,  as  the 
climate  there  is  seldom  so  extreme  as  to  make  them  neces- 
sary.2 In  France,  the  matter  was  looked  into  by  Mr.  Wm. 
A.  Taylor  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  1900  in  connection  with  the  forwarding  of  the  American 
fruit  exhibit  to  the  Paris  Exposition  in  that  year.  He  could 
learn  of  but  one  refrigerator-car  line  in  that  country,  and 
that  was  not  much  patronized  by  shippers  of  other  articles 
than  meats  and  fish.  The  rail  hauls  in  European  countries 
are  so  much  shorter  than  in  the  United  States,  that  refriger- 
ation in  transit  is  much  less  important  than  in  this  country.8 

1  Powell,  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1905,  p.  359. 
"Letter  from  W.  M.  Acworth,  London,  Eng. 

*  Letter  from  W.  A.  Taylor,  pomologist  in  charge  of  field  investiga- 
tions, Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  value  of  having  a  car  thoroughly  insulated  and  care- 
fully constructed  so  that  none  of  the  outside  air  can  pene- 
trate is  well  illustrated  by  the  temperature  of  a  refrigerator 
car  in  the  winter  time,  when  it  is  necessary  to  keep  perish- 
able freight  from  freezing.  Except  in  extreme  cold  weather, 
the  temperature  in  a  well-built  car  may  not  fluctuate  two  de- 
grees in  ten  days.  Tests  made  by  the  Santa  Fe  show  that 
while  the  outside  temperature  fluctuates  300  to  400,  the  in- 
side temperature  fluctuates  only  40  or  50.  Experiments 
made  by  the  Burlington  demonstrate  that  in  zero  weather 
a  well-built  refrigerator  car  will  maintain  a  temperature 
about  200  higher  than  an  ordinary  box  car  for  a  number 
of  days.  Even  the  length  of  time  that  a  car  has  been  built 
makes  a  difference  in  the  temperature,  for  in  a  new  car  it  is 
apt  to  be  from  five  to  ten  degrees  higher  in  cold  weather  than 
in  an  old  one.  In  extremely  cold  weather  cars  have  to  be 
placed  in  round-houses  in  order  to  keep  the  inside  temper- 
ature from  falling  below  the  freezing  point.  The  follow- 
ing table,  taken  from  a  copy  of  instructions  issued  by  the 
Refrigerator  Department  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad,  shows  the  temperatures  at.  which  it  is 
necessary  to  place  cars  loaded  with  perishable  freight  in 
round-houses.     Only  a  few  items  are  selected. 

When  loaded  in 
Box  cars.        Refrigerator  cars. 

Apples 20*  above  zero.  Zero. 

Cauliflower 20°       " 

Eggs 20°       " 

Lemons  and  oranges 25*        "         *  " 

Peaches 25°       " 

Potatoes 30"       " 

Strawberries 300       " 

Tomatoes 300       " 

Shipments  will  stand  about  five  degrees  lower  tempera- 
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ture  when  the  cars  are  kept  moving  than  when  they  are 
standing.  Cars  of  dressed  meat,  fish,  and  dressed  poultry 
are  iced  with  cracked  ice  and  salt  the  year  round,  the  addi- 
tion of  salt  maintaining  an  even  temperature  so  that  there 
is  no  danger  from  freezing.1  Sometimes  cars  are  artificially 
heated  during  cold  weather  and  large  oil  stoves  are  gener- 
ally used  for  this  purpose.  About  1903  the  Burlington 
equipped  a  number  of  its  cars  with  steam  heaters  at  a  cost 
of  about  $100  per  car,  with  no  extra  charge  to  shippers, 
and  it  is  the  only  road  that  has  attempted  this.  During 
the  winter  of  1906-07  it  experimented  with  heating  solid 
trains  of  refrigerator  cars  by  steam  from  the  locomotive. 

The  operation  of  refrigerator  cars,  either  by  a  private- 
car  company  or  by  a  railroad,  requires  the  maintenance  of  a 
system  of  icing  stations,  an  efficient  corps  of  inspectors,  and 
also  an  adequate  system  of  administrative  and  accounting 
machinery. 

The  placing  of  icing  stations  along  the  route  is  illustrated 
by  the  description  of  a  shipment  of  oranges  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Boston,  given  by  Mr.  Armour  in  his  book.2  The 
car  is  iced  before  receiving  its  load,  and  the  placing  of  the 
hot  fruit  in  the  car  causes  such  a  heavy  shrinkage  of  ice  that 
it  has  to  be  re-iced  before  starting  on  its  journey  eastward. 
If  passing  over  the  Southern  route,  the  car  is  halted  at 
Tucson,  Arizona,  where  it  is  thoroughly  re-iced  again.  The 
same  process  is  repeated  at  El  Paso  and  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Galion,  Ohio,  Hornellsville,  New 
York,  and  East  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  making  nine  or 
ten  times  that  the  operation  is  necessary.  These  icing  points 
make  necessary  the  maintenance  of  ice-houses,  and  the  pro- 


1  These  two  statements  are  taken  from  instructions  issued  by  various 
railroads  for  the  care  of  refrigerator  cars. 
*Op.  cit.,p.  80. 
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curing  of  sufficient  ice  sometimes  at  great  expense,  especi- 
ally in  warm  climates  where  natural  ice  is  not  available.  In 
1905,  Armour  claims  to  have  bought  more  than  120,000 
tons  of  ice  in  California  alone.  The  refrigerator-car  de- 
partment of  the  Burlington  publishes  a  list  of  sixty-five  icing 
stations  along  the  lines  of  its  system;  the  Rock  Island  has 
about  fifty. 

Refrigerator  cars  require  the  most  constant  care  and  at- 
tention, and  the  railroads  issue  specific  directions  to  their 
agents  as  to  their  proper  handling.  In  the  first  place,  they 
have  to  be  kept  sweet  and  clean,  for  if  they  become  satur- 
ated by  any  offensive  odor  they  are  rendered  unfit  for  the 
carriage  of  perishable  products.  Sometimes  when  a  car 
is  being  returned  for  a  cargo  of  perishables  it  is  loaded  with 
commodities  which  emit  odors,  and  instructions  gener- 
ally include  a  list  of  articles  which  cannot  be  placed  in  the 
cars.  For  instance,  the  Burlington  includes  a  rule  in  its 
special  instructions  to  agents  which  forbids  the  loading  of 
hides,  tallow,  or  grease,  Limburger  cheese,  oil  or  empty 
oil  barrels,  bones  or  fertilizers,  tar  or  tar-paper,  in  its 
refrigerator  cars.  It  also  forbids  the  loading  of  musical 
instruments,  plated  stoves  or  castings,  tin  plate,  or  any 
freight  subject  to  rust  or  other  damage  on  account  of  damp- 
ness in  the  car. 

General  instructions  from  the  head  office  also  provide  for 
the  cleaning  of  bunkers  when  necessary,  the  testing  of  drain 
pipes,  and  the  method  of  handling  different  kinds  of  ship- 
ments when  under  refrigeration,  under  ventilation,  or  dur- 
ing cold  weather.  The  condition  of  the  cars,  the  amount 
of  ice  placed  in  bunkers,  the  round-housing  of  cars,  etc., — 
all  these  things  have  to  be  carefully  recorded  by  the  agent 
and  sent  on  prepared  forms  to  the  head  office.  Sometimes 
a  messenger  accompanies  the  cars  to  see  that  all  these  things 
are  properly  attended  to.     The  car-line  agents  and  inspec- 
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I  tors  are  stationed  at  all  important  points  to  look  after  the 

movement  of  cars  and  to  make  reports  to  the  head  office. 
In  the  case  of  railroads  owning  their  own  cars,  many  of 
these  duties  are  attended  to  by  regular  freight  agents,  but 
it  has  been  found  necessary  by  those  roads  operating  an 
extensive  equipment,  to  maintain  a  separate  corps  of  in- 
spectors for  this  branch  of  the  service  on  account  of  its 
specialized  character.  The  Santa  Fe,  for  instance,  main- 
tains such  a  corps  of  agents  for  the  proper  handling  and 
care  of  its  refrigerator  equipment. 

The  transmission  of  the  various  reports  to  the  head 
office  requires  a  careful  system  of  recording  and  accounting 
in  this  office,  and  consequently  a  large  corps  of  clerks.  For 
instance,  let  us  glance  at  the  organization  of  the  Armour 
Car  Lines,  the  largest  and  most  important  company  in  the 
country.  Its  main  offices  in  Chicago  are  divided  into  two 
parts,  which  may  be  called  the  administrative  and  the  car- 
accounting  departments.  The  administrative  department 
is  situated  in  the  same  building  with  the  general  offices  of 
Armour  and  Company.  Here  the  general  policy  is  laid 
down,  icing  charges  are  fixed,  claims  are  adjusted  and  set- 
tlements made.  In  the  car-accounting  department,  which  is 
located  in  the  Union  Stock  Yards  in  Chicago,  the  move- 
ment of  cars  throughout  the  country  is  recorded,  and  the 
system  is  so  complete  that  the  whereabouts  of  any  particular 
car  of  the  14,000  operated  can  be  ascertained  at  any  time. 
For  this  purpose  reports  are  made  by  agents  stationed  at 
the  principal  junction  points,  and  sent  by  mail  on  postal 
cards  which  are  printed  according  to  a  certain  form  and 
distributed  by  the  head  office.  They  show  the  number  of 
the  car,  the  time  of  passing  a  certain  point,  the  road  it  is 
traveling  over,  the  place  of  loading,  destination,  and  routing. 
At  the  office  in  Chicago  a  separate  record  is  kept  for  each 
trip  that  a  car  makes,  and  the  forms  used  for  this  purpose 
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are  filled  out  as  returns  from  the  agents  are  received.  When 
a  car  has  finished  its  trip  there  is  thus  a  complete  re- 
cord of  its  journey  from  starting  point  to  destination.  Any 
question  regarding  claims,  mileage,  contents  of  car,  or  any 
other  information  may  therefore  be  settled  by  reference  to 
these  records,  which  are  filed  away  and  kept  for  three  or 
four  years  before  they  are  destroyed.  Some  of  the  rail- 
roads operating  refrigerator  cars  utilize  the  telegraph  for 
reports  from  agents,  and  oftentimes  these  reports  are  most 
complete,  including  condition  of  car,  quantity  of  ice  in  the 
bunkers,  etc.  Instructions  issued  by  the  general  offices  are 
often  very  specific  and  cover  a  great  variety  of  details. 


CHAPTER  II 

The  Part  that  Special-Equipment  Cars  have  Played 
in  the  Development  of  the  Country 


\ 


In  defense  of  private  cars,  general  statements  have  often 
been  made  to  show  the  wonderful  things  they  have  done  in 
the  development  of  certain  industries,  such  as  meat  packing 
and  fruit  and  vegetable  growing ;  the  opponents  answer  that  it 
is  not  necessarily  the  private  car  that  has  done  all  this,  but 
that  it  is  the  refrigerator  car,  whether  owned  by  private 
individuals  or  by  the  railroads.  Inasmuch  as  private  con- 
cerns built  the  first  refrigerators,  and  the  railroads 
for  years  refused  to  furnish  this  equipment,  the  defenders 
of  private  cars  have  more  or  less  reason  for  their  claim.  It 
is  our  purpose,  however,  to  study  the  effect  of  the  special- 
equipment  car  itself  on  the  development  of  the  country,  and 
to  disregard  for  the  present  the  question  of  railroad  or 
private  ownership.  Little  has  been  written  on  this  phase 
of  the  question,  and  it  is  not  generally  realized  what  a 
tremendous  factor  these  cars  have  been  in  the  economic  and 
industrial  history  of  the  country. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  special-equipment  cars,  by  far  the 
most  important  is  the  refrigerator  car.  It  has  revolution- 
ized the  livestock  and  dressed-beef  industries;  it  has  made 
it  possible  to  transport  fruit  and  vegetables  across  the  con- 
tinent and  across  the  ocean,  and  has  therefore  resulted  in  the 
development  of  certain  sections  of  the  country  which  would 
have  otherwise  remained  poor  on  account  of  their  distance 
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from  market.     Some  of  the  most  important  changes  it  has 
brought  about  we  shall  now  consider. 

EFFECT  ON  BEEF-PACKING  INDUSTRY 

As  we  have  seen  before,  meat,  in  early  times,  was  fur- 
nished by  local  slaughter-houses  and  the  live  animals  were 
either  shipped  in  the  ordinary  cattle  cars  of  the  railroads 
from  the  West  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  or  raised  locally. 
There  were  extensive  stockyards  and  slaughter-houses  in 
all  the  principal  cities  of  the  East,  and  the  carriage  of  live 
animals  was  an  important  item  in  the  traffic  of  the  trunk 
lines.  During  the  seventies,  as  we  have  seen,  dressed  beef 
began  to  be  shipped  from  Chicago  to  eastern  markets  in 
refrigerator  cars. 

It  is  easy  to  realize  what  great  economies  were  made 
possible  by  this  change.  The  weight  of  edible  beef  derived 
from  a  steer  is  only  50  to  57  per  cent  of  the  entire  weight 
of  the  animal.  In  those  early  days,  all  the  rest  was  absolute 
waste,  and  the  slaughter-houses  even  paid  sometimes  to 
have  it  carted  away.  In  other  words,  shipment  of  cattle 
meant  the  payment  of  freight  on  a  steer  weighing  1000 
pounds  in  order  to  get  about  550  pounds  available  for 
market.  Furthermore,  there  was  a  deterioration  in  the 
value  of  cattle  after  a  carriage  of  1000  to  2000  miles  in 
cattle  cars;  many  became  sick  and  died  en  route,  there  was 
always  a  considerable  shrinkage  in  the  weight  of  the  ani- 
mals, and  the  general  quality  of  their  meat  was  impaired. 
These  economies  were  readily  recognized  and  the  shipment 
of  dressed  meats  became  general.  As  a  result  of  this,  the 
great  packing  centers  of  the  Middle  West  began  to  spring 
up,  and  consequently  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  in  the  East 
began  to  fall  off.  The  following  figures  demonstrate  this 
tendency : 
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TOTAL  VALUE  OF   MEAT   PRODUCTS   FROM    SLAUGHTERING  AND   PACKING.1 

1880.  I89O.  IQOO. 

Boston $7,096,777        $2,782,823        $1,392,010 

New  York 29,297,527        50,251,504        38,752,586 

Chicago 85,324,371      203,606,402      256,527,949 

Kansas  City 065,000        39,927,192        73,7&7J7i 

1 

At  one  time,  Chicago  was  near  the  borders  of  the  cattle- 
growing"  districts,  and  the  short  haul  to  that  point  soon 
made  it  by  far  the  greatest  livestock  and  packing  center  in 
the  country.  The  cattle-raising  country  gradually  extended 
farther  and  farther  westward  and  the  Chicago  packers  fol- 
lowed this  westward  movement  by  erecting  plants  at  Kansas 
City,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  St.  Joseph,  and  even  fol- 
lowed the  industry  to  Texas,  and  built  great  plants  at  Fort 
Worth.  This  shifting  of  the  meat-packing  centers  was 
made  possible  by  the  use  of  the  refrigerator  car. 

The  westward  movement  of  the  cattle-raising  industry 
itself  has  likewise  been  made  possible  by  the  refrigerator 
car.  In  the  early  days,  when  live  cattle  were  shipped,  the 
distance  from  west  of  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Atlantic 
Coast  was  too  great,  and  the  expense  of  marketing  the  cattle 
too  high,  to  make  the  raising  of  livestock  profitable.  With 
the  introduction  of  refrigerator  cars,  the  utilization  of  the 
vast  grazing  districts  of  the  West  was  made  possible.  Thus, 
not  only  is  the  entire  dressed-meat  industry  dependent  on 
the  refrigerator  car  for  its  existence,  but  also  the  raising  of 
livestock  has  been  extended,  and  many  states  have  been  de- 
veloped and  made  wealthier  through  its  use.  As  the  Census 
of  1900  says : 2  "  The  importance  of  artificial  refrigeration 
to  the  meat  trade  would  be  hard  to  overestimate.  The 
most  important  step  in  the  development  of  American  beef 

1  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ix,  p.  391. 
*Vol.  ix,  p.  416. 
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as  an  article  of  commerce,  was  the  invention  of  the  re- 
frigerator car  by  William  Davis  of  Detroit" 

EFFECT   ON   AGRICULTURE 

Fully  as  important  as  the  part  that  the  refrigerator  car 
has  played  in  the  development  of  the  meat-packing  industry, 
is  its  effect  on  agricultural  development,  in  connection  with 
both  fruit  and  vegetables.  It  was  not  very  long  ago  that 
fruit  was  raised  only  on  a  small  scale,  as  it  had  to  be  con- 
sumed locally,  and  could  not  be  transported  for  any 
considerable  distance.  Fruit  could  be  had  at  any  given 
place  only  at  the  time  it  ripened  locally,  and  any  that  was 
brought  by  express  or  other  means  a  little  before  or  after 
the  short  season  of  three  or  four  weeks  was  very  expensive 
and  considered  a  great  luxury.  As  a  result  of  refrigera- 
tion in  transit,  these  conditions  have  all  been  changed ;  fruit 
is  carried  from  most  remote  sections  of  the  country  to  the 
large  cities  throughout  the  year,  and  instead  of  being  con- 
sidered a  luxury,  it  is  looked  on  as  a  staple  article  of  food. 
As  Mr.  Armour  says  in  his  book  on  private  cars :  "The  oper- 
ation of  private  fruit  refrigerator  cars  has  changed  the 
growing  of  fruits  and  berries  from  a  gamble  to  a  business, 
from  a  local  incident  to  a  national  industry."  Few  people 
realize  what  an  enormous  business  fruit  growing  has  become 
under  the  impetus  given  it  by  refrigerator  cars,  and  not  even 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  adequate  statistics  on 
the  fruit  crop,  which  Mr.  Armour  estimates  at  about  $400,- 
000,000  a  year.1  In  1899  the  principal  fruit-growing  dis- 
tricts of  the  country  shipped  under  refrigeration  only  9,164 
cars;  in  1905  the  same  districts  shipped  42,982  cars.     This 

1  Armour,  op.  cit.,p.Q3.  (This  estimate  is  undoubtedly  too  high.  The 
Census  of  icoo  placed  the  figure  at  $130,000,000,  but  owing  to  the  im- 
perfect returns,  and  the  increase  since  that  time,  this  figure  is  much  too 
low.) 
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gives  some  idea  of  the  rapid  growth  during  the  past  few 
years. 

California  offers  perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  de- 
velopment of  fruit  growing  through  the  use  of  the  refriger- 
ator car.  It  is  the  greatest  fruit-producing  state  in  the 
country,  it  is  situated  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  im- 
i  portant  markets,  and  it  therefore  depends  particularly  on 
transportation  facilities.  The  first  carload  of  300  boxes  of 
oranges  is  said  to  have  been  shipped  in  1876.  This  was 
not  under  refrigeration.  Ventilator  cars  were  used  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  fruit  grown  on  the  uplands,  where  it 
was  dry,  carried  fairly  well,  even  as  far  east  as  New  York 
and  Boston.  Solid  fruit  trains  of  ventilator  cars  were  run  on 
express  schedules  from  Sacramento  to  Chicago  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  by  1886  shipments  had  reached  1000  cars 
per  annum.  In  his  book  The  Modern  Farmer,  Mr.  E.  F. 
Adams  tells  of  the  first  attack  on  eastern  markets  with  de- 
ciduous fruits  from  California;  fresh  fruit  was  shipped  in 
ordinary  freight  cars  attached  to  passenger  trains  at  a  cost 
of  $1400  for  ten  tons,  or  seven  cents  per  pound.  In  con- 
trast to  this,  he  says  that  in  1894  this  trade  had  increased  to 
over  7000  cars,  at  a  cost  of  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per 
pound. 

It  was  not  until  1887  that  the  refrigerator  car  made  its 
appearance  in  California  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Thomas  as  already 
stated  was  probably  the  pioneer  In  this  direction.  After  he 
had  demonstrated  that  fruit  could  be  shipped  successfully 
to  Chicago,  growers  were  induced  to  use  the  cars,  and  the 
experience  of  1888  proved  beyond  all  question  the  useful- 
ness and  practicability  of  the  refrigerator  car  when  properly 
handled.  Deciduous  fruit  was  first  shipped  this  year  under 
refrigeration  from  California,  a  carload  of  ripe  apricots  and 
cherries  being  successfully  sent  to  New  York  without  re- 
icing.     The   facilities   for  transportation   under   refrigera- 
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tion  were  very  crude  in  those  days,  and  there  was  not  what 
could  be  called  a  re-icing  station  all  the  way  from  California 
to  Chicago.  These  early  shipments  were  generally  made  by 
filling  a  car  with  small  allotments  from  different  places,  but 
with  the  development  of  larger  plantings  regular  shipping 
points  were  established  so  that  small  growers  received  the 
same  advantage  as  large  shippers,  except  in  the  matter  of 
carload  rates.  Later,  associations  of  growers  removed  this 
disadvantage  from  the  small  farmer. 

A  review  of  the  different  refrigerator-car  lines  engaged 
in  this  early  California  business  has  been  given  in  another 
place.  Up  to  1900  there  were  five  competing  car  lines 
running  to  California,  and  scarcely  a  year  passed  without 
complaints  on  account  of  a  shortage  of  cars  *  at  some  time 
during  the  season,  with  consequent  loss  to  the  growers. 
The  competition  between  these  lines  led  to  the  payment  of 
excessive  rebates  on  the  refrigeration  charges  to  the  largest 
shippers  in  order  to  induce  them  to  use  certain  cars.  This 
was  eminently  unfair  to  the  small  producers,  and  had  a 
demoralizing  influence  on  the  fruit-shipping  business.  In 
1900,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  made  an  exclusive  con- 
tract with  the  Armour  Car  Lines,  whereby  it  promised  to 
use  nothing  but  Armour  Cars,  and  in  return  for  which  the 
Car  Lines  promised  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  re- 
frigerator and  ventilator  cars  to  all  shippers  on  equal  terms.2 
Without  discussing  in  this  place  the  arguments  for  and 
against  exclusive  contracts,  it  may  be  said  that  the  service 
since  the  making  of  this  contract  has  been  more  efficient; 
there  has  been  an  adequate  supply  of  cars,  and  rebates  have 

1Geo.  B.  Robbins  in  testimony  before  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce,  Feb.  13,  1905. 

*The  terms  of  this  agreement  may  be  found  in  the  testimony  of  Geo. 
B.  Robbins  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  May 
16,  1905. 
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ceased.  The  season  of  1906  perhaps  offers  an  exception 
to  this  statement,  in  that  there  were  complaints  from  ship- 
pers that  they  were  not  able  to  get  enough  cars.  Railroad 
men  in  Chicago  have  expressed  their  opinion  to  the  writer 
that  this  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Harriman 
Lines  had  recently  ordered  equipment  to  supplant  the 
Armour  Lines,  and  that  since  1906  was  the  last  season  the 
private  company  could  operate,  it  was  taking  no  pains  to 
give  adequate  service. 

There  has  been  almost  an  equal  division  of  this  fruit 
traffic  between  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
roads during  the  last  few  years,  the  former  operating  in  the 
northern  part  of  California,  and  the  latter  in  the  southern, 
with  but  comparatively  little  chance  for  competition.  The 
rivalry  has  been  very  friendly  where  there  has  been  competi- 
tion, and  neither  road  has  attempted  to  any  extent  to  invade 
the  territory  of  the  other.  The  relations  between  the 
Harriman  interests  and  the  Santa  Fe,  recently  made  public, 
may  possibly  explain  this  friendliness  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  movement  of  oranges  and  lemons  from  California  for 
the  last  few  years  has  been  as  follows : 1 

Date.  Carloads. 

I894-95- • 5,575 

1895-96 6,915 

1896-97 7,35o 

1897-98 15,400 

1898-99 10,875 

1899-00 18,400 

1900-01 24,900 

1901-02 19,180 

1002-03 23,871 

1903-04 29,299 

1904-05. 31422 

1005-06 27,610 

1  California  Fruit  Grower,  Dec.  22,  1906. 
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The  thirty  thousand  carloads  of  fruit  shipped  during  the 
season  of  1904-05  amounted  to  over  10,000,000  boxes, 
valued  in  California  at  $27,000,000.  Figures  furnished  by 
the  Santa  Fe  Refrigerator  Despatch  Company  show  the  in- 
creasing amount  shipped  each  year  in  its  cars  under  re- 
frigeration, as  compared  with  merely  ventilation : 

Percentage  under 
Year.  Refrigeration. 

1897-98 22% 

1898-99 17% 

1899-00 28% 

1900-01 47% 

1901-02 , 33% 

1902-03 48% 

1903-04 40% 

1904-05 51% 

The  reason  for  there  being  so  many  shipped  under  ventila- 
tion alone  is  that  the  citrus-fruit  shipments,  which  we  are 
considering  at  present,  are  made  almost  entirely  during  the 
cold  half  of  the  year.  The  use  of  refrigeration  is  increas- 
ing, however,  even  in  those  months.  The  extent  to  which 
refrigeration  is  supplanting  mere  ventilation  will  be  brought 
out  more  clearly  in  connection  with  the  shipment  of  vege- 
tables from  California.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  deciduous 
fruit,  which  is  shipped  during  the  summer  months,  goes  in 
refrigerator  cars  under  ice. 

Before  leaving  California,  it  will  be  well  to  glance  at  the 
deciduous-fruit  industry.  The  development  of  this,  al- 
though not  so  phenomenal  as  that  of  citrus  fruit,  has  been 
remarkable.  In  1895  it  amounted  to  4,568  carloads,  in 
1901  to  7,136  carloads  and  in  1905  to  8,224  carloads.1  For 
1905  the  shipment  of  deciduous  fruits  by  varieties  was  as 
follows : 

1  California  Fruit  Grower,  Dec.  22,  1906. 
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Fruit.  •     Carloads. 

Apricots 279 

Cherries 79 

Grapes 1,602 

Peaches 1,946 

Pears 1,013 

Plums 1,391 

Various 1,914 

Total 8,224 

From  the  various  figures  given  above,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  fruit  industry  in  California  is  still  in  its  infancy;  that  it 
did  not  begin  to  assume  any  great  importance  until  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  ago;  and  that  in  that  time  it  has  de- 
veloped rapidly.  .  Its  fruit  now  reaches  every  town  of  im- 
portance in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  many 
European  and  other  foreign  markets,  and  has  been  a  factor 
in  the  decline  of  fruit  raising  in  foreign  countries,  especially 
in  the  growing  of  oranges  in  Southern  European  countries. 
Furthermore,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  such  expansion  of  the 
business  could  have  taken  place  without  the  refrigerator  car. 

Georgia  is  one  of  the  most  important  peach-growing  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  In  his  annual  report  for  1875,  Mr. 
Thos.  P.  James,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Georgia, 
speaking  of  possibilities  in  fruit  culture  in  that  state,  said : 

By  the  twentieth  of  June,  Georgia  might  place  on  the  markets 
of  the  large  cities  of  the  North  a  million  bushels  of  the  most 
delicious  peaches,  and  have  virtually  a  monopoly  of  those 
markets  for  one  month.  .  .  .  With  one-half  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense now  bestowed  upon  the  culture  of  cotton,  which  sells  at 
the  cost  of  production,  our  farmers  might  secure  millions  of 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  fruits. 

Thus  was  it  realized  what  was  possible  if  there  were  efficient 
means  of  getting  fruit  to  market. 
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Georgia  *  began  raising  peaches  for  local  markets  soon 
after  the  Civil  War.  In  1876  the  present  Georgia  State 
Horticultural  Society  was  organized,  and  it  at  once  became 
active  in  encouraging  fruit  culture,  and  in  studying  means 
to  get  the  product  to  distant  markets.  In  1877,  a  few 
peaches  were  sent  to  New  York  by  express,  and  one  shipper 
received  $10  per  bushel,  which  was  about  16  cents  for  each 
peach.  This  fruit  was  picked  ripe  and  packed  in  live  moss. 
In  1879  refrigerator  boxes,  sent  by  express,  brought  fairly 
good  returns.  In  1880  peaches  were  shipped  to  northern 
markets  by  freight  for  the  first  time, — by  rail  to  Savannah 
in  stock  cars,  and  thence  in  the  refrigerator  compartments 
of  the  steamers  of  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company  to  New 
York.  It  was  not  until  1882  that  the  railroads  began  to 
furnish  refrigeration  in  transit.  The  Central  Railroad  of 
Georgia  converted  a  few  box  cars  into  so-called  refrigerator 
cars  to  run  from  the  fruit  district  to  Savannah.  The  only 
change  in  the  construction  was  the  placing  of  a  trough- 
shaped  wooden  ice  chamber  longitudinally  through  the  car, 
which  was  filled  with  ice,  and  the  fruit  was  loaded  around  it. 
The  same  year,  the  "Austell  "  refrigerator  car  made  its 
appearance.  This  was  similar  to  the  modern  refrigerator 
cars,  except  that  it  had  over-head  ice  chambers.  For  the 
next  two  or  three  years,  the  fruit  crop  was  a  failure  oh  ac- 
count of  late  frosts,  but  with  the  transportation  problem 
solved  the  fruit  acreage  increased  rapidly,  and  by  1889  the 
refrigerator  car  was  in  general  use. 

The  history  of  the  fruit  industry  in  Georgia  reveals  a 
number  of  disastrous  years  when  sometimes  there  was  not 
a  carload  of  peaches  shipped  from  the  state  on  account  of 
crop  failures.  In  1889  there  had  been  over  150  cars 
shipped    over    the  Central    of    Georgia    Railroad,    which 

lA  History  of  the  Peach  Industry  in  Georgia,  compiled  by  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia  Railroad. 
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handles  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  crop.  1890  and  1891  were 
disastrous  years;  1892  and  1893  good  years  with  250  cars 
the  latter  year;  and  by  1895  there  were  743  cars  handled. 
Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  procuring  a  sufficient 
number  of  refrigerator  cars,  and  also  in  procuring  ice  for 
them.  At  this  time  there  were  five  competing  refrigerator- 
car  companies  in  the  field.  In  1898  the  Central  of  Georgia, 
apparently  with  the  consent  of  the  growers,  made  an  ex- 
clusive contract  with  the  Armour  Car  Lines,  and  since  then 
the  peaches  of  Georgia  have  been  handled  only  in  Armour 
cars.  In  that  year  there  were  1733  cars  shipped.  Since 
1898  the  crop  has  increased  to  about  5,000  cars  per  annum. 

The  peach  district  of  Georgia  which  was  originally  con- 
fined to  one  county,  has  spread  practically  over  the  entire 
state.  New  orchards  are  being  planted  every  year,  and  in- 
dications are  that  the  industry  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Fruit 
lands  have  increased  in  value  in  some  cases  from  as  low  as 
one  dollar  an  acre  to  about  $300  an  acre.  It  is  easy  to  see 
from  this  review  of  the  peach  industry  in  Georgia,  what  a 
prominent  part  the  refrigerator  car  has  played. 

The  Michigan  fruit  belt,  which  extends  north  and  south 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Lake  Michigan,  is  an  old  district, 
and  the  fruit  business  there  has  not  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds  under  the  present  influence  of  the  refrigerator  car, 
as  it  has  in  other  sections,  which  are  situated  farther  from 
important  markets.  For  years  the  crop  was  dumped  into 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  by  steamer  across  the  lake,  with  a 
resulting  glut  in  these  markets,  and  low  prices.  In  fact, 
commission  men  in  Chicago  made  handsome  profits  by  re- 
shipping  the  peaches  to  eastern  markets,  before  the  cars 
invaded  the  territory  itself.  The  first  attempts  to  handle 
Michigan  peaches  under  refrigeration  were  made  in  1889  by 
Mr.  F.  A.  Thomas,  the  pioneer  in  the  California  business. 
As  a  large  part  of  the  producing  territory  was  not  easily 
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accessible  to  railroads,  Mr.  Thomas  x  leased  for  the  season 
portions  of  the  holds  of  two  steamers  plying  between 
Saugatuck,  Mich.,  and  Chicago,  a  distance  of  about  90 
miles.  The  compartments  in  these  steamers  were  cooled, 
so  that  the  fruit  was  in  good  condition  when  it  reached 
the  wharf  in  Chicago,  where  it  was  loaded  into  refrigerator 
cars,  and  then  transported  to  distant  markets.  This  re- 
handling  was  however,  expensive,  and  injured  the  fruit,  so 
that  it  has  not  since  been  attempted  on  a  large  scale. 

As  the  Michigan  district  is  so  far  north,  and  since  the 
crop  does  not  ripen  until  in  September  and  October,  there 
is  not  so  much  need  of  refrigeration  as  in  the  case  of  the 
districts  lying  farther  south.  Mr.  Robbins,  President  of 
the  Armour  Car  Lines,  made  an  estimate  in  1905,  that  about 
one-third  of  the  shipments  from  the  state  were  made  under 
ice.  Prior  to  1900,  however,  refrigeration  was  hardly 
used  at  all,  and  the  more  extensive  use  of  refrigerator  cars, 
which  have  invaded  the  state  in  the  last  few  years,  has 
brought  important  benefits  to  the  growers.  With  the  re- 
frigerator car  came  eastern  buyers ;  the  market  was  greatly 
extended,  and  prices  rose;  acreage  increased;  land  values 
grew  from  less  than  $25  per  acre  before  development  for 
peach  growing,  to  $250,  $300,  and  even  more,  with  bearing 
peach  orchards.  Great  quantities  of  fruit  are  still  shipped 
to  Chicago  by  steamer  from  districts  not  accessible  to  the 
railroads,  and  prices  in  that  city  are  consequently  lower. 
Mr.  Armour,  in  his  book  on  private  cars,2  tells  of  the  ex- 
perience of  representatives  of  eastern  fruit  houses  who 
came  to  Michigan  to  buy.  At  the  points  served  by  private 
cars  they  found  competing  buyers,  but  discovered  that  great 
quantities  were  being  sent  to  Chicago  by  steamer  from 

'Taylor,  Yearbook  of  Department  of Agriculture \  1900,  p.  576. 
*  Page  98. 
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places  not  served  by  the  railroads.  They  forthwith  went 
to  Chicago,  and  bought  Michigan  peaches  on  the  open 
market  in  South  Water  Street  for  shipment  east,  at  lower 
prices  than  they  would  have  had  to  pay  over  in  Michigan 
at  points  served  by  refrigerator  cars.  This  happened  as 
late  as  1904.  Another  instance  is  that  of  a  grower  of 
Shelby,  Michigan,  who  shipped  plums  to  two  points, 
Chicago,  111.,  and  Dayton,  Ohio.  Those  sent  to  Chicago 
brought  80  cents  a  bushel;  those  to  Dayton,  $1.45  a  bushel. 

The  Armour  people  have  handled  the  bulk  of  the  Michi- 
gan fruit,  and  deserve  credit  for  having  stimulated  the  busi- 
ness, by  acquainting  eastern  buyers  with  conditions,  and 
bringing  them  to  the  state  where  they  buy  direct  of  the 
grower.  In  1902  Armour  made  exclusive  contracts  with 
the  Pere  Marquette  and  the  Michigan  Central,  and  for  two 
years  handled  all  the  traffic  originating  on  those  lines.  The 
complaints  that  arose  in  connection  with  these  exclusive 
contracts  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter.  Besides 
peaches,  Michigan  also  raises  large  quantities  of  plums, 
strawberries,  apples,  pears,  melons,  and  grapes,  and  is  ship- 
ping an  increasingly  large  number  of  these  fruits  to  points 
outside  the  state.  In  1900,  there  were  4,360  cars  of  peaches 
shipped,  and  in  1904  the  number  had  risen  to  about  8,000. 
This  notable  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  does  not  neces- 
sarily show  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  fruit  industry 
of  the  state,  but  is  rather  an  evidence  of  the  more  extensive 
use  of  refrigerator  cars,  as  compared  with  shipments  by 
steamer. 

Thus  we  have  traced  the  development  of  what  may  be 
called  the  three  principal  fruit-growing  districts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  have  noticed  the  dependence  of  this  development  on 
the  refrigerator  car.  Since  the  introduction  of  this  means 
of  transportation,  however,  and  more  especially  within  the 
last  ten  years,  there  have  been  other  districts  which  had 
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never  grown  fruit  to  any  extent,  but  which  have  now  be- 
gun to  come  into  prominence.  The  extent  of  this  whole- 
sale development  of  fruit  lands  may  be  shown  by  giving  a 
few  more  examples. 

The  cultivation  of  strawberries  offers  a  good  illustration. 
But  a  few  years  ago,  the  length  of  time  that  strawberries 
were  in  the  market  at  any  one  place  was  very  short,  as  they 
are  of  an  extremely  perishable  nature,  and  cannot  safely 
be  carried  longer  than  twenty-four  hours  without  being 
iced.  The  largest  producing  areas  were  those  near  the 
great  markets,  as  in  Maryland,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  New 
York,  and  in  1899  those  four  states  produced  more  than  any 
others.  With  the  perfection  of  the  refrigerator  car,  how- 
ever, strawberries  began  to  move  from  the  Southern  States 
at  the  time  of  ripening  there,  and  are  now  commonly  seen 
on  the  fruit-stands  of  the  northern  cities  in  mid-winter. 
This  has  led  to  the  rapid  development  of  strawberry  plant- 
ings in  certain  sections  of  the  South,  the  most  important 
ones  being  in  the  Carolinas,  Florida,  Arkansas,  Tennessee, 
and  Missouri. 

Strawberries  were  first  shipped  from  Florida  to  New 
York  under  refrigeration  in  1888,  but  this  traffic  did  not 
assume  much  importance  until  within  the  last  five  or  ten 
years.  North  Carolina  is  now  the  most  important  of  these 
southern  districts,  while  fifteen  years  ago  the  crop  there 
was  almost  nothing.  A  few  berries  were  shipped  at  first 
by  express  in  refrigerator  chests,  and  many  continued  to  be 
shipped  in  this  way  even  after  the  advent  of  refrigerator 
cars.  Shipments  by  express  and  by  ventilated  cars  have 
been  superseded  by  the  use  of  this  more  modern  device,  as 
illustrated  by  the  following  figures :  traffic  carried  x  from 
North  Carolina  in  refrigerator  cars  increased  from  1897 

1  Twelfth  Census  of  U.  5.,  vol.  vi.  p.  305. 
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to  1900,  152  per  cent,  while  that  carried  by  express  com- 
panies increased  only  31  per  cent  and  that  forwarded  by 
ventilator  cars  decreased  82  per  cent.  As  a  net  result  of 
these  changes  the  proportion  of  the  whole  traffic  carried  in 
refrigerator  cars  in  1900  was  80.7  per  cent  while  in  1897 
it  was  only  67  per  cent.  Since  then  the  proportion  carried 
in  refrigerator  cars  has  increased  still  further,  until  now  it 
is  over  90  per  cent. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  shipments  from  North  Carolina 
were  unimportant,  in  1897  they  amounted  to  about  500 
carloads  and  in  1904  to  over  3000  carloads.  Since  the 
season  lasts  only  a  month,  this  meant  100  carloads  a  day. 
Chadbourn,  N.  C,  did  not  ship  a  carload  ten  years  ago,  but 
is  today  the  largest  berry-shipping  point  in  the  United 
States.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  carries  the  bulk  of  this 
Carolina  business,  and  since  1898  Armour  cars  have  been 
operating  over  this  road  under  an  exclusive  contract.  Dur- 
ing the  early  nineties,  three  or  four  other  companies  had 
been  competing  for  the  business,  the  service  was  not 
reliable,  and  it  was  on  the  recommendation  of  the  growers 
themselves  that  an  exclusive  contract  was  given  to  Armour. 
In  1905,  shipments  increased  at  one  time  to  200  cars  a 
day,  and  there  was  a  shortage  of  cars  owing  to  poor  hand- 
ling of  empties  and  freight  blockades,  with  a  consequent 
loss  to  the  shippers  of  thousands  of  dollars.  As  a  result  of 
this,  Armour  settled  claims  for  $75,000. x 

Florida  has,  of  course,  derived  great  benefits  from  the 
development  of  modern  transportation  facilities,  but  this 
state  has  never  fully  recovered  from  the  freeze  of  the  late 
nineties,  and  has  been  overshadowed  by  California  in  the 
production    of    subtropical    fruits.      Florida    has    the    ad- 

'  G.  B.  Robbins  in  testimony  before  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce,  May  15,  1905. 
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vantage  of  being  the  farthest  south,  and  consequently  is 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  prices  paid  for  the  earliest 
shipments.  This  fact,  together  with  the  destruction  of  so 
many  of  the  orange  trees,  has  led  to  a  diversification  of 
crops,  the  principal  of  which  are  strawberries,  grapefruit, 
peaches,  and  pineapples. 

The  railroads,  through  their  industrial  commissioners 
and  their  refrigerator-car  departments,  have  aided  in  de- 
veloping certain  sections  along  their  lines  and  have  adver- 
tised them  by  means  of  descriptive  pamphlets  which  have 
been  distributed  broadcast.  Texas,  especially,  is  at  present 
being  advertised  by  the  roads  entering  that  state.  Many 
out-of-the-way  places  in  the  Western  States,  where  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  never  thought  that  it  would  pay  to  raise 
fruit  on  a  large  scale,  are  now  sending  carloads  of  perish- 
able orchard  produce  to  the  eastern  markets,  with  resulting 
prosperity  among  the  farmers,  and  increasing  land  values. 
States  that  have  been  benefited  in  this  way  are  Utah, 
Arizona,  Idaho,  and  Arkansas  (where  the  Ozark  region 
deserves  special  mention  for  its  apples  and  peaches).  The 
far  Northwest  now  sends  to  market  from  2000  to  300a 
cars  of  fruit  a  year,  and  the  northern  routes  across  the  con- 
tinent have  efficient  refrigerator  equipments  of  their  own. 
The  State  of  Washington,  especially,  is  coming  to  the  front 
in  the  raising  of  apples. 

EFFECT  ON  VEGETABLE  GROWING 

The  transformation  of  industries  brought  about  by  mod- 
ern methods  of  transportation,  is  nowhere  more  clearly 
evidenced  than  in  vegetable  gardening.  Until  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century,  vegetables  were  grown  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  market  for  which  they  were  intended, 
and  could  be  supplied  only  during  the  brief  period  when  the 
several  products  were  locally  in  season,  except  that  small 
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quantities  were  produced  under  glass.  The  location  of  the 
first  truck  farms  was  determined  by  proximity  to  water- 
transportation  facilities;  thus  one  of  the  earliest  centers  for 
this  business  was  along  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  where 
fast-sailing  oyster  boats  were  employed  for  sending  the 
produce  to  the  neighboring  markets  of  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia.  Likewise  the  gardeners  around  New  York 
began  pushing  out  along  Long  Island,  using  the  waters  of 
the  Sound  for  transporting  their  produce.  The  trucking 
region  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  is  another 
example  of  the  effect  of  convenient  water  transportation  in 
causing  the  early  development  of  farming  on  a  large  scale. 

From  these  centers,  the  industry  gradually  began  to 
spread  southward,  pari  passu  with  the  development  of  trans- 
portation facilities.  In  the  early  fifties,  the  raising  of  vege- 
tables for  northern  markets  began  around  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  1854  the  first  cargo  of  200  barrels  of  garden 
truck  was  carried  from  this  port  by  steamer  to  New  York. 
To  secure  proper  ventilation  it  was  necessary  that  these 
should  be  carried  on  deck  so  that  only  a  small  load  was 
possible  until  efficient  means  of  ventilation  were  devised. 
The  first  all-rail  shipment  from  Norfolk  to  New  York  was 
made  in  1885,  and  with  the  use  of  the  ventilator  car,  and 
later  of  the  refrigerator  car,  the  area  of  production  began 
to  extend  rapidly  southward  and  westward.  Charleston 
and  Savannah  soon  became  centers  of  important  trucking 
regions,  and  then  came  the  whole  state  of  Florida.  The 
development  in  this  state  has  been  very  recent;  from  one 
section  which  raises  lettuce,  celery,  pease,  beans,  and  cucum- 
bers, the  shipments  increased  from  about  100  cars  in  1898 
to  over  800  cars  in  1904.1  Extending  northward  and 
westward    from    Florida    are   the    watermelon    region    of 

1  Testimony  of  T.  B.  Felder  before  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce,  Feb.  16,  1905. 
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Georgia  and  the  trucking  districts  around  Mobile  and  New- 
Orleans.  Texas  is  now  being  developed  and  this  state,  on 
account  of  its  remarkable  soil  and  climate,  gives  promise 
of  becoming  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  vege- 
table-growing states  in  the  country. 

A  development  analogous  to  this  has  also  taken  place 
in  the  districts  around  Chicago.  With  the  building  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  the  region  in  Southern  Illinois  was 
first  opened  up.  From  this  point  the  business  has 
gradually  extended  to  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Mississippi, 
and  Arkansas.  About  seven  or  eight  years  ago  fifty  cars 
of  tomatoes  were  shipped  from  Humboldt,  Tennessee,  dur- 
ing a  season.  These  had  to  be  shipped  green,  and  ripened 
in  the  commission  man's  store  room,  thereby  impairing  the 
quality.  This  point  now  ships  over  500  cars  a  season,  the 
tomatoes  are  allowred  to  ripen  on  the  vines,  and  therefore 
bring  much  better  prices.1  Crystal  Springs,  Mississippi, 
has  long  been  the  greatest  tomato-shipping  point  in  the 
world.  The  industry  began  there  about  1875,  and  in  1885 
it  was  shipping  from  five  to  eight  cars  a  day.  In  1895  the 
number  had  increased  to  between  forty  and  fifty  cars  a  day. 
The  extension  of  truck-growing  districts  has  also  spread 
to  the  West  and  even  as  far  as  California.  Shipments  of 
vegetables  from  this  state  to  eastern  markets  for  the  past 
few  years  have  been  as  follows : 

Percentage  of  total 
Year.  Cars.  carried  by  Santa  Fe 

under  refrigeration. 

1897-98 738  .  18% 

1898-99 870  25% 

1899-00 1,530  50% 

1900-01 1,918  69% 

1901-02 2,181  67% 

1902-03 2,076  72% 

1903-04 2.230  84% 

1904-05 2,263  00% 

'Armour,  op.  cit.,  p.  93. 
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The  last  column  of  figures  shows  to  what  an  extent  ship- 
ment under  refrigeration  has  supplanted  that  under  ventila- 
tion, and  shows  furthermore  that  practically  the  entire  crop 
is  now  carried  under  ice.  Other  sections  west  of  the 
Mississippi  have  also  sprung  up,  such  as  the  Ozark  Moun- 
tain region  in  Arkansas,  certain  districts  in  Iowa,  and 
Kansas,  and  the  irrigated  territory  of  the  Arkansas  Valley 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Colorado,  where  the  famous  Rocky- 
ford  cantaloupe  region  is  located.  The  development  of  this 
region  illustrates  so  well  the  influence  of  refrigerator  cars, 
that  a  short  review  of  its  history  is  instructive. 

The  Rockyford  cantaloupe  was  first  grown  for  markets 
at  Rockyford,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Colorado,  in 
1885,  and  for  years  it  was  raised  on  a  small  scale  and  sent 
only  as  far  as  Denver,  Pueblo,  and  other  cities  within 
easy  reach.  In  1894  the  growers  cooperated  and  shipped 
for  the  first  time  in  carload  lots.  Transportation  facilities 
were  not  adequate  for  the  handling  of  the  crop,  and  the 
adjacent  markets  were  flooded  with  melons,  with  conse- 
quent loss  to  the  farmers.  It  was  not  until  1897  that  ship- 
ments were  made  as  far  east  as  New  York,  by  means  of  the 
refrigerator  car.  This  expansion  of  the  market  was  im- 
mediately attended  by  an  increase  of  the  business,  and  the 
Rockyford  soon  became  famous  in  the  eastern  markets  for 
its  thick  flesh  and  delicious  flavor.  In  1897  there  were  121 
cars  shipped  from  the  Rockyford  district;  in  1904  the  num- 
ber had  increased  to  1,182.  In  the  same  time  land  values 
had  increased  from  five  dollars  to  $100  and  $150  per  acre. 
It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  prosperity  of  this  section  is 
due  entirely  to  the  use  of  the  refrigerator  car,  because  the 
raising  of  melons  would  have  been  impossible  without  irri- 
gation. When  the  lands  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  were  first 
irrigated,  alfalfa  became  the  principal  crop,  and  naturally 
contributed  to  the  advance  in  land  values.     The  enormous 
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increases  in  values,  as  cited  above,  were,  however,  due  to 
the  growth  of  the  melon  industry,  which,  in  turn  is  depen- 
dent on  the  facilities  for  transportation  to  distant  markets. 

Prior  to  1897,  the  high  prices  and  limited  supply  made 
the  cantaloupe  a  great  luxury,  and  it  was  too  expensive  for 
the  ordinary  grocer  to  handle.  New  York  had  been  sup- 
plied for  years  with  an  inferior  melon,  mainly  from  Mary- 
land, Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  season  lasted  but 
a  few  weeks.  When  the  superior  qualities  of  the  Rocky- 
ford  became  known,  other  districts  all  over  the  country  be- 
gan to  raise  it — principally  Florida,  Georgia,  the  Carolinas, 
Texas,  and  California.  The  result  of  this  expansion  of 
the  growing  area  is  that  New  York  is  now  supplied  with 
melons  from  early  in  May  until  late  in  October.  The  earli- 
est shipments  come  from  Florida,  and  then  from  districts 
farther  and  farther  north  as  the  season  advances.  The  canta- 
loupe is  a  highly  perishable  commodity  and  requires  careful 
handling  and  supervision  in  transportation.  It  thus  furnishes, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  change 
that  has  been  wrought  by  the  refrigerator  car  on  our  agri- 
cultural development.  In  1897  the  amount  consumed  in 
the  United  States  was  not  over  400  carloads.  This  amount 
gradually  increased  until  during  the  year  1905,  6,920  car- 
loads were  used  throughout  the  country,  and  the  season  for 
cantaloupes  has  changed  from  a  period  of  less  than  two 
months  to  six  months  of  carload  business.1 

The  consumption  of  those  vegetables  which  are  the  most 
perishable  has  shown  the  greatest  increase  under  the  in- 
fluence of  refrigeration  in  transit.  For  instance,  not  more 
than  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  one  car  a  day  of  head-lettuce 
was  sufficient  to  supply  the  New  York  market.     Now,  New 

1  Development  of  the  Rocky  ford  Cantaloupe  Industry,  by  P.  K.  Blinn. 
Bulletin  108,  Colorado  Agr.  Experiment  Station. 
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York  alone  uses  forty  to  fifty  cars  a  day  during  the  winter 
months.     Many  vegetables  of  this   nature  were   formerly 
raised  at  great  expense  under  glass  near  the  large  cities,  so 
as  to  take  advantage  of  the  fancy  prices  that  could  be  ob- 
tained early  in  the  season.     The  competition  of  southern 
districts,    however,   has    forced    many    of   these   hot-house 
cultivators  out  of  business.     Celery,  cauliflower,  asparagus, 
and  cabbages,  are  shipped  to  a  great  extent  in  refrigerator 
cars.     The  Illinois  Central  long  ago  earned  the  sobriquet 
of  "  the  cabbage  route  "  from  the  fact  that  it  was  moving 
trainloads  of  cabbages  north  daily  during  spring  and  early 
summer,  and  equally  large  quantities  south  during  fall  and 
winter.     The  need  of  refrigeration  for  asparagus  is  illu- 
strated by  a  recent  occurrence  in  Chicago.     A  car  came  to 
that  city  loaded  with  asparagus,  and  through  some  mistake 
no  ice  had  been  placed  in  the  bunkers.     As  asparagus  is 
packed  in  damp  moss,  it  was  found  on  opening  the  car  that 
the  asparagus  stalks  had  grown  a  foot,  and  were  unfit  for 
market.      The    principal    celery-growing    district    of    the 
country   has   always  been   around   Kalamazoo,    Michigan. 
Now  celery  is  grown  in  California  and  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States.     In  1904  an  island  in  the  San  Joaquin 
River  in  California  began  to  raise  celery  for  eastern  mar- 
kets.    In  that  year  it  shipped  eight  carloads,  in  1905,  forty 
carloads,  and  in  1906,  400  carloads,  at  a  profit  of  seventy- 
five  dollars  an  acre.     Not  one  pound  of  this  could  be  shipped 
if  it  were  not  for  refrigerator  cars. 

In  the  shipment  of  the  more  hardy  vegetables,  refrigera- 
tor cars  are  used  perhaps  even  more  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer, in  order  to  keep  them  from  freezing.  Potatoes,  for 
instance,  are  being  shipped  in  this  way  more  and  more 
every  year.  Vegetables  grown  for  export  are  more  apt  to 
be  sent  under  refrigeration  than  those  destined  for  domestic 
markets.     In  fact,  the  demand  for  refrigerator  cars  for  the 
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shipment  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds  is  increasing  rapidly, 
and  judging  from  the  comparatively  recent  origin  of  this 
business,  and  its  growth  during  the  last  few  years,  it  may 
be  considered  as  still  in  the  early  stages  of  its  development. 

Another  important  class  of  commodities,  the  transporta- 
tion of  which  over  great  distances  is  largely  dependent  on 
refrigerating  facilities,  is  dairy  products,  which  include 
principally  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  milk,  and  dressed  poultry. 
In  fact,  the  refrigerator  cars  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  numbering  about  3500,  are  used  almost  entirely 
for  this  business.  Their  ice  capacity  is  not  so  great  as 
that  of  the  ordinary  fruit  car,  and  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  when  fruit  shipments  originate  along  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines,  especially  in  Delaware,  the  traffic  has  been  handled 
in  Armour  cars,  although  not  under  an  exclusive  contract.1 
The  cars  of  the  Merchants*  Despatch  Transportation  Com- 
pany, the  line  operating  over  the  New  York  Central  Lines, 
are  also  intended  primarily  for  this  kind  of  traffic.  The 
growth  of  dairy  farming  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Nebraska, 
as  well  as  in  other  western  states,  has  been  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  these  superior  facilities  for  getting  goods  to 
eastern  markets. 

A  single  illustration  of  this  development  will  suffice. 
Ex-Governor  W.  D.  Hoard  of  Wisconsin,  speaking  before 
the  Wisconsin  Dairymen's  Association 2  in  1900,  told  of 
the  early  history  of  the  industry  in  that  state.  In  1873 
there  were  about  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  dairy  products 
in  the  state;  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  forty 
cheese  factories  struggling  in  a  feeble  way;  no  creameries, 
and  few  private  dairies.     It  was  costing  two  cents  and  a 

1  Armour,  op.  tit.,  p.  269. 

*  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairymen  s  Asso- 
ciation, 1900. 
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half  a  pound  to  ship  cheese  to  New  York  City  in  ordinary 
box  cars,  and  the  channels  of  commerce  were  blocked  to 
Wisconsin  dairymen,  as  they  had  to  send  their  products  to 
Chicago,  and  then  have  them  reshipped  to  eastern  markets. 
About  that  time  Mr.  Hoard  interviewed  Mr.  W.  W.  Chand- 
ler, the  originator  of  refrigerator  cars  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  induced  him  to  send  some  of  his  cars  to 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chandler  himself  went  to  the  principal 
shipping  points,  and  explained  to  the  dairymen  the  whole 
system  of  refrigeration  as  it  was  understood  in  those  early 
days,  and  offered  a  rate  of  one  cent  a  pound  in  iced  cars 
to  New  York  City.  The  business  immediately  began  to 
grow.  In  1876,  at  the  Centennial,  Wisconsin  men  took 
the  first  premium  on  their  cheese.  By  1890,  many  farm- 
ers had  turned  their  attention  from  wheat  farming  to  dairy 
farming,  and  the  state  was  sending  large  quantities  of  butter 
and  cheese  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  some  to  be  used  there, 
and  some  to  be  sent  to  England.  In  1900,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  dairy  products  of  the  state  had  an  annual  value  of 
$35,ooo,ooo,  and  land  values  had  increased  from  eighteen 
dollars  to  between  sixty  and  eighty  dollars  an  acre. 


EFFECT  ON   PRICES 

We  have  now  reviewed  some  of  the  more  important 
phases  of  our  agricultural  development,  which  have  been  de- 
pendent on  the  refrigerator  car.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
notice  the  effect  of  this  development  on  prices  of  agricultural 
produce.  Statistics  of  the  prices  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
meager  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  a  national  market 
has  but  recently  supplanted  local  markets  for  these  goods, 
and  second,  because  there  has  been  so  much  irregularity  in 
the  size  of  packages  that  uniform  price  quotations  in  the 
majority  of  cases  have  been  next  to  impossible.  Although 
the  size  of  packages  still  varies  to  some  extent  in  different 
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parts  of  the  country,  yet  there  has  been  much  progress  in 
attaining  uniformity  for  the  most  important  products. 
Furthermore,  price  statistics  over  a  series  of  years  would 
tell  but  little  in  the  case  of  fruit,  especially,  because  the  crop 
varies  to  such  an  extent  with  climatic  conditions  that  the 
fluctuations  in  prices  from  year  to  year  are  enormous. 

Some  general  tendencies  in  the  prices  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables may,  however,  be  noticed  as  a  result  of  improved 
transportation  facilities.  These  are:  first,  a  greater  stabil- 
ity of  price  in  any  particular  market;  second,  a  general 
leveling  of  prices  throughout  the  whole  country ;  and  third, 
a  general  raising  of  prices  for  the  growers  situated  at  a 
distance  from  the  large  markets. 

•  As  to  the  greater  stability  of  prices  over  a  more  extended 
time,  it  is  well  known  that  the  price  of  a  perishable  com- 
modity is  high  when  it  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
market  and  that  it  gradualy  falls,  sometimes  to  a  very  low 
level  at  the  height  of  the  season,  and  then  rises  again  as  the 
season  wanes.  Before  the  advent  of  refrigerator  cars,  these 
fluctuations  in  prices  were  much  more  extreme  than  they 
are  now,  and  covered  a  shorter  period.  Any  particular 
market  could  be  supplied  with  such  an  article  only  at  the 
time  of  year  that  it  ripened  in  the  vicinity  of  that  market. 
For  instance,  take  strawberries  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
The  first  berries  that  reached  the  city  were  either  those 
raised  under  glass,  or  sent  from  Delaware  or  New  Jersey 
by  express  at  great  cost,  and  these  naturally  obtained  fancy 
prices  paid  by  the  wealthier  classes.  When  the  berries  be- 
gan to  ripen  locally  and  on  Long  Island,  the  price  fell 
rapidly,  and  often  reached  a  point  so  low  as  to  be  unremun- 
erative  to  the  growers  and  the  season  came  to  an  end 
abruptly  with  the  last  of  the  locally-grown  berries,  having 
lasted  approximately  six  weeks.  With  the  use  of  the  ven- 
tilator car,  the  area  of  production  was  extended  slightly  and 
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berries  began  to  arrive  a  little  earlier.  Then  came  the  re- 
frigerator car,  and  the  consequent  development  of  the  vast 
strawberry  fields  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 
Berries  now  begin  to  arrive  in  mid-winter  from  Florida. 
The  first  ones  command  a  high  price,  to  be  sure,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  winter  months  the  price  falls  to  a  point  within 
reach  of  large  classes  of  people,  and  remains  comparatively 
stable  until  the  berries  ripen  locally.  After  these  have 
passed,  small  quantities  of  berries  continue  to  find  their  way 
to  market  from  more  northern  sections,  and  the  price  gradu- 
ally rises  again.  Thus  the  season  for  strawberries  has  been 
increased  frbm  about  six  weeks  to  over  six  months,  with 
the  prices  fairly  uniform  a  large  part  of  the  time,  and  within 
reach  of  all  but  the  poorest  classes.  It  is  evident  that  this 
result  has  been  brought  about  through  the  extension  of  the 
producing  area,  which  in  turn,  has  been  made  possible  by 
trie  refrigerator  car. 

The  second  tendency,  the  leveling  of  the  prices  of  perish- 
able commodities  throughout  the  whole  country,  is  due  to 
the  extension  of  the  market  area.  When  each  fruit-grow- 
ing district,  for  example,  was  dependent  on  the  nearest  city 
for  the  sale  of  its  products,  the  market  was  very  limited, 
and  there  was  no  relation  between  the  different  markets 
of  the  country.  For  instance,  Chicago  might  be  flooded 
with  peaches  at  very  low  prices,  while,  at  the  same  time 
Boston  might  have  but  few  peaches  at  high  prices. 

Prof.  Marshall,1  in  discussing  markets  and  their  effect 
on  the  equilibrium  of  demand  and  supply,  divides  commodi- 
ties into  two  classes, — those  having  a  national  and  even  in- 
ternational market,  such  as  the  securities  of  corporations 
and  the  precious  metals,  and  those  having  but  a  limited 
market,  such  as  perishable  and  bulky  goods.       He  says, 

1  Principles  of  Economics,  3d  ed.,  p.  406. 
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"  There  are  indeed  wholesale  markets  for  the  second  class, 
but  they  are  confined  within  narrow  boundaries;  we  may 
find  our  typical  instance  in  the  sale  of  the  commoner  kinds 
of  vegetables  in  a  country  town."  When  Marshall  wrote 
this,  vegetables  undoubtedly  were  a  good  example  for  his 
purpose,  but  within  the  last  few  years  the  vegetable  market 
has  been  so  widely  extended,  especially  in  the  United  States, 
that  the  illustration  is  no  longer  applicable.  Today  the 
market  in  this  country  for  vegetables  and  fruits  is  almost  a 
national  one,  and  may  even  be  called  an  international  one, 
and  the  different  sections  of  the  country  are  in  such  close 
contact,,  that  there  is  a  general  equalization  of  the  supply 
according  to  the  demand,  and  consequently  a  fairly  uniform 
price  level  throughout  the  country.  Of  course  the  adjust- 
ment is  not  by  any  means  perfect,  but  by  constantly  study- 
ing the  markets,  growers  ship  their  products  to  that  point 
offering  the  largest  return.  Oftentimes  prices  fluctuate,  and 
a  market  becomes  glutted  while  a  shipment  is  in  transit. 
The  shipper  can  then  telegraph  ahead  to  some  junction 
point,  and  have  his  car  diverted  to  some  other  point. 
Armour  says  that  in  1904,  during  the  month  of  July,  more 
than  500  cars  of  Georgia  peaches  were  caught  at  Cincin- 
nati alone,1  diverted  from  their  original  destination,  and 
sent  to  other  places  where  the  prices  were  higher.  In  this 
way,  markets  react  on  one  another,  and  by  the  control  that 
the  grower  has  over  the  destination  of  his  products,  there  is 
a  general  leveling  of  prices  throughout  the  whole  country. 

The  third  effect  on  prices,  the  raising  of  prices  for  the 
growers,  is  evident  in  many  instances.  There  are  some 
minor  exceptions  to  this  tendency,  such  as  the  case  of 
growing  under  glass  in  northern  climes  for  the  sake  of  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  high  prices  at  the  beginning  of  the 

^age  85. 
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local  season,  and  in  some  instances,  as  we  have  seen  be- 
fore, such  producers  have  been  forced  out  of  business  by  the 
competition  of  products  brought  in  refrigerator  cars  from 
warmer  sections,  where  they  have  been  allowed  to  ripen 
naturally.  The  raising  of  prices  for  Michigan  peach  grow- 
ers has  already  been  alluded  to.  When  the  crop  used  to  be 
dumped  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  by  means  of  steamers 
across  Lake  Michigan,  those  markets  invariably  became 
glutted,  and  prices  were  exceedingly  low,  often  with  result- 
ing loss  to  the  shippers.  The  same  principle  is  illustrated  in 
the  history  of  the  cantaloupe  industry  in  eastern  Colorado. 
When  only  the  local  markets  of  Denver,  Pueblo,  etc.,  were 
open  to  producers,  the  prices  were  often  so  low  that  the 
season's  crop  resulted  in  a  loss,  and  it  was  not  until  1897, 
when  the  market  was  extended  to  the  east  of  St.  Louis,  that 
the  cultivation  of  melons  was  rewarded  by  adequate  re-" 
turns.  Likewise,  in  California,  the  carriage  of  fruit  to 
eastern  markets  was  obstructed  at  one  time  during  the  sea- 
son of  1894,  the  San  Francisco  market  became  flooded,  and 
prices  were  slaughtered,  but  with  the  resumption  of  eastern 
business,  they  recovered  again.  Examples  of  this  sort 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  especially  in  the  case  of 
sections  far  removed  from  markets,  where  a  few  years  ago 
it  did  not  pay  to  produce  on  a  large  scale,  and  where  the  in- 
creases in  land  values  now  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
improved  condition  of  the  farmers. 

We  have  now  completed  our  survey  of  the  history  of 
special-equipment  cars,  and  the  part  that  they  have  played 
in  the  development  of  the  country.  As  intimated  in  our 
introduction,  the  second  part  has  been  studied  almost  ex- 
clusively in  connection  with  the  refrigerator  car.  Although 
there  are  other  phases  of  the  development  which  might  have 
been  discussed,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  import- 
ant  role   that   this   modern   device   of  transportation   has 
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played  in  building-  up  certain  agricultural  sections  of  the 
country.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  to  impress 
the  reader  with  the  importance  of  this  factor  at  a  time  when 
private  cars  in  general  are  being  discredited  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  public,  who  realize  but  little  the  great  benefit 
that  they,  together  with  the  cars  owned  by  the  railroads, 
have  conferred  on  the  country  at  large. 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  been  in  the  nature  of  a  pre- 
paration for  a  study  of  the  relations  which  the  privately 
owned  special-equipment  cars  bear  to  the  railroads.  We 
shall  now  proceed  to  trace  the  history  of  this  relation,  to 
study  the  practices  of  the  private-car  lines,  to  reveal  the 
evils  in  connection  with  their  use,  and  to  endeavor  to  sug- 
gest remedies  for  the  abuses  which  actually  exist. 


.      ... 


CHAPTER  III  .       * 

Financial  Relations  Between  Private-Car  Lines  and 
the  Railroads 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  private  car  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin.  The  systems  of  such  cars  oper- 
ating at  present  over  the  railroads  of  the  country  have, 
indeed,  developed  during  the  last  three  decades,  but  these 
were  not  by  any  means  the  first  to  be  used  in  the  United 
States.  Private  cars  date  back  to  the  very  inception  of 
the  railroad  business,  for  in  the  early  days  it  was  a  common 
theory  that  the  roadbed  and  motive  power  should  be  fur- 
nished by  the  railroad,  and  the  cars  owned  by  the  shippers. 
In  general,  it  is  possible  to  outline  three  distinct  epochs  in 
the  railroad  history  of  the  United  States  during  which  pri- 
vately owned  cars  have  been  in  general  use.  These  are: 
first,  the  few  years  immediately  following  the  building  of 
the  first  railroads,  from  about  1830  on,  when  cars  were 
owned  by  private  individuals  and  companies  in  accordance 
with  what  may  be  called  the  public-highway  theory ;  second, 
the  period  from  about  i860  to  about  1875,  during  which 
years  many  of  the  fast-freight  lines,  which  were  then  com- 
ing into  existence,  were  not  owned  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies; and  third,  the  period  beginning  about  1880  and  con- 
tinuing today,  which  is  marked  by  the  development  of  the 
ownership  by  private  companies  of  cars  of  special  design, 
such  as  stock,  tank,  and  refrigerator  cars.  Before  discus- 
sing the  relations  of  these  private  companies  to  the  rail- 
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roads  today,  we  shall  give  a  short  sketch  of  these  relations 
during  the  two  earlier  periods. 

The  theories  of  transportation  in  vogue  at  the  time  the 
first  railroads  were  built  were  an  outgrowth  of  the  system 
of  turnpikes  then  in  general  use.  Turnpikes  were  public 
highways  over  which  anyone  could  drive  his  vehicle,  and 
the  company  which  built  and  maintained  the  road  exacted 
tolls  for  its  use.  On  the  very  earliest  railroads  that  were 
built,  horses  were  used  for  the  motive  power,  and  generally 
in  these  cases,  the  public-highway  theory  was  continued. 
The  introduction  of  the  locomotive  gave  rise  to  a  new  prob- 
lem, because  there  were  no  precedents  for  a  transportation 
system  in  which  the  ownership  of  the  road  itself  was  com- 
bined with  the  ownership  of  the  vehicles  and  motive  power. 
Of  course  the  locomotive,  from  the  first,  was  owned  by  the 
railroad  for  obvious  reasons,  although,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  introduction  of  this  new  form  of  motive  power 
on  the  old  horse-railroads  was  objected  to  by  some  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  revolutionize  the  transportation 
system,  and  deprive  many  people  of  their  free  use  of  the 
public  highway.  Although  many  of  the  roads  began  build- 
ing their  own  freight  cars,  yet  in  a  great  many  instances, 
these  cars  were  owned  and  furnished  by  shippers  and  in- 
dividuals. 

There  was  an  interesting  instance  of  this  early  private 
ownership  of  freight  cars  on  the  so-called  Composite  Sys- 
tem of  state-owned  railroads  and  canals  in  Pennsylvania 
where  the  vehicles  continued  to  be  owned  by  individuals, 
firms,  or  private  corporations  until  the  commonwealth 
disposed  of  its  public  works  after  nearly  twenty-five  years 
of  state  management.1     An  article  on  the  Philadelphia  and 

'J.  L.  Ringwalt,  Development  of  Transportation  Systems  in  the 
United  States,  p.  91. 
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Columbia  Railroad  in  Pennsylvania,  published  in  1840,1 
gives  the  salient  facts  concerning  the  relations  of  these 
privately  owned  cars  to  the  railroad.  "All  the  cars  used 
on  this  road  belong  to  individuals  or  companies,  but  the 
motive  power  is  furnished  by  the  state,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  West  Chester  cars  and  some  few  others,  which  are 
drawn  by  horses."  The  writer  goes  on  to  explain  that 
the  collectors  kept  separate  accounts  of  tolls  for  the  use  of 
the  roadbed,  and  for  the  motive  power.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  following,  the  total  charge  exacted  by  the  rail- 
road was  composed  of  four  separate  parts:  first,  a  toll  for 
the  use  of  the  road  levied  on  goods  carried,  varying  from 
six  mills  to  four  cents  per  ton  per  mile  (all  freight  being 
classified  under  twelve  different  rates,  the  average  of  which 
was  about  two  cents  per  ton-mile) ;  second,  a  toll  for  the  use 
of  the  road  levied  on  the  cars, —  "  one  cent  per  mile  on 
each  burthen  car,  two  cents  per  mile  on  each  baggage  car, 
and  on  every  passenger  car,  one  cent  per  mile  for  each  pair 
of  wheels;"  third,  a  toll  for  motive  power  levied  on  goods 
carried  at  the  rate  of  twelve  mills  per  ton ;  and  fourth,  a 
toll  for  motive  power  levied  on  the  cars, — "  for  each  car 
having  four  wheels,  one  cent  per  mile,  for  each  additional 
pair  of  wheels,  five  mills."  An  estimate  of  the  railroad 
charges  on  a  four-wheel  burden  car  loaded  with  three  tons 
of  dry  goods  was  computed  as  follows : 

Road  toll  on  car 1  cent  per  mile. 

Road  toll  on  3  tons  dry-goods 12  cents  per  mile. 

Motive-power  toll  on  car 1  cent  per  mile. 

Motive-power  toll  on  3  tons  dry-goods 3.6  cents  per  mile. 

Total  toll 17.6  cents  per  mile. 

Toll  per  ton  per  mile 5.86  cents. 

lC.  H.  Wilson,  "Notes  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Railroad/* 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  May,  1840. 
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Since  the  owners  of  the  cars  charged  $7.50  for  every  ton 
of  dry  goods  carried  the  length  of  the  road  (82  miles),  or 
9.14  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  there  remained  to  them,  after 
paying  5.86  cents,  a  profit  of  3.28  cents  per  ton-mile. 

In  another  instance  the  charges  were  not  so  complicated, 
and  the  relations  between  the  actual  shipper  and  the  rail- 
road company  would  seem  to  have  been  more  direct.  An 
old  time-table  of  the  Ithaca  and  Owego  Railroad  in  New 
York  State,  printed  in  1838,  says  that  the  "  train  of  trans- 
portation cars"  stops  at  certain  enumerated  stations  "to 
take  in  and  discharge  loading,  and  to  receive  such  cars  as 
may  be  in  readiness  to  join  the  train."  It  also  states  that 
"  no  burden  cars  are  permitted  to  run  upon  the  road  except 
such  as  are  registered  in  the  secretary's  office  in  Ithaca  and 
have  a  certificate  of  fitness  from  the  engineer,  and  a  way- 
bill of  loading  must  accompany  each  car  not  belonging  to  the 
company's  train,  and  toll  paid  at  the  gates  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  tun  per  mile."  "  The  burden  cars  "  referred 
to  above  were  owned  by  individuals  who,  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  charter  of  the  road,  could  have  them  added  to  the 
company's  trains  at  certain  points  along  the  route.1 

The  private  ownership  of  railroad  vehicles,  however,  was 
soon  supplanted  almost  entirely  by  the  system  of  railroad 
ownership,  and  by  1840  or  1845  tne  change  was  nearly  com- 
plete. This  transition  from  the  old  public-highway  theory 
was  well  summed  up  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  referring 
to  this  subject  in  1880: 2 

The  ideas  of  the  first  projectors  of  the  railroads  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  public,  as  to  the  use  that  would  be  made  of 
them,  were  exceedingly  crude.  The  earliest  charters  granted 
in  Massachusetts  contain  traces  of  an  expectation  that  the  com- 

^Express  Gazette,  Nov.  15,  1902. 
'  Ringwalt,  op.  cit.,  p.  92. 
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pany  would  lay  down  the  rails,  and  that  the  public  would 
somehow  drive  their  own  carriages  over  them.  In  this  im- 
perfect conception  of  what  was  to  be  done,  the  railroad,  it  was 
supposed,  would  be  operated  like  a  chartered  turnpike,  the 
proprietors  having  the  right  to  take  tolls  of  those  who  should 
drive  their  own  carriages  over  the  road.  It  was  not  until  a 
later  period,  after  the  English  example  was  better  known,  that 
it  was  seen  here,  that  a  railroad  could  not  be  worked  like  a 
chartered  turnpike,  or  like  a  public  highway ;  that  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  admit  the  carriages  of  individuals  to  pass 
over  the  rails.  .  .  .  The  supposed  analogy,  therefore,  between 
the  railroad  and  the  chartered  turnpike  ....  entirely  disap- 
peared. 


The  second  period  of  private  ownership  of  freight  cars 
began  with  the  establishment  of  the  fast-freight  lines,  some 
of  them  making  their  appearance  in  the  late  fifties,  but  most 
of  them  during  the  sixties.  The  reasons  for  their  coming 
into  existence  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  railroads  west  of  the 
trunk-line  termini  were  short  and  independent  lines.  Each 
company  carried  freight  only  to  the  end  of  its  line  where  it 
was  unloaded,  turned  over  to  the  connecting  road,  and 
loaded  again.  The  roads  took  receipts  from  one  another, 
and  bills  of  lading  were  made  out  only  to  the  end  of  the 
road  receiving  the  freight, — except  that  in  some  cases 
through  bills  of  lading  were  used.  These,  however,  were 
so  hedged  in  by  limitations  as  to  the  liability  of  the  parti- 
cular railroads  that  the  consignee  in  case  of  loss  or  damage 
or  overcharge  was  compelled  to  go  to  the  offending  rail- 
road, irrespective  of  how  near  or  remote  that  company 
might  be.1  This  transshipment  of  freight  necessarily  re- 
sulted in  delays  and  damage  to  the  much-handled  property, 
and    the    demand    for    some    system    of    through-routing 

1  Hepburn  Committee,  Investigation  of  Railroads  (New  York  State), 
1879,  vol.  iii,  p.  2959. 
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finally  brought  about  the  fast-freight  lines.  Instead  of  co- 
operating, the  railroads  left  the  establishment  of  these 
lines  to  private  companies.  Kasson's  Despatch,  a  line  oper- 
ating over  the  New  York  Central,  and  later  merged  into  the 
Merchants'  Despatch,  was  the  first  line  formed,  in  1855  or 
1856.  The  next  was  the  Great  Western  Despatch,  which 
confined  its  operations  to  the  Erie  and  its  western  connec- 
tions, and  which  began  business  in  1857.  During  the  sixties 
a  number  of  other  lines  sprang  up,  such  as  the  Merchants' 
Despatch,  Union,  National,  Star,  Diamond,  Globe,  Empire, 
etc.  In  some  cases,  these  early  lines  were  owned  jointly  by 
railroads  and  outside  companies,  but  more  generally  by  the 
private  companies  alone,  although  it  was  alleged  that  rail- 
road officers  were  often  financially  interested  in  them. 

The  contracts  that  these  various  companies  held  with 
the  railroads  were  varied,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  what 
the  relations  were.  One  writer  says  that  the  company  fur- 
nished its  own  cars,  made  contracts  with  connecting  rail- 
roads, paying  them  specific  sums  for  the  privileges  granted, 
and  established  its  own  freight  agencies  in  the  various  cities.1 
A  common  arrangement  was  that  the  fast-freight  line 
should  pay  the  railroad  so  much  per  car,  irrespective  of 
the  freight  carried,  and  whatever  the  car  line  could  get  for 
freight,  over  and  above  the  payment  to  the  railroad,  con- 
stituted its  profit.  In  some  cases  this  arrangement  was 
very  remunerative  to  the  freight  line.  Another  form  of 
agreement  provided  that  the  railroad  should  pay  the  freight 
line  a  certain  percentage  of  the  freight  rate,  and  in  one 
case  of  a  contract  between  the  Erie  and  a  certain  line, 
these  percentages  ranged  from  fifteen  on  the  first  and 
second  classes  of  freight  down  to  five  on  the  fourth  class.2 

1Bolles,  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States,  p.  660. 
*  Hepburn  Committee  Investigation,  vol.  iii,  p.  2963. 
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These  early  fast-freight  lines,  which  have  been  called 
non-cooperative  lines,  were  a  great  boon  to  shippers,  and  did 
much  to  stimulate  through  traffic;  but  there  was  a  growing 
opposition  to  them  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  earn- 
ing large  profits  which  the  railroads  themselves  might  have 
had,  and  because  it  was  alleged  that  they  enabled  officers  of 
the  railroads  who  were  interested  in  them  to  make  profits 
which  belonged  to  the  stockholders.  The  result  was  a 
new  form  of  fast-freight  line, — the  cooperative  line,  as  it 
has  been  called, — which  was  owned  by  the  railroads.  Many 
of  the  freight  lines  already  in  existence  were  acquired  by 
railroad  companies,  and  new  ones  were  formed, — connecting 
roads  between  principal  points  supplying  quotas  of  cars 
towards  the  common  equipment  of  a  cooperative  line.  This 
new  class  of  lines  took  their  names  from  particular  colors, 
as  the  Orange,  Blue,  Red,  and  White  Lines.  By  1875  tne 
private  lines  had  passed  almost  entirely  out  of  existence.1 

The  third  era  of  private  cars  began  soon  after  the  non- 
cooperative  fast-freight  lines  disappeared,  but  it  was  not 
until  during  the  eighties  that  they  became  numerous 
enough  to  attract  much  attention.  It  has  been  shown  above 
that  the  reason  for  the  formation  of  the  fast-freight  lines 
was  the  necessity  for  some  efficient  method  of  handling 
through  freight.  The  fundamental  reason  for  the  growth 
of  the  private-car  system  which  we  have  today,  was  this: 
prior  to  their  establishment  all  commodities  were  carried  in 
the  regular  railroad  cars,  but  it  was  discovered  that  certain 
kinds  of  goods,  such  as  fresh  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
which  were  just  beginning  to  be  shipped  by  rail,  could  be 
transported  to  much  better  advantage  in  cars  of  special 
design,  rather  than  in  the  ordinary  freight  cars  then  in  use. 
The  railroads,  as  we  have  seen,  were  slow  in  meeting  the 

!Ringwalt,  op.  cit.,  p.  192. 
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demands  for  improved  vehicles,  and  therefore  it  was  left 
to  the  shippers  to  take  the  initiative  in  that  respect.  This 
movement  was  a  partial  revival  of  the  primitive  theory, 
according  to  which  the  railroads  were  expected  to  furnish 
only  the  roadway  and  the  motive  power, — but  here  the 
analogy  ceases,  because  instead  of  the  railroads'  exacting 
toll  for  the  running  of  cars  over  their  lines,  they  now  had  to 
compensate  the  owners  of  these  special-equipment  cars  for 
the  privilege  of  hauling  them.  In  other  words,  railway 
companies  rented  the  cars  of  individuals,  instead  of  per- 
mitting individuals  to  hire  the  right  to  run  their  vehicles 
over  the  railroads. 

The  early  history  of  these  private  lines  has  been  discussed 
in  a  previous  chapter.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  rail- 
roads failed  to  provide  this  special  equipment  for  two  main 
reasons:  first,  that  they  did  not  wish  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  building  equipment  which  was  in  the  nature  of  an  ex- 
periment, and  which  could  be  used  only  at  certain  times 
during  the  year;  and  second,  that  the  railroads  were  en- 
gaged in  a  heavy  tranic  in  livestock  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, for  which  they  owned  a  sufficient  number  of  cars, 
and  neither  they  nor  the  livestock  interests  wished  to  see 
this  lucrative  business  curtailed  by  the  substitution  of 
dressed-beef  tranic.  Although  material  on  the  subject  is 
rather  meager,  there  is  enough  to  give  a  fairly  good  idea 
as  to  the  relations  of  these  private  cars  to  the  railroads,  and 
to  enable  one  to  understand  how  the  present  arrangements 
as  to  payment  of  car-mileage  by  the  railroads  have  come 
about. 

At  first,  it  would  appear  that  there  was  no  mileage  allowed 
on  the  use  of  these  private  cars,  whether  loaded  or  empty.1 
This  condition,  however,  lasted  only  a  short  time,  and  we 

1  Testimony  of  J.  W.  Midgley,  I.  C.  C,  Oct.,  1904,  Hearings. 
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soon  find  the  railroads  paying  a  mileage  rental.  This  pay- 
ment of  mileage,  however,  was  on  loaded  cars  only,  and  in 
the  case  of  tank  cars  the  railroads  charged  the  companies 
for  hauling  "  empties."  For  example,  the  charge  levied  by 
the  roads  in  transcontinental  territory  for  this  service  was 
about  $80,  while  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Mississippi  it 
was  $25  per  tank.1  This  return  charge  was  abandoned 
at  an  early  date  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  soon  after- 
ward it  was  done  away  with  in  the  West.  The  change  was 
due  to  competition ;  a  comparatively  new  road  running  west 
from  Chicago,  in  order  to  secure  some  of  the  oil  traffic  be- 
tween that  point  and  the  Missouri  River  made  a  contract 
with  the  Union  Tank  Line  to  pay  three-quarters  of  a  cent 
a  mile  on  all  tanks  carried  over  its  line,  whether  the  cars 
were  loaded  or  empty.  As  the  Union  Tank  Line,  which 
was  and  is  a  subsidiary  concern  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, carried  practically  all  the  oil  offered  for  transporta- 
tion, the  other  roads  were  obliged  to  make  similar  arrange- 
ments with  this  company  in  order  to  hold  their  traffic. 
This  rate  of  mileage,  three-fourths  of  a  cent,  loaded  or 
empty,  which  was  at  that  time  the  universal  rate  of  pay- 
ment by  one  railroad  for  the  cars  of  other  roads  running 
over  its  lines,  has  since  continued  to  be  the  rate  on  tank 
cars  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  although  there 
have  been  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  later,  to  reduce  it. 

The  owners  of  the  palace  stock  cars  did  not  find  it  so 
easy  a  matter  to  induce  the  railroads  to  pay  them  a  mileage 
rental.  The  railroads,  which  owned  ordinary  stock  cars, 
thought  that  their  equipment  was  sufficient  and  did  their 
utmost  to  discourage  the  use  of  the  improved  cars  that  pri- 
vate companies  were  building.      Furthermore,  —  and  this 

1  Midgley,  Railway  Age,  vol.  34,  p.  369. 
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was  the  important  factor, — the  owners  of  palace  livestock 
cars  were  not  originators  of  traffic,  as  the  tank-car  owners 
were,  and  the  stock-car  companies  were  exacting  at  the 
same  time  two  and  one-half  cents  per  mile  from  shippers 
for  the  use  of  their  cars.  The  railroads  were  not  handi- 
capped, therefore,  by  having  to  deal  with  owners  of  cars 
who  were  also  shippers,  and  were  able  to  act  more  inde- 
pendently and  without  the  danger  of  incurring  the  disfavor 
of  shippers.  Accordingly,  they  declined  at  first  to  pay 
mileage  on  such  cars. 

Soon  after  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1887,  the  Burton  Stock  Car  Company,  one  of 
these  private  lines,  complained  to  the  Commission  that  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  and  other  railroads,  were 
discriminating  against  them  by  refusing  to  allow  the  regu- 
lar mileage  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  for  the  use  of  their 
cars.  It  seems  that  this  company  had  been  building  cars 
ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  feet  longer  than  the  railroad 
stock  cars,  but  on  account  of  the  space  occupied  by  con- 
trivances for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  animals,  they 
carried  fewer  head  of  cattle  than  the  railroad  cars.  In  or- 
der to  discourage  their  use,  the  railroads  had  inserted  a 
provision  in  the  western  classification  in  1887,  that  live- 
stock carried  in  special  or  palace  livestock  cars,  not 
the  property  of  railroad  companies  should  be  charged 
from  120  to  150  per  cent  of  the  published  rate,  vary- 
ing and  increasing  with  the  length  of  the  car.  The 
Chicago  and  Alton  did  not  accept  the  foregoing  rule  of  the 
western  classification,  but  in  the  same  year  provided  for  a 
charge  of  five  cents  per  mile  for  empty  cars,  as  well  as  for 
higher  freight  rates  on  livestock  in  cars  over  thirty  feet 
long.1    The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  after  a  study 

'Midgley,  Railway  Age,  vol.  34,  p.  370. 
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of  these  and  other  facts,  and  basing  its  opinion  partly  on 
the  ground  that  the  cars  were  not  available  for  back-loading, 
rendered  the  following  decision: 

As  the  Burton  Stock  Car  Company  does  not  use  cars  of  rail- 
road companies,  cr  exchange  cars  in  any  manner,  but  rents 
them  to  the  public  for  hire,  the  refusal  of  the  defendants  to 
pay  the  same  mileage  allowed  on  exchanges  of  cars  between 
each  other  does  not  constitute  unjust  discrimination.1 

Although  this  was  a  victory  for  the  railroads,  the  advant- 
age that  they  gained  was  but  short-lived.  They  were  pay- 
ing three-fourths  of  a  cent  mileage  on  refrigerator  and  tank 
cars  at  this  time,  the  reason  for  the  difference  in  the  attitude 
of  the  railroads  lying  in  the  fact  that  the  last  two  classes 
were  owned  almost  entirely  by  shippers  to  whom  the  rail- 
roads were  compelled  to  cater.  They  were  destined  soon 
to  pay  the  same  mileage  rate  on  stock  cars.  The  manner 
in  which  the  change  came  about  may  best  be  explained  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Midgley : 2 

One  of  the  largest  packers  leased  a  lot  of  cars  in  which  to 
forward  his  purchases  of  cattle  to  market,  and  on  those  he 
was  allowed  the  regular  mileage  that  obtained  between  railroad 
companies.  Private  stock-car  companies  noted  the  perform- 
ance and  put  their  cars  to  a  similar  use — leasing  them  to  ship- 
pers—  and  as  the  stock  was  routed  only  via  such  roads  as 
would  allow  the  usual  mileage — three-quarters  of  a  cent  loaded 
or  empty — the  practice  soon  became  universal. 

The  mileage  rental  on  stock  cars  was  subsequently  changed 

1  Burton  Stock  Car  Company  vs.  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
Railroad  Company,^  al.  i  /.  C.C.  Rep.,  p.  132.  Cf.  also  Midgley. 
Railway  Age,  vol.  34,  p.  369. 

*I6id.t  p.  370. 
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to  six  mills  per  mile,  as  will  be  pointed  out  below,  and  this 
is  the  rate  which  now  prevails. 

As  the  first  owners  of  refrigerator  cars  were  large  ship- 
pers, they  had  very  little  trouble  in  exacting  the  regular 
three-quarters  of  a  cent  rental  from  the  railroads.  At  the 
very  outset  there  were  some  instances  where  they  received 
no  mileage,  and  later  they  were  allowed  mileage  only  on 
loaded  cars.  The  competition  of  the  carriers  for  the  heavy 
shipments  of  the  packers  was  so  great,  however,  that  the 
regular  mileage  was  soon  allowed  on  empty  as  well  as  on 
loaded  cars.  West  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  the  car  lines 
were  even  more  successful,  for  in  that  territory  they  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  from  the  railroads  one  cent  a  mile,  loaded 
or  empty,  a  practice  which  still  continues.  This  came  about 
as  a  result  of -the  keen  competition  between  the  railroads  of 
that  section :  one  road,  in  order  to  obtain  more  traffic,  made 
a  contract  with  a  powerful  shipper  who  owned  refrigerator 
cars,  to  pay  one  cent  a  mile  on  such  cars  for  a  period  of 
five  yeais,  the  car  company  promising  to  furnish  all  the 
refrigerator  cars  needed  by  the  railroad.  Competing  roads 
naturally  followed  this  move,  and  it  soon  became  the  cus- 
tom in  that  territory  with  one  or  two  exceptions.1 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  al- 
though the  railroads  were  opposed  to  this  payment  of 
what  they  considered  an  unreasonable  mileage,  they  were 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  large  shippers,  and  had  to  yield 
to  their  demands.  The  results  of  free  competition  in  rail- 
roading to  secure  traffic  at  any  cost  is  nowhere  better  il- 
lustrated than  here.  The  railroads  realized  that  if  they 
could  act  in  concert  against  the  private-car  lines  they  might 
be  able  to  reduce  the  mileage,  and  in  1894  they  made  a 
bold  attempt  in  this  direction.     For  an  account  of   this 

lJnt.  Com.  Rep.,  1889,  p.  16. 
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movement,  we  may  quote  from  an  article  *  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Midgley,  the  well-known  expert  in  traffic  matters,  who  as 
a  colleague  of  Col.  Albert  Fink  and  George  H.  Blanchard 
lias  achieved  considerable  distinction,  and  who,  in  his  series 
of  articles  in  the  Railway  Age,  has  given  to  the  public  a 
profound  study  of  the  private-car  situation.  Mr.  Midgley 
views  matters  from  a  railroad  man's  standpoint,  and  as  he 
took  a  leading  part  in  this  controversy,  his  account  fur- 
nishes an  authentic  as  well  as  an  interesting  chapter  of 
railroad  history. 

Alarmed  by  the  growing  numbers  and  persistent  influence 
of  private  cars,  a  movement  was  inaugurated  by  western  rail- 
roads, early  in  1894,  to  restrict  the  rental  therefor  to  half  a 
cent  per  car  per  mile.  Eventually  ninety-five  railroad  com- 
panies agreed  to  limit  their  payments  as  above  for  the  use  of 
private  cars,  commencing  on  August  1st,  1894.  This  was  to 
be  the  allowance  on  loaded  or  empty  cars.  In  September  fol- 
lowing, the  Southwestern  Traffic  Association,  consisting  mainly 
of  lines  entering  Texas  from  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  recom- 
mended that  no  mileage  should  be  paid  on  empty  tank,  poultry, 
arms,  or  other  palace  cars,  but  that  suggestion  did  not  prevail. 

Before  the  reduced  rate  became  effective,  a  representative 
of  the  Union  Tank  Line  Company  vainly  besought  the  exec- 
utive officers  of  western  roads  to  reconsider  their  action  so 
far  as  tank-line  cars  were  concerned.  The  same  party  then 
induced  the  commissioner  to  meet  with  the  Uniovn  Tank  Line 
Company  in  New  York,  but  that  conference  was  likewise  with- 
out avail,  except  that  a  meeting  between  a  committee  repre- 
senting western  railroads  and  the  aforesaid  tank-line  company, 
in  New  York,  was  promised.     This  occurred  early  in  October. 

Meanwhile,  a  conference  with  a  committee  of  Eastern  rail- 
road presidents  had  been  arranged.  Six  vice-presidents  of 
western  roads,  together  with  the  undersigned,  attended,  and 

1  Railway  Age,  vol.  34,  p.  401. 
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the  result  was  a  recommendation  that,  taking  effect  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1894,  the  mileage  rate  for  the  use  of  freight  cars  should 
be  six  mills  per  car  per  mile,  provided,  that  if  contracts  ex- 
isted at  higher  rates,  those  should  be  reported,  and  roads  so 
desiring  be  permitted  to  meet  the  same ;  otherwise,  it  was  de- 
clared they  should  not  share  in  the  traffic.  The  reference  was 
to  refrigerator  and  tank-line  cars.  Upon  the  former,  it  was 
intimated,  three-fourths  of  a  cent  and  one  cent  per  mile,  and 
on  the  latter  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  mile  were  assured, 
by  contracts  with  certain  roads. 

Next  day  the  western  committee  met  the  Union  Tank  Line 
Company.  The  railroad  gentlemen  were  told  that  unless  they 
would  restore  the  mileage  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent,  loaded  or 
empty,  on  tank  cars,  they  would  get  none  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company's  shipments  to  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis  or  to  Mis- 
souri River  points;  that  the  weakest  road  (in  moral  stamina) 
which  could  be  found  would  be  selected,  and  all  shipments  of 
oil,  etc.,  to  the  destinations  named  would  be  concentrated- 
thereon,  whereupon  other  lines,  it  was  predicted,  would  soon 
cry  out  for  Standard  Oil  business,  which  they  would  not  get 
until  they  agreed  to  restore  the  concessions  heretofore  granted. 

Thinking  to  offset  that  attitude,  one  vice-president  remarked 
that  the  railroads  were  large  purchasers  of  oil  for  illuminating 
and  lubricating  purposes,  and  that  boycotting  such  as  was 
threatened  by  the  U.  T.  L.  Company  might  compel  the  rail- 
roads to  buy  oil  elsewhere.  To  this  the  curt  reply  was  made 
that  the  railroads  were  at  liberty  to  purchase  where  they  chose, 
that  the  Standard  substantially  controlled  the  oil  production 
of  the  country,  and  that  adequate  supplies  thereof  could  not 
be  had  from  other  producers. 

This  summarily  ended  the  conference.  A  "weak  sister" 
(as  the  U.  T.  L.  officer  had  aptly  termed  the  erring  one)  was 
found;  all  the  Standard  Company's  oil  shipments  during  the 
next  month  to  the  twin  cities  and  to  Missouri  River  points 
were  thrown  upon  this  particular  road,  because  of  its  agree- 
ment to  allow  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  mile,  loaded  or 
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empty,  which  diversion  so  adversely  affected  the  earnings  of 
another  company  that  a  conference  of  interested  parties  was 
demanded.  This  was  held  in  Saint  Louis  on  October  16,  1894, 
when  surrender  was  made  by  the  adoption  of  the  recommen- 
dation hereinbefore  recited,  namely,  that  the  mileage-rate  on 
freight  equipment  should  be  six  mills  per  car,  unless  there  were 
existing  contracts  at  higher  rates,  in  which  event  •"  all  lines 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  meet  the  mileage  rates  enforced  by  such 
contracts/'  The  contract  already  described  with  the  U.  T.  L. 
Company  operated  to  restore  the  rate  of  three-fourths  of  a 
cent  per  mile  on  tank  cars,  loaded  or  empty,  and  no  subse- 
quent attempt  has  been  made  to  modify  that  arrangement. 

Supplementing  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  lead- 
ing packer  and  refrigerator-car  owner,  during  the  progress  of 
the  meeting  last  described,  telegraphed  strongly  advising  that 
the  mileage  on  refrigerator  cars  be  made  not  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  per  car  per  mile  instead  of  half  a  cent, 
as  was  originally  contemplated,  thereby  signifying  his  willing- 
ness to  accept  three-fourths  of  a  cent  in  lieu  of  one  cent  per 
mile,  which  had  long  before,  and  has  since,  prevailed  west  of 
a  meridian  drawn  through  Chicago.  The  undersigned  read  the 
message  referred  to,  therefore  learned  its  precise  contents. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  signer  of  the  message  was  able  to 
speak  for  all  privately-owned  refrigerator  cars ;  but  there  was 
such  intense  feeling  in  view  of  the  coercion  exercised  in  the 
matter  of  tank  cars  that  further  efforts  to  resist  the  demands 
of  large  shippers  who  were  also  owners  of  private  cars  were 
abandoned. 

:         t   ••  * 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  1904,1  Mr.  Midgley  enlarged  on  one  or  two 
points  mentioned  in  the  above  recital.  In  speaking  of  the 
"  weak  sister  "  incident,  he  says  that  immediately  after  the 
conference  with  the  Union  Tank  Line  during  which  they 

lI.  C.  C,  Oct.  1904,  Hearings,  p.  15. 
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had  threatened  to  single  out  some  road  which  would  allow 
the  regular  mileage,  he  met  Mr.  A.  B.  Stickney,  president 
of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Road,  and  told  him  of  the 
interview.     Mr.  Midgley  says: 

He  was  a  party  to  our  agreement.  His  line  had  never  carried 
a  car  of  oil  before  that  time  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
He  went  right  up  there  and  made  a  contract  allowing  them 
three-quarters  of  a  cent  for  their  tank  cars,  and  then  gave  me 
notice  that  he  thought  it  was  severe  treatment  that  we  had 
imposed  and  that  we  ought  to  meet  the  rate.  He  got  all  the 
oil  for  a  month  or  two.  The  other  lines  didn't  get  one  car- 
load to  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  or  the  Missouri  River.  It  made 
a  great  hole  in  their  earnings  and  they  called  for  another 
meeting. 

Then  came  the  St.  Louis  conference,  and  the  yielding  on 
the  part  of  the  railroads.  During  the  same  year  another 
conference  in  New  York  compromised  on  the  mileage  rates, 
making  it  six  mills  per  car  per  mile,  including  stock  cars 
and  railroad  cars,  but  excepting  refrigerator  and  tank  cars. 
Thus  the  only  result  of  this  agitation,  so  far  as  the  private- 
car  companies  were  affected,  was  the  reduction  of  the  mile- 
age on  stock  cars  alone,  from  three-quarters  of  a  cent,  to 
six  mills  per  mile.  This  rate  on  stock  cars  continues  today. 
The  mileage  rentals  of  private  cars  have  undergone  but 
little  change  since  1894.  In  1896  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  issued  an  order  to  all  common  carriers,  requir- 
ing them  to  report  the  amounts  paid  by  them  to  private-car 
companies,  individuals  or  firms  for  the  use  of  cars  other 
than  those  owned  and  operated  by  railroad  companies  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1895.  Replies  were  received  from 
1498  railroad  companies.  350  reported  mileage  payments, 
which  were  distributed  among  854  different  companies,  and 
1 148  railroads  disclaimed  any  such  payments.     The   350 
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railroads  reporting  payments  included  all  the  important 
lines  of  the  country;  the  majority  of  the  1148  roads  dis- 
claiming payments  were  unimportant  lines,  and  the  oper- 
ations of  many  of  them  were  included  in  the  reports  of  the 
larger  companies.  The  amounts  paid  by  the  various  rail- 
roads, and  also  the  amounts  received  by  the  private  com- 
panies, were  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mission for  1896.1  Although  these  figures  were  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  invalidated  by  the  inclusion  of  payments  to  such 
companies  as  the  Merchants'  Despatch  Transportation  Com- 
pany, the  American  Refrigerator  Transit  Company,  and 
numerous  fast-freight  lines  which  really  belonged  to  the 
railroads,  some  of  the  results  of  this  report  are  worth  quot- 
ing. The  total  amount  paid  by  the  railroads  for  mileage 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  was  $11,261,328.61.  Of 
this,  $2,517,302.68  was  for  passenger  cars,  and  $8,744,- 
025.73  was  for  freight  cars.  Payments  to  fast-freight 
lines  and  other  companies  which  were  really  owned  by  rail- 
roads would  cause  a  deduction  from  the  above  of  about 
$1,000,000.  The  prevailing  rates  of  mileage  on  freight 
cars,  as  reported  by  the  railroads,  were  six-tenths  of  a  cent, 
three-fourths  of  a  cent,  and  one  cent  a  mile;  in  a  few  cases 
they  were  one-half  of  a  cent,  two-fifths  of  a  cent,  and  one- 
quarter  of  a  cent.  The  various  Armour  lines  received  up- 
wards of  $1,000,000  or  one-eighth  of  the  whole,  and  the 
Swift  and  Company  lines  nearly  $900,000. 2  It  would  ap- 
pear from  the  report  that  there  were  about  130  private  re- 
frigerator-car lines  receiving  mileage  from  the  railroads 
at  that  time. 

Estimates  of  the  earnings  of  private  cars  on  the  mileage 

'Appendix  D,  Int.  Com.  Rep.,  1896. 

"According  to  figures  furnished  to  the  Wisconsin  Tax  Commission  in 
1907,  the  Armour  Company  received  during  the  previous  year  over  $2,- 
500,000  in  mileage  rentals. 
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bases  referred  to  above,  will  be  given  later.  According  to 
the  expressions  of  opinion  of  many  railroad  men,  the  rail- 
roads have  continued  to  chafe  under  the  present  system  of 
mileage  rental,  but  no  important  attempts  have  been  made 
to  reduce  it. 

In  1902  the  per  diem  method  of  settling  balances  for  in- 
terchange of  cars  owned  by  railroads  was  introduced,  but 
private  cars  were  allowed  to  continue  under  the  old  system. 
Question  immediately  rose  as  to  what  basis  of  payment 
should  be  used  for  the  special-equipment  cars  of  those  com- 
panies which  belonged  to  certain  railroads.  The  Mer- 
chants* Despatch  Transportation  Company,  belonging  to 
the  Vanderbilt  system,  and  the  American  Refrigerator 
Transit,  belonging  to  the  Gould  roads,  announced  that  their 
cars  would  continue  on  the  mileage  basis.  This  involved 
the  question  as  to  what,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  private  car. 
According  to  the  definition  given  by  the  American  Railway 
Association,  a  private  car  is  one  "  having  other  than  rail- 
road ownership,"  and  it  was  the  evident  intention  at  the 
time  of  the  formulation  of  the  per  diem  code,  that  such 
cars  as  those  above  referred  to,  should  not  be  classed  as 
private  cars.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  arbitration  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Railway  Association  to  decide  the 
status  of  the  cars  belonging  to  these  companies  which  were 
affiliated  with  railroads,  and  which  had  not  been  ordin- 
arily considered  as  private  cars.  This  was  never  decided, 
because  the  committee  made  a  ruling  at  its  next  meeting 
that  this  question  would  not  be  considered,  except  on 
written  application  of  both  parties  to  the  controversy, — 
namely,  the  owner  of  the  cars,  and  at  least  one  railroad 
over  which  they  passed.1  As  the  owners  of  the  cars  natur- 
ally did  not  wish  to  join  in  such  a  request  to  have  their  ac- 

*Midgley,  Railway  Age,  vol.  34,  p.  678. 
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tion  in  continuing  them  on  a  mileage  basis  reviewed,  noth- 
ing was  done.  In  the  meantime,  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
Erie,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  made  unique  arrange- 
ments with  their  connecting  lines,  allowing  them  to  settle 
for  refrigerator  cars  on  either  the  per  diem  or  the  mileage 
basis,  whichever  they  found  to  be  the  cheaper  in  each 
separate  case.  This  arrangement  has  existed  nominally  to 
some  extent  ever  since.  The  Santa  Fe  Refrigerator  Des- 
patch followed  the  example  of  the  Merchants'  Despatch, 
as  did  many  other  companies,  and  placed  their  cars  on  a 
mileage  basis.  The  result  of  all  this  was,  that  in  addition 
to  the  120,000,  or  so,  private  cars  then  in  existence,  there 
were  thousands  of  other  cars,  really  belonging  to  railroad 
companies,  which  were  continued  on  the  mileage  basis. 

A  partial  summary  of  the  foregoing,  together  with  some 
exceptions  and  additions,  will  afford  a  more  definite  idea  as 
to  the  actual  mileage  rentals  being  paid  at  present.  Re- 
frigerator cars  earn  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  mile,  loaded 
or  empty,  east  of  Chicago,  with  few  exceptions,  the  most 
notable  of  which  is  the  payment  of  one  cent  a  mile  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  on  beef  shipments  from  Chicago  to  the  east 
by  way  of  Montreal.1  Some  other  roads  pay  one  cent  a 
mile  on  refrigerator  cars  containing  dressed  meats,  but 
only  three-quarters  of  a  cent  on  cars  containing  fruit  or 
other  commodities.  The  Wabash,  for  instance,  has  a  con- 
tract with  Swift  by  which  it  pays  one  cent  a  mile  for  his 
cars.2     Again,  in  New  England,  the  Boston  and  Maine  pays 

1  Mr.  Robbins,  President  of  the  Armour  Car  Lines,  explained  this  by 
stating  that  the  mileage  had  been  at  one  time  three-fourths  of  a  cent 
over  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  that  there  had  been  a  differential  of  two 
cents  a  hundred  in  the  freight  rate,  but  that  on  the  removal  of  the  dif- 
ferential the  extra  mileage  had  been  substituted.  Cf.  testimony  before 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  Feb.  13,  1905. 

•I.  C.  C,  Oct.,  1904,  Hearings,  p.  179. 
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one  cent  a  mile  on  cars  containing  dressed  meats,  and 
three- fourths  of  a  cent  on  all  other  refrigerators.1 

Between  the  meridians  drawn  through  Chicago,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  refrigerator  cars  command  generally  one 
cent  a  mile,  loaded  or  empty,  there  being  some  exceptions 
where  three-quarters  of  a  cent  is  paid  on  fruit  and  dairy 
cars.  The  contract  that  the  Armour  Lines  have  until  re- 
cently had  with  the  Southern  Pacific  showed  the  greatest 
exception  to  the  usual  practice.  According  to  this,  the  rail- 
road paid  six  mills  per  mile,  and  only  on  loaded  cars ;  in  the 
case  of  deciduous  fruits  from  Northern  California,  the 
road  paid  mileage  on  neither  loaded  nor  empty  cars.2  The 
only  source  of  revenue  for  the  car  line  in  this  particular 
traffic,  therefore,  was  from  the  charges  it  levied  for  re- 
frigeration. West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  general 
mileage  rental  seems  to  be  three-fourths  of  a  cent  on  loaded 
cars  only.3 

Tank  cars  receive  uniformly  three-quarters  of  a  cent, 
and  stock  cars  generally  six  mills  per  mile  loaded  or  empty, 
throughout  the  country.  Coal  cars  owned  by  private  com- 
panies receive  three-fourths  of  a  cent  as  mileage  rental. 

1  Testimony  of  President  Tuttle  before  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce,  April  20,  1905.  (The  Hearings  cf  this  Senate  Committee  in 
1905,  published  in  five  volumes,  will  be  referred  to  infra  as  Elkins  Com- 
mittee Hearings.) 

■  Cf.  Armour-Southern  Pacific  Agreement,  Elkins  Committee  Hear^ 
ingSy  vol.  iii,  p.  2412. 

'Midgley  in  I.  C.  C,  Oct.,  1904,  Hearings,  p.  7. 
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1  CHAPTER  IV 

I 

Contracts  Between  Private-Car  Companies  and  the 

Railroads 

In  the  historical  survey  of  the  system  of  mileage  pay- 
ments certain  contracts  between  private-car  companies  and 
railroads  have  been  referred  to  as  playing  an  important  part 
in  fixing  the  amount  of  the  rental.  For  instance,  some 
powerful  shipper  owning  cars  would  make  a  contract  with 
a  railroad,  guaranteeing  to  the  road  a  certain  amount  of 
traffic,  and  would  receive  in  return  a  promise  of  a  certain 
mileage, — the  agreement  to  hold  good  for  perhaps  three 
years  or  more.  If  that  mileage  payment  happened  to  be 
higher  than  the  prevailing  rate  competing  roads  would  be 
forced  to  grant  the  same  rate,  and  by  the  time  the  first  con- 
tract had  expired  the  custom  of  paying  the  increased  rate 
would  have  become  established  throughout  the  territory  af- 
fected. Although  mileage  rentals  for  private  cars  have 
changed  but  little  during  the  last  few  years,  there  are  dif- 
ferent forms  of  contracts  which  must  receive  attention  in 
any  study  of  the  relations  between  car  companies  and  com- 
mon carriers.  These  contracts  may  be  roughly  classified 
into  three  groups :  first,  agreements  between  shippers  own- 
ing private  cars  and  railroad  companies,  in  which  the  ship- 
pers usually  promise  a  certain  amount  of  traffic  and  the 
railroad  companies  fixed  mileage  rates  and  also  maximum 
freight  rates  on  goods  transported;  second,  contracts  be- 
tween private-car  companies  (which  are  not  also  shippers) 
91]  91 
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and  railroads,  in  which  provision  is  made  for  the  payment 
by  the  railroad  of  certain  commissions  on  the  freight  rates, 
over  and  above  the  regular  mileage  rentals,  on  goods  trans- 
ported in  the  car  companies'  cars  over  the  lines  of  the  rail- 
roads; and  third,  contracts  by  which  the  railroad  promises 
to  use  exclusively  the  cars  of  one  particular  private  company 
for  some  particular  class  of  traffic.  This  last  is  the  well- 
known  exclusive  contract,  about  which  so  much  has  been 
said  and  written. 

As  for  the  agreements  between  shippers  and  railroads, 
those  of  the  large  packers  offer  the  best  illustrations.  For 
instance,  Schwarzschild  and  Sulzberger,  operating  refriger- 
ator cars  under  the  name  of  the  Cold  Blast  Transportation 
Company,  have  a  contract  with  the  Chicago  and  Great 
Western  Railroad,  in  which  the  packing  company  agrees  to 
give  to  that  road  fifteen  per  cent  of  its  total  tonnage  from 
the  Missouri  River  to  Chicago,  and  the  railroad  in  return 
guarantees  the  regular  mileage  payment  of  one  cent  a  mile, 
and  also  a  maximum  freight  rate  of  eighteen  and  one-half 
cents  a  hundred.  The  contract  now  in  operation  was  made 
in  1903,  and  was  to  run  seven  years  from  date.1  Swift  and 
Company  have  contracts  with  the  Pere  Marquette,  Grand 
Trunk,  Wabash,  Chicago  and  Great  Western,  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroads.  In  some  cases  the  packing 
company  agrees  to  ship  a  certain  number  of  cars  over  the 
contracting  railroad  (as,  for  instance,  forty  a  week  over 
the  Pere  Marquette),  and  in  other  cases  it  promises  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  its  total  tonnage  (as,  for  instance, 
fifteen  per  cent  over  the  Great  Western).  The  railroads, 
in  turn,  guarantee  mileage  rentals  and  maximum  freight 
rates,  and  the  contracts  extend  over  five  or  seven  year 
periods.2     It  has  been  testified  before  the  Interstate  Com- 

'I.  C.  C,  Oct.,  1904,  Hearings,  p.  167.  *Ibid.y  p.  177. 
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merce  Commission  that  almost  all  the  packers  have  similar 
contracts  with  the  Pere  Marquette,  as  well  as  with  numer- 
ous other  roads.  The  examination  of  witnesses  by  the 
Commission  did  not  bring  to  light  any  illegal  practices  in 
connection  with  these  contracts,  such  as  special  favors,  dis- 
criminations, or  rebates.  They  are  evidently  made  merely 
as  a  guarantee  of  the  continuance  of  certain  business  rela- 
tions, although  they  stand  seriously  in  the  way  of  any  con- 
certed action  among  the  railroads  towards  the  reduction 
of  mileage  rentals,  and  have  undoubtedly  been  used  as  a 
means  of  hammering  down  fre:ght  rates  on  dressed  meats. 

The  second  class  of  contracts,  those  in  which  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  freight  rate  is  paid  as  a  commission  by 
the  railroad  to  the  car  company,  involves  a  more  serious 
question.  For,  if  the  car  company  is  also  a  shipper,  the 
commission  may  amount  to  a  rebate.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  however,  this  question  does  not  arise,  because  the  car 
companies  appear  to  have  no  other  interests  than  the  solici- 
tation of  freight  to  be  carried  in  their  cars.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  contract  between  the  Missouri  River 
Despatch,  a  refrigerator  line  of  about  250  cars  engaged  in 
handling  poultry  and  dairy  products,  with  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, in  which  the  railroad  agrees  to  pay  in  addition  to  the 
regular  three-quarters  of  a  cent  mileage,  a  commission  of 
i2l/2  per  cent  of  the  freight  rate,  and  the  car  company,  in 
turn,  promises  to  ship  only  over  that  line.1  The  object  of 
the  railroad  in  making  the  contract,  as  stated  by  the  Erie 
traffic  manager,  was  to  secure  additional  business.2  Ac- 
cording to  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  car  line  is  not  an  owner  in  any  way  of  the  com- 
modities shipped,  and  it  was  further  brought  out  that  the 
manager  of  the  refrigerator  line  had  for  years  been  in  the 

'I.  C.  C,  Oct.,  1904,  Hearings,  p.  94.  'Ibid.,?.  101. 
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traffic  department  of  the  Erie  Railroad  prior  to  his  con- 
nection with  the  car  line,  and  that  in  his  latter  capacity  he 
might  be  considered  as  a  solicitor  of  freight  for  the  rail- 
road, although  not  on  the  pay  roll  of  that  company.  Other 
refrigerator  lines  which  have  contracts  similar  to  this  one, 
are  the  New  York  Despatch,  which  receives  12 J/2  per  cent 
commission  on  dairy  products  from  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
Central  Vermont,  and  10  per  cent  from  the  West  Shore,1 
and  the  Dairy  Refrigerator  Despatch,  which  receives  123/2 
per  cent  from  the  Lackawanna.2 

There  are  some  of  these  contracts,  however,  which  deserve 
special  attention.  The  most  important  is  that  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Refrigerator  Transit  Company  which  has  a  con- 
tract with  the  Erie  in  accordance  with  which  it  receives  a 
commission  of  12 J/2  per  cent  on  the  freight  rate.  Although 
the  car  line  is  a  separate  corporation,  it  is  owned  exclu- 
sively by  the  Pabst  Brewing  Company  people,  who  make 
their  beer  shipments  in  its  cars.  It  is  evident  that  under 
this  arrangement  the  payment  of  a  commission  amounts  to 
a  rebate.  This  important  case  will  accordingly  be  treated 
at  greater  length  in  the  chapter  on  discriminations  and 
rebates. 

The  class  of  contract  that  has  attracted  the  most  attention 
is  the  so-called  exclusive  contract,  in  which  the  railroad 
agrees  to  use  the  cars  of  a  certain  private  company  and 
no  others  for  some  particular  kind  of  traffic,  generally  fruit. 
The  railroad  also  guarantees  the  payment  of  mileage,  and 
the  car  company  agrees  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of 
cars,  and  to  attend  to  the  icing,  for  which  it  makes  a 
charge  to  the  shipper.  This  form  of  arrangement  has  been 
severely  criticized  by. the  agitators  against  private-car  com- 
panies on  the  ground  that  it  grants  to  the  car  line  an  ab- 

lI.  C.  C,  Oct.,  1904,  Hearings,  p.  155.  *  Ibid.,  p.  156. 
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solute  monopoly,  with  the  result  that  it  may  charge  what- 
ever it  sees  fit  for  the  icing  service.  A  discussion  of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  exclusive  contracts  necessarily  deals 
with  those  of  but  one  private-car  company,  the  Armour 
Car  Lines,  which  has  contracts  with  some  twenty  or  thirty 
different  railroads,  and  which  has  ousted  other  private 
lines  from  most  of  the  important  fruit-growing  sections. 

This  policy  of  making  exclusive  contracts  was  begun  by 
the  Armour  Company  in  1897  when  it  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Southern  Pacific  for  the  carriage  of 
fruit  from  California  to  the  East.1  In  1898  the  Central 
of  Georgia  made  such  a  contract  with  the  Armour  Lines 
for  the  handling  of  the  Georgia  peach  crop.  This  policy 
was  followed  by  other  southern  railroads,  including  the 
Southern  Railway,  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line,  until  it. soon  came  about  that  Armour  handled 
practically  the  whole  of  the  fruit  and  berry  crop  of  the 
South  Atlantic  States, — a  condition  which  continues  today. 
Likewise,  in  Michigan,  the  Armour  Company  has  had  ex- 
clusive contracts  with  the  Michigan  Central  and  Pere  Mar- 
quette Railroads,  and  these  have  been  the  most  vigorously- 
attacked,  because  the  icing  charges  were  raised  enormously 
at  the  time  the  contracts  were  made  in  1902.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  investigated  the  Michigan  mat- 
ter in  May,  1904,  with  the  result  that  the  Michigan  Central 
discontinued  its  contract,  while  the  Pere  Marquette  declared 
its  intention  to  lower  icing  charges  for  the  season  of  1905, 
although  still  operating  under  the  exclusive  contract,  and 
for  the  season  of  1906  to  purchase  or  lease  equipment  of 
its  own.2  Subsequently,  however,  the  Pere  Marquette 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  under  the  supervision 

'Elkins  Committee  Hearings,  vol.  iv,  p.  3658. 
*  Int.  Com.  Rep.,  1505,  p.  121. 
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of  the  Honorable  Judson  Harmon,  the  contract  with  the 
Armour  Company  was  renewed.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  frequently  to  this  Michigan  case. 

These  exclusive  contracts  have  been  denounced  as  secret. 
In  a  certain  sense  the  charge  is  true  in  that  they  have  not 
been  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
in  that  there  have  been  until  recently  no  means  of  knowing 
what  their  terms  were.  During  government  hearings,  how- 
ever, copies  of  some  of  these  contracts  have  been  submitted 
in  testimony,  and  the  text  of  the  Pere  Marquette-Armour 
contract  of  1902- 1905  is  here  offered  as  typical. 

Contract  between  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  and  the  Armour 

Car  Lines.1 

This  agreement,  made  and  executed  in  duplicate  this  23d  day  of 
December,  A.  D.  1902,  by  and  between  the  Armour  Car  Lines,  a  cor- 
poration organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  hereinafter  known  as  "The  Car  Line,"  party  of  the  first  part, 
and  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  organized 
and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  hereinafter 
known  as  "  The  Pere  Marquette,"  party  of  the  second  part. 

Witnesseth :  That  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar 
($1.00)  by  each  of  the  parties  hereto  to  the  other  in  hand  paid,  the 
receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  and  in  further  consideration 
of  the  mutual  covenants  and  agreements  hereinafter  set  forth  to  be 
kept  and  performed  by  each  of  the  parties  hereto,  it  is  hereby  agreed 
as  follows: 

.1.  That  the  Car  Line  agrees  to  furnish  to  the  Pere  Marquette  at 
some  point  or  points  on  the  Pere  Marquette  lines  properly  constructed 
fruit  cars  lettered  "Fruit  Growers'  Express,"  "Kansas  City  Fruit  Ex- 
press," or  "Continental  Fruit  Express,"  sufficient  in  number  and  fur- 
nished in  such  order  as  to  carry  with  reasonable  dispatch  the  fruit 
which  the  Pere  Marquette  shall  be  tendered  by  shippers  during  the  life 
of  this  contract;  and  the  Car  Line  agrees  to  keep  said  cars  properly 
iced  and  under  refrigeration,  so  as  to  protect  fruit  in  carloads  while  in 
transit  over  the  lines  of  the  Pere  Marquette  and  to  destination. 
'  2.  The  Pere  Marquette  agrees  and  obligates  itself  to  use  the  Car  Line's 
equipment  exclusively  in  the  movements  of  fruits  under  refrigeration 
from  points  on  its  leased  and  operative  lines,  except  the  Detroit  and 

'Elkins  Committee  Hearings,  vol.  1,  p.  317. 
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Lake  Erie  Railroad  in  Canada,  during  the  term  of  this  contract,  ex- 
cepting from  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  and  excepting  in  the  case  of 
such  shipments  of  fruit  as  are  destined  to  points  on  the  lines  of  the 
Pere  Marquette,  and  to  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  Manitowoc,  Wis- 
consin, for  which  shippers  may  request  Pere  Marquette  system  refrig- 
erators as  are  in  suitable  condition,  as  the  Pere  Marquette  may  elect, 
shall  be  used  in  the  handling  of  said  fruits  when  the  same  are  destined 
to  points  beyond  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad;  1  but  in  that  event  the 
Car  Line's  regular  refrigerator  charge,  as  indicated  hereinafter,  is  to 
be  applied  and  the  shipments  iced  and  handled  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Car  Lines. 

3.  The  Car  Line  agrees  to  erect  icing  platforms  at  Grand  Rapids  and 
St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  and  provide  other  convenient  facilities  for  the 
proper  icing  of  cars  used  in  the  business  referred  to. 

4.  The  Car  Line's  charges  to  be  made  for  superintending,  loading, 
furnishing  refrigeration,  and  handling  the  business  generally,  under  its 
supervision  in  any  cars  used  for  same,  not  to  exceed  on  peaches  and 
plums  the  rates  shown  in  Car  Line's  tariff  number  296,  in  effect  August 
1st,  1902,  hereto  attached  and  made  a  part  hereof,  and  not  to  exceed 
on  green  apples,  green  pears,  and  grapes  the  rates  shown  in  Car  Line's 
tariff  number  297,  in  effect  August  1st,  1902,  hereto  attached  and  made 
a  part  hereof.  It  being  understood  and  agreed  that  the  Car  Line's 
charges  from  Pere  Marquette  stations  in  Michigan  shall  in  ho  case 
exceed  charges  made  by  the  Car  Line  for  refrigerating  similar  fruits 
from  stations  also  situated  on  the  lines  of  other  roads  in  Michigan. 
The  Car  Line's  charges  referred  to  shall  be  billed  as  advance  charges 
on  each  carload  and  shall  be  paid  to  the  Car  Line  by  the  accounting 
department  of  the  Pere  Marquette  monthly,  it  being  understood  that  in 
event  property  is  refused  and  sold  at  destination,  through  no  fault  of 
the  railroad  companies  interested,  or  the  Car  Line,  that  the  Car  Line 
will  join  the  railroad  companies  in  prorating  on  a  revenue  basis  any 
deficiency  between  the  amount  of  transportation  charges  and  proceeds 
of  sale  that  may  exist.  In  case  consignees  refuse  to  pay  refrigerating 
charges,  and  agent  at  destination  is  unable  to  collect  the  same,  the 
railroad  shall  be  reimbursed  for  the  amount  advanced  to  the  Car  Line. 

5.  The  Pere  Marquette  shall  pay  the  Car  Line  three-quarters  (^4) 
of  one  cent  per  mile  run  by  each  car  of  the  Car  Line  used  in  said 
refrigeration  service,  both  loaded  and  empty,  except  on  such  cars  as 
may  be  left  over  at  the  end  of  the  season  in  shipping  districts  and 
hauled  empty  to  connections,  as  provided  for  in  the  last  sentence  of 
this  paragraph,  while  in  service  upon  the  lines  of  the  Pere  Marquette, 
and  furnish  free  transportation  over  its  lines  for  the  use  of  represen- 

xThis  confused  wording  appears  in  the  agreement  as  reprinted  in 
Elkins  Committee  Hearings,  op.  cit. 
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tatives  of  the  Car  Line  engaged  in  looking  after  the  fruit  movement 
referred  to,  including  permits  to  ride  on  freight  trains,  on  the  con- 
dition, however,  that  the  Car  Line  shall  (and  it  hereby  agrees  to)  in- 
demnify, protect,  and  save  the  railroad  company  harmless  from  any 
loss,  damage,  or  expense  on  account  of  any  claim  against  the  railroad 
company  growing  out  of  injury  sustained,  or  claimed  to  have  been 
sustained,  either  in  person  or  property,  by  any  employee  or  agent  of 
the  Car  Line  receiving  such  free  transportation  over  the  lines  of  the 
railroad  under  the  provisions  of  this  contract,  whether  or  not  such  in- 
jury is  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  Pere  Marquette  or  its  employees. 
And  the  Pere  Marquette  also  agrees  to  instruct  its  agents  to  obtain 
by  wire  from  the  officers  of  the  Pere  Marquette  such  information  as 
may  be  requested  by  the  Car  Line's  representatives.  The  Pere  Mar- 
quette further  agrees  to  deliver  promptly  any  cars  left  over  at  the  close 
of  the  season  to  such  connections  as  are  indicated  by  the  Car  Line, 
provided  the  Car  Line  shall  not  ask  the  Pere  Marquette  to  haul  its 
empty  cars  further  than  the  junction  point  at  which  cars  were  received. 

6.  The  Pere  Marquette  agrees  to  sell  the  Car  Line  such  quantity  of 
ice  at  Selby,  Ionia,  Ludington,  and  Saginaw  as  the  Pere  Marquette 
can  reasonably  spare,  from  time  to  time,  if  required  by  the  Car  Line, 
on  basis  of  not  to  exceed  two  dollars  ($2.00)  per  ton  in  bunkers  of  cars. 

7.  The  Car  Line  agrees  to  assume  all  liability  for,  and  promptly  ad- 
just and  pay,  and  indemnify  and  save  the  Pere  Marquette  harmless 
from  claims  arising  from  any  failure  on  its  part  to  properly  ice  and 
keep  iced  said  refrigerator  cars  furnished  and  supplied  by  it  as  afore- 
said to  the  Pere  Marquette. 

8.  This  contract  to  become  operative  the  date  of  its  execution  and 
terminate  November  1st,  1905. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have  hereto  caused  this  con- 
tract to  be  executed  in  duplicate  by  their  proper  officers  the  day  and 
year  first  above  written. 

Armour  Car  Lines, 

By . 

5;;  '  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  Company, 

By . 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  agitation  against  private-car 
abuses  has  been  the  National  League  of  Commission  Mer- 
chants, which,  in  1904  appointed  a  special  committee,  known 
as  the  Refrigerator  Car-lines  Committee,  with  Mr.  John 
C.  Scales  of  Chicago  as  chairman.  Mr.  Scales  wrote  the 
articles  that  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  in  1906 
in  answer  to  those  of  Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour,  which  attracted 
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wide-spread  attention  at  the  time.  This  committee  ex- 
pressed its  views  on  the  question  of  exclusive  contracts  in 
its  first  annual  report,  dated  January  11,  1905,  as  follows : 

Starting  with  only  vague  rumors  of  the  existence  of  exclu- 
sive contracts  between  the  Armour  Car  Lines  and  numerous 
railways,  the  initial  work  of  your  Committee  was  necessarily 
constantly  and  greatly  hampered  for  want  of  exact  knowledge, 
but  persistent  and  unremitting  effort  at  last  unearthed  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  relating  to  the  icing  and  transportation  of  the 
perishable  food  products  of  the  country,  scandalous  and  ap- 
palling beyond  belief.  It  has  been  established  by  a  great  mass 
of  incontrovertible  and  unimpeachable  evidence,  that  the  ex- 
clusive Armour  contracts  provide  that  the  railway  entering 
into  the  same  shall  haul  none  but  Armour  cars,  but  if  cars 
other  than  Armour  be  hauled,  that  the  Armour  charge  shall 
apply.  The  effect  of  this  provision  of  the  contract  has  been 
the  annihilation  of  competition,  which  has  enabled  the.  Armour 
Car  Lines  to  charge  any  price  they  saw  fit  for  icing,  reaching 
in  many  instances  to  over  four  hundred  per  cent  above  the 
actual  icing  cost.  The  investigations  have  further  shown  that 
the  practical  Armour  monopoly  of  the  meat  products  of  the 
country,  enabling  that  and  affiliated  firms  to  offer  to  the  rail- 
roads the  largest  freight  tonnage  in  the  world  of  any  one  com- 
modity, has  been  one  of  the  most  potent  agencies  used  in 
forcing  the  railways  into  these  exclusive  contracts.  The  word 
from  the  Armour  Car  Lines  to  the  railways  has  been:  make 
this  contract  or  you  get  none  of  our  freight. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  principal  grievance 
is  the  fact  that  Armour  had  been  given  a  practical  mono- 
poly in  the  fruit  business  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  and 
that  this  monopoly  had  resulted  in  unreasonable  icing 
charges.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  the  Michigan  territory,  these 
charges  were  raised  enormously  in  1902  when  Armour  first 
operated  there  under  an  exclusive  contract.  Although  it  is 
not  our  purpose  to  discuss  in  this  place  the  reasonableness 
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of  icing  charges,1  it  is  safe  to  say  here  that  if  these  charges 
were  unreasonable,  the  fact  was  undoubtedly  due  to  exclu- 
sive contracts.  In  this  particular  case  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  expressed  its  opinion  that  the  charges 
were  exorbitant,  and  that  the  exclusive  contract  was 
mainly  responsible  therefor : 2 

Acting  under  the  contract,  the  Car  Lines  Company  exacts 
charges  for  the  refrigeration  service  which  greatly  exceed  those 
formerly  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  icing  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies, and  range  from  50  to  150  per  cent  above  those  made 
prior  to  the  contracts  by  the  Car  Lines  Company  itself.  The 
total  cost  of  transportation  to  the  shipper  has  been  thereby 
very  largely  increased.  Held,  That  the  railroad  companies, 
by  making  these  exclusive  contracts,  in  effect  impose  upon 
shippers  exorbitant  charges  for  the  transportation  of  Michigan 
fruits  to  markets  in  other  states  in  violation  of  section  one  of 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce. 

•  Naturally,  since  the  excessive  icing  charges  appear  to 
have  been  a  direct  result  of  monopoly  power,  the  idea  of 
monopoly  itself  is  attacked.  It  may  hence  be  asked:  Is 
not  the  exclusive  contract  opposed  to  the  spirit,  and  even 
to  the  letter  of  American  legislation  and  ideas  ?  If  private- 
car  companies  are  allowed  to  operate  over  the  railroads  at 
all,  why  should  such  lines  not  be  allowed  on  every  railroad  ? 
Is  it  right  for  a  shipper  to  be  forced  to  use  the  cars  of  one 
private-car  line,  and  pay  the  charge  arbitrarily  fixed  by 
that  line,  when  he  might  otherwise  furnish  a  car,  either  by 
leasing  it  or  building  it  himself,  and  obtain  suitable  service, 
at  a  much  less  expense  ?  The  fact  that  Armour  and  Com- 
pany have  such  a  hold  on  the  packing  business  readily  sug- 
gests the  complaint  that  they  use  this  power  to  force  favor- 
able contracts  from  the  railroads  for  their  fruit  cars.     And 

lCf.  infra,  Chap.  V.  '/«/.  Com.  Rep.,  1904,  p.  301. 
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although  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  as  to  the 
legality  or  advisability  of  allowing  such  contracts,  there  is 
undoubtedly  good  reason  for  the  belief  that  Armour  has 
been  able  to  arrange  terms  much  more  advantageous  to  him- 
self than  if  he  were  not  a  powerful  shipper. 

Fruit  growers  in  California  made  a  similar  complaint  in 
1906, — that  refrigeration  charges  were  exorbitantly  high. 
The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  a  cooperative  or- 
ganization representing  over  3,000  growers,  and  shipping 
annually  about  14,000  cars,  drew  up  resolutions  declaring 
that  Armour  icing  charges  were  exorbitant,  and  alleging 
the  existence  of  an  exclusive  contract  as  the  reason  thereof. 
The  interesting  fact  about  these  resolutions  is  that  they 
were  inspired  by  the  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Armour  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  in  which  he  made  the  state- 
ments that  the  agitation  against  private  cars  was  being 
carried  on  solely  by  commission  merchants  in  the  large 
cities,  and  that  there  had  been  no  complaints  from  the  ship- 
pers themselves. 

One  other  objection  urged  against  exclusive  contracts  is 
that  they  prevent  the  railways  from  increasing  their  re- 
frigerator-car equipment — a  fact  which  is  brought  forward 
by  those  who  look  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  di- 
rection of  railroad  ownership  of  all  special-equipment  cars. 
As  has  been  shown  before,  the  number  of  refrigerator  cars 
owned  by  the  railroads  has  been  rapidly  increasing  during 
the  last  few  years  but  these  have  been  built  mainly  for  the 
carriage  of  dairy  products,  and  many  of  the  largest  fruit- 
carrying  roads  have  not  built  a  single  car  for  that  traffic. 
Notable  exceptions  to  this  have  been  cited  in  Chapter  I.  As 
the  fruit  traffic  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  railroads  to  step 
in  and  provide  the  necessary  number  of  cars,  and  the  ex- 
clusive Armour  contracts  act  as  an  impediment  to  their  do- 
ing so  gradually. 
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Still  another  argument  urged  against  exclusive  contracts 
in  this  connection  is  that  it  is  more  difficult  for  railroads 
who  do  own  refrigerator  cars  to  find  use  for  them  on  other 
lines  when  they  do  not  need  them  themselves.  During  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  year,  between  fruit  seasons,  a  railroad 
may  have  very  little  use  for  its  fruit  cars,  and  often  allows 
them  to  run  on  roads  in  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
they  are  needed.  The  existence  of  Armour  contracts  neces- 
sarily makes  it  more  difficult  to  do  this,  and  tends  to  dis- 
courage the  building  of  such  cars  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads. 

Although  the  case  against  exclusive  contracts  may  seem 
fairly  strong,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  urged  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  Officers  and  attorneys  of  the 
Armour  Company  have  had  to  defend  their  position  prac- 
tically alone,  although  they  have  been  assisted  by  the  testi- 
mony of  some  railroad  men,  and  also  by  numerous  fruit 
growers.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  not  always  been  the 
case  that  icing  charges  have  been  increased  under  the  oper- 
ation of  exclusive  contracts;  sometimes,  indeed,  they  have 
been  lowered.  In  California,  for  instance,  the  charge  for 
icing  from  Sacramento  to  Chicago  was  $125  a  car.  When 
the  contract  with  the  Southern  Pacific  was  made,  the  charge 
was  reduced  to  $90  a  car.  In  1899  it  was  reduced  so  as  to 
apply  to  more  weight  and  in  1900,  a  further  reduction  to 
$80  a  car  was  made,  making  a  total  reduction  of  41  per  cent 
from  the  rate  before  the  exclusive  contract  was  made.1 
Again,  in  Georgia,  previous  to  1898,  there  were  five  com- 
peting car  companies  and  the  rate  of  refrigeration  from 
Georgia  common  points  to  New  York  was  $90  a  car.  When 
the  exclusive  contract  was  made,  the  rate  was  fixed  at  $80, 

'Testimony  of  George  B.  Robbins,  President  of  Armour  Car  Lines. 
before  House  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  Feb.  4,  1905. 
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and  in  1901  "  voluntarily  "  reduced  to  $68.75  a  car-  ^  may 
be  well  to  suggest  in  passing,  however,  that  prior  to  ex- 
clusive contracts,  when  there  was  competition  among  dif- 
ferent car  lines,  the  practice  of  rebating  was  prevalent  in 
both  of  these  sections,  especially  in  California, — and  this 
fact  is  admitted  by  car-line  men  and  shippers  alike, — so 
that  although  there  was  a  substantial  reduction  from  the 
formal  tariff,  it  may  not  have  been  so  much  of  an  actual 
reduction. 

The  strongest  argument  for  the  exclusive  contract  lies  in 
the  improved  character  of  the  service  rendered  to  fruit  ship- 
pers, both  as  to  availability  of  suitable  cars,  and  as  to  char- 
acter of  the  icing  service.  There  has  been  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  service  in  California  when  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  competing  car  lines,  was  very  unsatisfactory.  Al- 
though five  different  refrigerator-car  lines  were  operating 
there,  yet  scarcely  a  year  elapsed  without  a  shortage  of 
cars  at  some  time  during  the  season,  resulting  in  consider- 
able loss  to  the  growers.  The  competition  among  the 
various  lines  was  very  keen  and  large  rebates  on  the  re- 
frigerator charges  were  made  to  the  heavier  shippers  as 
inducements  to  use  a  particular  line  of  cars.  This  state 
of  affairs  was  of  course  deplorable,  especially  on  account  of 
the  discrimination  against  the  small  growers,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  demoralizing  influence  on  the  fruit  in- 
dustry. The  division  of  the  business  among  these  five  dif- 
ferent companies  did  not  justify  any  one  of  them  in  going 
to  the  expense  of  erecting  adequate  icing  stations  and  put- 
ting into  operation  a  complete  system  of  supervision,  such 
as  is  needed  for  the  handling  of  perishable  fruits.  Further- 
more, no  company  could  tell  just  how  many  of  its  cars 
would  be  needed  during  the  season,  and  as  these  cars  have 
to  be  "  parked  "  or  concentrated  at  shipping  points  before 
the  opening  of  the  season,  constant  errors  were  made  in 
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calculations,  with  a  consequent  shortage  of  cars  at  various 
times. 

Since  Armour  has  been  granted  an  exclusive  contract, 
however,  all  this  has  changed.  The  car  line  has  been  able 
to  estimate  the  number  of  cars  needed,  and  as  it  has  been 
sure  of  the  traffic,  it  has  erected  ice-houses,  sent  inspectors 
into  the  field,  built  repair  shops  for  its  cars,  and  given 
exceptionally  good  service.  To  quote  from  a  report  issued 
by  the  Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1903, — 

Therefore,  in  the  judgment  of  your  committee,  better  and 
cheaper  refrigeration  can  be  obtained  by  the  fruit  growers  and 
shippers  of  California  when  operating  with  one  line,  where 
they  are  sure  of  first-class  service  and  constant  care  of  their 
fruit  from  the  time  it  leaves  California  until  it  arrives  at  its 
destination,  than  they  could  by  trusting  to  several  refrigerator 
companies,  no  one  of  which  could  afford  to  provide  as  ample 
an  equipment  and  equal  service.1 

Much  the  same  story  is  to  be  told  with  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions in  Georgia  before  and  after  operation  under  an 
exclusive  contract.  In  1895,  when  the  peach  crop  of  that 
state  was  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  the  crop  of  any 
previous  year,  there  were  five  refrigerator-car  companies 
competing  for  the  business, — namely,  the  California  Fruit 
Transportation  Company,  International  Fruit  Dealers' 
Despatch,  California  Fruit  Express,  American  Refriger- 
ator Transit  Company,  and  the  Armour  Car  Lines,  each  one 
having  contracts  with  individual  growers  to  use  its  cars. 
None  of  these  companies  had  ice-storage  houses  in  the  fruit 
district,  but  relied  on  the  ice  factories  of  Macon,  Atlanta, 
and  neighboring  towns,  to  supply  ice  as  needed.     The  exist- 

1  Submitted  to  House  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  Feb.  13, 
1905.  This  report  gives  a  good  description  of  the  conditions  in  Cali- 
ornia  as  outlined  above. 
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ence  of  so  many  lines,  each  with  a  separate  supply  of  ice, 
which  had  to  be  placed  in  the  bunkers  of  the  cars  at  differ- 
ent points,  resulted  in  a  large  amount  of  unnecessary  hand- 
ling and  switching  of  cars,  as  well  as  delay,  interruption, 
and  confusion.  Before  the  season  had  progressed  very  far, 
the  ice  supply  ran  short,  and  a  famine  was  threatened,  with 
imminent  danger  of  loss  to  shippers.  Sometimes  one  car 
line  would  have  a  supply  of  ice,  sometimes  another,  while 
the  others  would  be  without,  and  the  company  having  ice 
would  get  all  the  business  for  a  day  or  two.  No  company 
could  be  assured  of  any  regular  business  from  day  to  day, 
and  the  supply  of  cars  was  uncertain.  Neither  did  the  vari- 
ous lines  have  adequate  facilities  for  re-icing  en  route,  and 
many  cars  reached  market  poorly  iced.1 

In  view  of  these  unsatisfactory  conditions,  the  Central 
of  Georgia  Railroad,  on  whose  lines  the  bulk  of  the  Georgia 
peach  crop  originates,  took  steps  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment for  the  better  handling  of  the  crop,  and  addressed  in- 
quiries to  some  of  the  principal  growers,  asking  them  to 
state  which  refrigerator  line  they  preferred.  The  answers 
to  these  requests  were  few  in  number  and  otherwise  un- 
satisfactory, so  the  railroad  decided  to  continue  the  com- 
petitive regime.  The  crop  of  1896  was  poor,  and  although 
the  volume  of  business  was  less  than  half  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  there  was  another  ice  famine  with  its  at- 
tendant confusion  and  dissatisfaction.  In  1897  the  peach 
crop  was  a  failure,  and  very  few  cars  were  shipped  from 
the  state. 

The  season  of  1898  was  very  favorable  to  the  peach  in- 
dustry, and  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad  viewed  with 
apprehension  the  approach  of  the  shipping  season,  and  be- 

1  Testimony  of  J.  H.  Hale  before  House  Committee  0?:  Interstate  Com- 
merce, Feb.  8,  1905. 
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gan  once  more  to  prepare  for  some  arrangement  whereby 
the  crop  could  be  adequately  handled.  It  realized  that 
local  supplies  of  ice  could  not  be  relied  on,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  large  amount  stored  up  in  advance.  It 
therefore  turned  to  the  private-car  lines,  and  found  in  the 
first  place  that  no  line  would  pledge  itself  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  without  an  exclusive  contract.1  The 
railroad  decided  that  this  was  reasonable,  because  it  meant : 
first,  the  purchase  and  storing  of  an  enormous  quantity  of 
ice  in  the  peach  district,  and  at  the  various  re-icing  stations 
along  the  route  to  market;  second,  the  building  of  storage 
houses  for  this  purpose;  third,  the  erection  of  re-icing  plat- 
forms; and  fourth,  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  a 
force  of  employees  to  look  after  the  loading,  icing,  and  re- 
icing.  Accordingly,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the 
Armour  Lines,  as  that  company  was  found  to  be  the  best 
equipped  for  the  service,  and  submitted  to  the  principal 
growers.  It  is  reported  that  at  least  ninety  per  cent  of  them 
were  interviewed,  and  though  there  was  some  opposition, 
the  majority  of  the  growers  favored  the  idea,  believing  that 
service  was  the  all-important  point  to  be  considered.  Ac- 
cordingly the  exclusive  contract  was  definitely  entered  into 
in  May,  1898. 

Even  though  the  Armour  Company  did  not  have  time  to 
build  storage  houses,  it  contracted  for  all  the  ice  it 
could  procure  in  Georgia  (where  ice  is  artificial),  and  also 
shipped  train-loads  of  natural  ice  from  the  northern  states. 
The  result  was  that  the  service  was  highly  satisfactory,  and 
the  crop  which  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  district, 
was  handled  much  better  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  The 
Armour  interests  furnished  an  abundance  of  evidence  be- 

1 A  History  of  the  Peach  Industry  in  Georgia,  compiled  by  the  Central 
Railroad  of  Georgia. 
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fore  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce in  1905,  both  through  the  actual  appearance  of  fruit 
growers  and  also  through  numerous  letters,  to  show  that  the 
fruit  raisers  of  Georgia  were  extremely  well  satisfied  with 
the  arrangement.  Furthermore,  such  testimony  has  not 
been  confined  to  the  shippers  of  the  Georgia  district,  but 
much  of  it  has  come  from  other  sections,  including  the 
Michigan  fruit  belt,  where  the  agitation  against  the  car 
lines  has  been  the  fiercest. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  this  praise  of 
the  Armour  service  under  exclusive  contracts  has  been  by 
any  means  universal  among  fruit  growers.  It  may  be  well 
to  mention  in  this  connection  a  fact  that  the  Refrigerator 
Car  Lines  Committee  of  the  National  League  of  Com- 
mission Merchants  brought  out  in  its  annual  report  for 
1905.  Speaking  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
investigation  of  the  Michigan  situation,  it  said: 

A  large  number  of  witnesses  was  in  attendance  from  all  parts 
of  the  country, — all  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  people  giving 
their  time  and  paying  their  own  expenses  of  every  kind,  in- 
cluding transportation  and  hotel  bills,  while  the  witnesses  on 
behalf  of  the  Armour  Car  Lines  had  all  their  expenses  paid 
by  that  corporation,  including  transportation  and  hotel  bills, 
and  in  addition  thereto  a  per  diem. 

This  fact  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  existence  of  so  much 
testimony  in  favor  of  Armour,  both  in  this,  and  in  other 
investigations,  and  there  would  probably  have  been  many 
more  witnesses  to  denounce  the  car-line  practices,  if  there 
had  been  someone  to  pay  their  expenses,  etc.  Nevertheless, 
those  that  have  testified  against  the  car  lines  have  com- 
plained of  the  icing  charge,  and  only  rarely  of  the  service 
rendered.     In  the  vigorous  attack  made  by  the  California 
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Fruit  Exchange  in  its  set  of  resolutions,  nothing  was  said 
of  the  service.  To  be  sure,  one  important  grower  from 
Georgia  testified  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  that  the  Armour  service  had  been  very  unsatis- 
factory in  Northern  Georgia, — that  there  had  been  short- 
ages of  cars,  poor  icing,  and  that  some  old,  small  cars  had 
been  furnished  which  would  not  hold  the  minimum  load 
required.1  There  have  been  other  complaints  of  this  char- 
acter, but  they  have  been  comparatively  few  in  number, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  substitution  of  the  exclusive 
contract  with  Armour,  for  the  old  system  of  competition, 
has  resulted  in  a  vastly  superior  service. 

Not  only  have  various  fruit  growers  expressed  satis- 
faction with  the  Armour  service  under  an  exclusive  contract, 
but  there  have  been  instances  where  they  have  actually  soli- 
cited the  railroads  to  make  such  contracts.  For  instance, 
the  traffic  manager  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  which  carries 
a  large  part  of  the  strawberry  crop  of  North  Carolina,  testi- 
fied before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  follows : 

The  first  contract  made  with  the  Armour  Company,  which 
was  executed  in  1898,  was  made  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad  Company  at  the  request  of  the  Eastern  Carolina 
Truck  and  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  This  association  has 
a  membership  of  about  1,000,  representing  possibly  80  or  85 
per  cent  of  the  shipments  moved.  The  secretary  of  that 
association  furnished  us  with  a  copy  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  association: 
"  Whereas,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  requested  the  Eastern 
Carolina  Truck  and  Fruit  Growers'  Association  to  invite  bids 
for  refrigeration  service ;  whereas  various  bids  have  been  sub- 
mitted; therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  these  various  bids  be 
turned  over  to  the  officers  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and 

^lkins  Com.  Hearings,  vol.  i,  p.  302. 
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that  they  be  informed  of  our  preference  for  the  Armour 
Line."  1 

Likewise,  the  traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  Railway, 
which  did  not  make  an  exclusive  contract  with  Armour 
until  1903,  having  been  opposed  to  such  a  practice  up  to  that 
time,  said,  after  describing  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  on 
his  line  under  the  competitive  regime :  "And  so,  altogether, 
the  arrangement  was  unsatisfactory,  certainly  so  far  as 
our  line  was  concerned,  and  the  shippers  themselves  finally 
all  expressed  a  preference  for  the  Armour  car."  2 

It  may  be  well  to  add  a  word  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
railroads  toward  the  practice  of  entering  into  exclusive 
contracts  with  private-car  companies.  Needless  to  say, 
they  have  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  build  up  the 
traffic  in  perishable  freight  along  their  lines,  and  for 
this  reason  have  been  anxious  to  give  as  efficient  and  as 
reasonable  a  service  as  possible.  As  has  been  shown  above, 
various  railroads,  after  allowing  a  number  of  private  lines 
to  compete,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  results 
aimed  at  could  be  best  attained  by  giving  all  the  traffic  to  a 
single  car  company.  The  reason  that  Armour  and  Com- 
pany have  in  all  important  instances  been  granted  this 
contract  is  that  that  company  has  had  for  years  far 
and  away  the  best  and  largest  equipment,  and  the  most  com- 
plete system  for  looking  after  the  buisness.     As  an  officer 

*The  growers  in  this  instance  had  had  an  unfortunate  experience  in 
using  the  cars  of  an  inferior  company  the  previous  year,  and  were  at 
first  in  favor  of  having  two  or  three  competing  companies,  but  on  the 
advice  of  the  railroad,  they  decided  they  did  not  want  more  than  one, 
and  entertained  bids  as  above.  Three  or  four  different  companies  re- 
sponded with  bids.  Cf.  testimony  of  H.  M.  Emerson  before  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Oct.  18,  1905. 

"Testimony  of  L.  Green  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Oct.  18,  1905. 
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of  the  Southern  Railway  said,  "  It  is  immaterial  to  the 
Southern  Railway  whether  the  cars  furnished  for  the  trans- 
portation of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  berries  are  owned  by 
the  Armour  Car  Line  or  not,  so  long  as  such  company  is 
able  to  furnish  the  required  number  of  cars  and  they  suit 
the  shipper  and  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  Master  Car 
Builders'  Association."  x 

Although  the  railroads  were  at  first  apparently  opposed 
to  entering  into  exclusive  contracts,  their  attitude  changed 
on  account  of  the  failure  of  competition  to  render  efficient 
service,  as  shown  above.  At  present,  there  is  hardly  an  im- 
portant fruit-carrying  railroad  in  the  country  which  does 
not  either  own  its  own  equipment,  or  allow  some  one  pri- 
vate-car company  to  operate  under  an  exclusive  contract. 
The  railroads  not  only  find  that  the  service  is  better  to  all 
parties  concerned,  but  they  also  find  it  more  economical. 
For  instance,  at  the  end  of  the  season  in  1895,  *ne  Central 
of  Georgia  had  a  large  number  of  empty  refrigerator  cars 
left  on  its  lines,  owned  by  different  companies,  which  it  had 
to  return  to  connecting  roads,  paying  mileage  in  both  di- 
rections. With  only  one  company  doing  business,  this  diffi- 
culty, as  well  as  extra  switching  service,  etc.,  is  obviated. 
Armour  surely  has  not  power  enough  over  the  railroads, 
especially  those  that  are  situated  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  to  force  them  unwillingly  into  these  contracts,  and 
therefore  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  judging  from  the  testimony 
and  practices  of  the  railroads,  they  favor  the  exclusive 
contract. 

These  arguments  have  been  discussed  at  some  length 
because  exclusive  contracts  have  been  so  bitterly  at- 
tacked,   and   because   they   play    such    an    important   part 

testimony  of  L.  Green  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Oct.  19,  1905. 
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in  the  problem.  To  summarize,  the  principal  objections 
can  all  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  high  icing  charges 
are  apparently  due  to  the  monopoly  enjoyed  under  the 
contracts;  and  the  principal  arguments  in  favor  of  such 
contracts  can  be  reduced  to  the  fact  that  the  existence 
of  a  single  car  line  in  a  given  territory  results  in  the 
most  efficient  service  to  all  parties  concerned.  What 
is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn:  are  exclusive  contracts  to 
be  denounced  because  they  make  possible  higher  icing 
charges,  or  are  they  to  be  commended  because  they  give  the 
efficient  service  so  necessary  to  the  transportation  of  perish- 
able products?  Of  course,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  icing 
charges  are  uniformly  reasonable,  the  main  argument 
against  the  contracts  would  be  swept  away,  and  there  would 
be  left  only  the  abstract  argument  as  to  the  advisability  of 
allowing  monopoly  in  any  form.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  anticipate  a  little,  the  icing  charges  have  not  been  proved 
uniformly  reasonable,  and  in  some  cases,  the  consensus  of 
opinion  has  been  that  they  are  quite  the  opposite.  At  any 
rate,  the  power  to  fix  these  charges  has  lain  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  car  line,  and  not  in  those  of  the  railroad,  and 
the  charge  has  been  levied  separately.  It  is  in  this  arrange- 
ment that  the  source  of  the  evil  is  to  be  sought,  especially 
since  the  car  lines  have  always  denied  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  jurisdiction  over  the  icing  charges, 
on  the  ground  that  the  refrigeration  service  is  a  local  and 
private  one,  and  not  a  part  of  interstate  commerce.  As 
will  be  shown  at  greater  length  in  the  last  chapter,  the 
Hepburn  Act  of  1906  made  the  service  of  refrigeration  a 
part  of  transportation,  and  thus  brought  it  under  the  pur- 
view of  the  Commission,  as  though  it  were  a  part  of  the 
railroad  freight  rate.  This  change  in  the  law  has  prac- 
tically removed  the  principal  objectionable  feature  of  ex- 
clusive contracts,  even  though  the  relief  does  not  seem  (in 
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1908)  to  have  been  immediate,  and  the  car  lines  still  deter- 
mine the  icing  charge  to  be  published  by  the  railroad  in  its 
tariff. 

The  legality  of  these  contracts  has  not  been  seriously 
questioned,  and  the  attorneys  of  the  Armour  Car  Lines  have 
cited  numerous  cases  as  precedents  to  prove  their  lawfulness. 
After  referring  to  the  common-law  liability  of  railroads  to 
furnish  suitable  equipment,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission said  in  this  connection : x 

The  respondent  railroad  companies  may  provide  refrigerator 
cars  by  purchase  or  by  lease,  and  if  the  latter  plan  is  adopted, 
they  may  make  contracts  with  one  company  which  exclude  the 
use  of  cars  owned  by  other  companies. 

If  the  railroads  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  hire  cars  of  only 
one  company,  there  is  no  reason,  either  legal  or  economic, 
why  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Now  that  the 
greatest  abuse  which  has  grown  out  of  exclusive  contracts 
has  been  made  subject  to  regulation,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  condemnation  of  these  contracts  will  cease 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  future. 

1  Michigan  Car  Lines  Case,  Int.  Com.  Rep.,  1904,  p.  300. 


CHAPTER  V 
Refrigeration  Charges 

The  revenues  of  private  stock-car  and  tank-car  com- 
panies are  derived  mainly  from  one  source — mileage 
rentals ;  while  the  revenues  of  refrigerator-car  companies 
are  generally  derived  from  two  sources — mileage  rentals, 
which  the  railroads  pay,  and  the  charge  for  the  refrigera- 
tion service,  which  shippers  pay.  The  methods  of  de- 
termining and  imposing  this  icing  charge  are  very  di- 
verse. In  the  case  of  railroad  ownership  of  refrigerator 
equipment,  where  the  railroads  do  the  icing  themselves, 
there  are,  roughly  speaking,  four  different  ways  of  levying 
the  charge  :  first,  the  most  common  practice  is  to  charge 
according  to  the  quantity  of  ice  used,  as  for  instance, 
$2.50  per  ton,  which  is  the  usual  rate  east  of  the  Missouri 
and  north  of  the  Ohio ;  second,  the  ice  used  in  the  initial 
icing  is  sometimes  charged  for,  and  that  used  for  re-icing 
en  route  furnished  free  ;  third,  some  roads  levy  a  fixed 
charge  per  car,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  ice  used ; 
and  fourth,  some  roads  make  no  extra  charge  for  icing, 
but  expect  to  be  reimbursed  from  the  freight  rate.  This 
last  method  is  often  applied  to  the  dairy  business,  which 
requires  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  ice. 

In  the  case  of  private  cars,  many  of  the  smaller  com- 
panies have  nothing  to  do  with  the  icing,  and  the  rail- 
roads over  which  they  operate  attend  to  this,  and  charge 
therefor,  as  if  they  owned  the  cars.  The  large  packers 
own  their  equipment  and  generally  do  their  own  icing, 
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but  when  re-icing  is  done  by  the  railroads  at  points 
where  the  car  companies  do  not  have  icing  stations,  the 
railroad  usually  furnishes  the  ice  on  a  tonnage  basis. 
The  custom  of  the  large  private  companies  which  are  in 
the  fruit  traffic  is  to  charge  a  certain  amount  per  car,  or 
per  package  of  freight.  These  lump  charges  have  been 
the  ones  especially  complained  of  as  unreasonably  high 
in  many  instances,  and  must  be  subjected  to  an  impartial 
examination.  The  car  companies  decide  what  these 
icing  charges  shall  be,  and  have  generally  had  them  pub- 
lished, when  published  at  all,  as  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  freight  rates  of  the  railroad  tariffs.1  The  rail- 
roads, however,  have  made  the  collections  from  their 
shippers,  placing  the  freight  and  refrigeration  charges  on 
the  same  freight  bill,  and  turning  over  the  sums  paid  for 
icing  to  the  car  companies. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  whole  method  of 
refrigeration  in  transit  is  of  very  recent  origin.  Even 
during  the  eighties  there  were  but  few  refrigerator  cars 
used  in  the  carriage  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  it  was 
not  until  after  1890  that  the  traffic  began  to  attain  any 
considerable  size.  Taking  into  account  this  fact,  it  may 
be  said  that  icing  charges  have  shown,  on  the  whole,  a 
rather  rapid  decline  since  the  time  when  they  were  first 
imposed.  Almost  the  only  exceptions  have  been  since 
1900,  when  they  were  raised  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
under  exclusive  contracts.  At  first,  icing  charges  were 
very  high;  it  is  said  that  in  the  year  1885  the  California 
Fruit  Transportation  Company  was  accustomed  to  charge 
$200  or  $225  for  the  use  and  icing  of  a  car  from  Sacra- 
mento to  Chicago.    In  1890  the  charge  had  been  reduced 

1How  this  arrangement  has  been  changed  by  the  Hepburn  Act  of 
1906  will  be  described  in  chap.  viii. 
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to  about  $150  or  $175. x  During  the  nineties  the  rates 
continued  to  decrease,  although  not  at  such  a  rapid  pace, 
and  reductions  were  also  effected  by  increasing  the  car- 
load minimum,  making  the  same  charge  apply  to  more 
weight,  as  well  as  by  changes  in  the  car-load  rate  itself. 
The  following  table  shows  the  reductions  in  icing  charges 
per  hundred  pounds  of  freight  made  by  the  Continental 
Fruit  Express  on  California  oranges  and  lemons  from 
1892  to  1900,  inclusive:2 


Refrigeration  Charges  per 

100  lbs.  from  California 

points  to 


Denver 

Omaha,  St.  Joseph^Kansas 
City 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Minne- 
apolis     

New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Washington  • • 

Boston,  etc 


Rate  per  100 

lbs. 

1892 
1893 

1894 

1895 
1896 

1807 
1898 

1899 

1900 

20.0C0 

lbs. 

24,000 
lbs. 

24,000 
lbs. 

24,000 
lbs. 

26,000 
lbs. 

mm. 

min. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

37-5 

31.2s 

25.0 

20.3 

19  3 

37.5 

31.25 

25.0 

25.0 

231 

37-5 

31.25 

31-25 

31.25 

28.8 

45-0 
4S.o 

37.5 
37-5 

37-5 
37-5 

37-5 
39.6 

34.6 
36.5 

Reduction  in 
charges  per 
100  lbs.  from 
1892  to  1900. 


Cents 
18.3 


14.4 
8-7 


10.4 
8.5 


Percent 
48.8 

38.4 

J3.a 

23.1 

18.9 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  reduc- 
tions in  the  icing  charges  from  1892  to  1900  varied  from 
about  50  to  less  than  20  per  cent,  the  larger  reductions 
being  for  the  shorter  hauls.  Up  to  1895  there  were  two 
blanket  rates,  one  applying  to  all  territory  west  of  and 
including  Chicago,  and  the  other  to  all  territory  east  of 
Chicago.     It   is   thus    evident   that  distance   and  actual 

'I.  C.  C,  Oct.,  1904,  Hearings,  pp.  33-34- 

1  Brief  for  Continental  Fruit  Express,  intervenor  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Exchanges.  Southern  Pacific  Company^ al.,  tried  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  March  30-31,  1900. 
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amount  of  ice  used  had  but  little  to  do  with  the  deter- 
mination of  rates.  In  1895  rates  to  Missouri  River 
points  and  west  thereof  were  lowered,  making  three 
groups,  and  in  1899  all  points  in  the  country  were 
divided  into  eight  groups, x  distance  thus  entering  more 
and  more  as  an  element  in  fixing  the  charge.  In  1900, 
the  charge  for  icing  a  car  to  Chicago  was  $75,  the  same 
that  it  was  in  1892,  but  at  the  later  date  it  applied  to 
26,000  pounds  of  fruit,  while  at  the  earlier  date  it  had 
applied  to  only  20,000  pounds,  a  fact  which  accounts  for 
the  reduction  shown  in  the  table.  Although  it  was  testi- 
fied before  the  Commission  that  the  cost  of  icing  the 
larger  cars  was  a  little  greater,  the  difference  was  prob- 
ably not  great  enough  to  increase  materially  the  cost  of 
the  service.  Accordingly,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  car 
company,  this  could  scarcely  be  called  a  reduction, — at 
least,  not  a  voluntary  one. 

The  figures  given  above  deal  with  but  one  car  line, 
the  Continental  Fruit  Express,  which  was  acquired  by 
the  Armour  interests  about  1900.  There  has  been  other 
evidence  before  the  Congressional  committees  that 
charges  were  higher  during  the  nineties  than  those  given 
in  the  table,  and  that  there  was  a  more  considerable  de- 
crease after  the  Armour  Company  received  an  exclusive 
contract.  At  any  rate,  these  figures  illustrate  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  refrigeration  charges,  and  afford  an  idea  of 
the  relation  between  these  charges  and  the  distances  the 
cars  travel.  The  Armour  California  tariff  schedule  for 
1906  divided  the  country  into  practically  the  same  eight 
groups  that  the  Continental  Fruit  Express  did  in  1900, 
but  made  different  rates  according  to  the  routing. 

Although  icing  charges  are  much  lower  than  they  were 
at  first,  they  have  been  subject  to  bitter  complaints  in 
1  Three  groups  are  omitted  from  the  table. 
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Michigan,  California,  Georgia,  and  numerous  other  sec- 
tions. Let  us  look  at  the  Michigan  situation  first. 
Prior  to  1900,  the  Pere  Marquette  and  Michigan  Central 
Railroads  furnished  refrigerator  cars,  and  the  railroad 
rate  included  the  necessary  icing.  Beginning  in  that 
year,  the  railroads  inaugurated  the  practice  of  charging, 
in  addition  to  the  railroad  rate,  $2.50  per  ton  for  the 
actual  amount  of  ice  used.  This  arrangement  lasted 
until  1902  when  contracts  were  made  with  the  Armour 
Car  Lines,  whereupon  icing  charges  were  raised  all  the 
way  from  100  to  300  per  cent.  Since  the  icing  was  free 
previous  to  1900,  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  ship- 
per was  increased  by  the  full  amount  of  the  icing  charge. 
Railroad  rates  were  not  only  not  reduced  in  consequence 
of  the  imposition  of  the  higher  icing  charges,  but  in  some 
instances  they  were  even  raised  between  the  years  1900 
and  1904. * 

The  extent  to  which  icing  charges  were  raised  will  be 
shown  by  the  following.  As  they  varied  with  the  amount 
of  ice  used  before  1902,  the  charges  for  that  time  are 
rough  averages.  From  Michigan  points  to  Duluth, 
Minn.,  the  charge  had  varied  from  $5  to  $15  per  car, 
and  in  1902  it  was  raised  to  $45.  Other  changes  were 
these:  Michigan  points  to  Chicago,  from  $7.50  to  $25 
per  car ;  Michigan  points  to  Philadelphia,  from  $20  to 
$50;  Michigan  points  to  Boston,  from  $20  to  $55 ;  Mich- 
igan points  to  Pittsburgh,  from  $5  to  $35.  The  numer- 
ous complaints  of  shippers  finally  culminated  in  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cornmission, 
undertaken  upon  its  own  motion  and  held  in  Chicago  in 
June,  1904. 

1  Brief  of  Martin  S.  Decker,  attorney  for  the  Government  in  the  Mich- 
igan Fruit  Case.  Cf.  also  testimony  of  E.  M.  Ferguson,  Elkins  Com. 
Hearings,  vol.  i,  p.  319. 
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In  this  hearing  the  terms  of  the  exclusive  contracts 
were  made  public,  and  the  facts  as  to  the  increase  of  icing 
charges  established.  It  was  found  by  the  Commission 
that  the  average  cost  of  ice  in  Michigan  was  approxi- 
mately $2.00  per  ton,  and  that  although  it  was  somewhat 
greater  in  territory  which  the  cars  traversed  in  reaching 
their  destinations,  the  average  cost  was  somewhere  be- 
tween $2  and  $2.50.*  Expense  bills  were  submitted,  giv- 
ing the  number  of  tons  of  ice  used  on  specific  shipments, 
and  showing  that  the  arbitrary  Armour  charges  were  en- 
tirely disproportionate  to  the  cost  of  ice. 

In  defence  of  these  icing  charges  of  the  Armour  Car 
Lines,  Mr.  Robbins,  their  president,  advanced  the  follow- 
ing arguments :  that  the  old  railroad  charges  were  for 
cars  of  small  ice  capacity,  which  were  generally  unfit  for 
fruit  traffic  ;  that  previous  to  the  exclusive  contract  there 
had  been  a  charge  to  the  shippers  ranging  from  $5  to 
$20  for  the  mere  use  of  Armour  cars,  and  that  the  rail- 
road had  either  paid  the  car  line  for  the  ice  that  it  pro- 
vided, or  itself  furnished  the  ice;  and  that  when  the  con- 
tract was  made,  whereby  the  car  line  furnished  all  the 
icing,  the  rates  were  merely  advanced  to  cover  the  extra 
expense,  causing  no  increase  in  the  profits  of  the  car  com- 
pany.2 It  was  shown  also  that  the  conditions  in  Michi- 
gan were  different  from  those  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  because  in  no  other  instance  had  a  railroad  fur- 
nished free  ice  for  fruit  shipments,  and  consequently  that 
the  imposition  of  regular  icing  charges  had  appeared  to 
be  an  unreasonable  advance.  It  was  maintained  that  the 
new  rates  were  no  more  than  enough  to  cover  the  cost 

ln  /.  C.  C.  Rep.y  p.  132. 

"Testimony  of  G.  B.  Robbins  before  House  Com.  on  Int.  Com.,  May 
*5»  1905*  Also  testimony  of  same  witness  in  Elkins  Com.  Hearings t 
Vol.  iii,  p.  2371.     Also  Mr.  Armour's  book,  p.  253. 
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of  ice,  and  the  expenses  of  supervision  and  incidentals. 
Furthermore,  the  testimony  of  a  number  of  prominent 
peach  growers  was  offered  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
better  satisfied  to  pay  the  higher  charges  in  order  to 
insure  the  well-nigh  perfect  service  afforded,  than  to  pay 
the  lower  charges,  and  have  their  fruit  reach  market  in 
poor  condition.  Many  of  them  said  that  their  profits 
were  higher  per  car  in  spite  of  the  advanced  icing 
charges,  because  of  the  better  service. 

The  opinion  of  the  Commission  in  this  case  has  been 
quoted  in  connection  with  exclusive  contracts,  and  it 
was  seen  there  that  the  icing  charges  were  declared  un- 
reasonable. This  was  expressed  only  as  an  opinion  of 
the  Commission,  and  no  formal  order  was  issued.  In 
May,  1905,  witnesses  were  again  called.  Then  it  was 
that  the  Michigan  Central  announced  the  discontinuance 
of  the  Armour  contract  and  the  return  to  the  old  rates 
on  a  tonnage  basis,  and  that  company  was  dismissed 
from  the  proceeding.  Inasmuch  as  the  Pere  Marquette 
promised  reductions  for  the  season  of  1905  and  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  Armour  contract  in  1906,  the  Com- 
mission contented  itself  with  a  statement  of  its  opinion 
that  $2.50  per  ton  was  an  adequate  charge  for  icing, 
because  this  left  something  over  and  above  the  actual 
cost  of  the  ice  to  cover  incidental  expenses  of  super- 
vision, etc.,  and  also  drew  up  a  schedule  of  rates  per  car- 
load which  it  considered  reasonable.  We  append  a  table 
showing  the  icing  charges  per  car  of  peaches  from  Mich- 
igan to  various  points,  as  they  existed  at  first  under  the 
exclusive  contract,  as  they  were  after  being  reduced,  and 
also  the  corresponding  rates  which  the  Commission  de- 
clared to  be  reasonable.1 

1  These  figures  are  selected  from  the  revised  brief  of  Martin  S.  Decker 
on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and  from  the  report  and  opinion  of  the 
Commission  in  the  Michigan  Fruit  Case,  11  I.  C.  C.  Rep.,  p.  129  et  seq. 


Icing  charges 

Icing  charges 

as  reduced 

declared  reason 

in  1905. 

able  by  I.  C.  C. 

$35-00 

$21.25 

40.00 

25.00 

45-Ott 

27.50 

40.00 

25.00 

35-00 

22.50 

40.00 

25.00 

40.00 

25.00 

27.50 

17.50 
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Michigan        Icing  charges 
points  to     in  1903  and  1904. 

Albany $42.50 

Baltimore    50.00 

Boston   55-00 

Denver 50.00 

Duluth   45.00 

New  York <  50.00 

Philadelphia  ....   50.00 
Pittsburg 35-00 

In  its  estimate  of  reasonable  charges,  the  Commission 
allowed  somewhat  more  than  $2.50  per  ton  of  ice  actually 
used,  and  in  that  way  made  them,  in  its  opinion,  "amply 
sufficient  to  cover  all  necessary  inspection  and  to  allow 
the  carrier  a  safe  margin  of  insurance  against  whatever 
liability  it  assumes  in  undertaking  the  service  of  refriger- 
ation. M  Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Commission  seems  to  have  been  just.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the  service  was  greatly  improved 
under  the  Armour  contract ;  more  costly  equipment  was 
furnished  and  the  expenses  of  supervision  were  greater. 
Even  though  the  shipper  was  better  off  than  under  the 
old  regime,  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  pay  more 
than  a  reasonable  amount  for  refrigeration.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  over  and  above  the  earnings  from  refri- 
geration, the  car  line  receives  from  the  railroad  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  mileage  for  each  car,  loaded  or  empty, 
and  on  a  round  trip  to  Boston,  for  example,  calling  the 
distance  2000  miles,  this  means  an  additional  revenue  of 
fifteen  dollars.  The  fact  that  the  car  line  receives  this 
compensation,  as  well  as  a  payment  which  has  often  been 
twice  the  actual  cost  of  the  ice  used,  leads  to  the  convic- 
tion that  the  much-discussed  icing  charges  of  the  Armour 
Car  Lines  under  exclusive  contracts  with  the  Pere  Mar- 
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quette  and  Michigan  Central   Railroads  were  unfair  and 
unreasonable. 

The  icing  charges  levied  by  Armour  and  Company  ap- 
pear extortionate  in  comparison  with  the  charges  of 
railroads  which  furnish  refrigerator  cars  and  do  the  icing 
themselves.  This  is  shown  in  a  striking  way  in  connec- 
tion with  charges  from  southern  and  middle-southern 
states,  where  a  comparison  with  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
charges  is  possible.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail- 
road formerly  furnished  refrigerator  cars  to  fruit  shippers, 
and  charged  §2j  per  car  from  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
points  to  Chicago.  Armour  was  given  an  exclusive  con- 
tract on  this  road  and  raised  the  price  for  icing  to  $60 
and  $75,  causing  an  outcry  from  strawberry  growers  of 
those  sections.1  A  Chicago  firm  received  a  shipment  of 
tomatoes  in  an  Armour  car  with  a  charge  of  $73.92  for 
icing ;  on  the  very  same  day  it  received  a  like  car  of  toma- 
toes over  the  Illinois  Central,  on  which  the  icing  cost  was 
only  $15, — and  Memphis  is  a  few  miles  farther  from 
Chicago  than  Gibson.3  In  order  to  bring  about  a  test 
case,  the  National  League  of  Commission  Merchants  in- 
structed the  consignee  of  the  above  cars  to  refuse  to  pay 
the  Armour  icing  charge.  The  railroad  accepted  the 
payment  of  the  freight  rate,  and  sued  for  the  refrigera- 
tion charge.  The  commission  merchant  lost  in  this 
case,  for  it  was  held  by  the  court  that  the  icing  charges 
were  known  to  the  shipper  before  the  shipment  was 
made,  and  that  the  fact  that  the  shipment  was  made 
constituted  an  agreement  to  conform  to  the  established 
rate.      A    like   refusal    was    made    by    another    Chicago 

,I.  C.  C,  Oct.,  1904,  Hearings,  p.  205. 

*  Report  of  the  Refrigerator  Car  Lines  Committee,  National  League 
of  Commission  Merchants,  1905,  p.  7. 
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firm  to  pay  icing  charges  of  $45  on  a  car  of  melons  from 
Poseyville,  Indiana,  the  freight  rate  in  this  case  being 
only  $39.15.  In  this  instance  the  Armour  Car  Lines, 
instead  of  the  railroad,  sued  for  the  payment,  and 
the  decision  of  the  court  was  likewise  against  the  fruit 
dealer.  In  both  cases  it  is  claimed  that  the  railroads 
really  performed  the  icing,  and  that  it  did  not  cost  more 
than  $15  a  car.1 

In  1903  a  dealer  in  Cincinnati  received  14  carloads  of 
pineapples  from  Mobile,  Alabama,  with  a  charge  of  $45 
a  car  for  icing.  At  the  same  time  he  received  ten  car- 
loads from  New  Orleans  via  the  Illinois  Central,  on 
which  the  average  charge  was  $11.37  a  car,  and  the  dis- 
tance to  Cincinnati  from  New  Orleans  is  greater  than 
from  Mobile.  The  dealer  refused  to  pay  the  Armour 
charges,  and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  threatened  to 
take  away  his  credit  and  sue  him.  Finally,  after  a  few 
months,  the  railroad  said  that  if  he  would  pay  the  full 
amount  of  the  bill,  it  would  refund  all  in  excess  of  $11.37 
a  car,  which  the  dealer  had  offered  to  pay,  and  this  was 
done.  At  this  same  time,  Armour  and  Company  were 
themselves  dealing  in  pineapples  in  Cincinnati,  and  sell- 
ing in  competition  with  the  above  dealer  at  an  advantage 
of  about  $35  per  car.2 

These  relative  rates  have  never  been  investigated  to  any 
extent.  Mr.  Robbins  sought  to  justify  the  high  charges, 
but  made  a  rather  lame  explanation,  failing  to  advance 
any  valid  reasons.3  The  Illinois  Central  has  an  ample 
equipment  of  excellent  refrigerator  cars,  and  gives  good 

1 Report  of  the  Refrigerator  Car  Lines  Committee,  National  League  of 
Commission  Merchants,  1905,  p.  6. 
*I.  C.  C,  Oct.,  1904,  Hearings,  p.  106. 
'Testimony  before  House  Com.  on  Int.  Com.,  Feb.  4,  1905. 
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service.  One  thing  that  can  be  said  which  partially  ex- 
plains the  above  disparity  in  rates,  is  that  the  Illinois 
Central  does  not  fix  its  icing  charge  so  as  to  cover  the 
whole  cost  of  the  refrigeration  service,  but  makes  up  for 
some  of  this  extra  expense  from  its  freight  rate.1 
Although  a  private-car  company  has  to  charge  some- 
thing over  and  above  the  actual  cost  of  the  ice  in  order 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  special  service  that  it  offers, 
it  is  not  justified  in  allowing  such  a  wide  margin  as  is  re- 
vealed in  the  above  cases. 

The  history  of  icing  charges  in  California  up  to  the 
year  1900  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  first  part  of  this 
chapter.  Although  the  charges  of  that  year  showed  a 
substantial  reduction  as  compared  with  those  of  ten 
years  before,  complaints  were  filed  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  by  the  Consolidated  Forwarding 
Company  and  the  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange, 
and  an  investigation  followed.  The  main  questions  at 
issue  involved  first,  the  reasonableness  of  the  freight 
rate  as  fixed  by  the  Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
roads; second,  the  reasonableness  of  the  refrigeration 
charges;  third,  whether  the  defendant  railroads  had 
unlawfully  agreed  to  pool  their  traffic  in  citrus  fruits  or 
divide  the  earnings  therefrom ;  and  fourth,  whether  the 
regulation  of  the  defendant  carriers  in  reserving  to  them- 
selves the  right  to  route  shipments  over  connecting 
roads  was  unreasonable  under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  The  Continental  Fruit  Express  and  the  Armour 
Car  Lines  intervened  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  and 
furnished  valuable  information  concerning  the  cost  of 
icing. 


'This  was  told  the  writer  by  an  official  of  the  railroad  in  a  personal 
interview. 
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During  the  hearings  it  was  testified  that  at  Los 
Angeles  ice  cost  $4.50  per  ton,  at  Sacramento  $5.75,  at 
points  nearer  the  Rocky  Mountains  $3,  and  east  of  the 
mountains  $2.50.  Car  line  officials  estimated  the  inci- 
dental expenses,  including  labor,  inspection,  etc.,  at  $15 
a  car  per  trip.  With  these  figures  as  a  basis,  the  Conti- 
nental Fruit  Express  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of 
refrigeration  from  Los  Angeles  to  Chicago  via  the  Ogden 
route  was  $59.50/  The  largest  item  was  the  cost  of  five 
tons  of  ice  at  the  initial  icing.  It  was  further  shown 
that  the  season  was  comparatively  short,  that  it  ordin- 
arily took  sixty  days  for  a  car  to  make  a  round  trip  to 
the  East,  and  that  the  cost  was  even  greater  over  the 
Southern  Pacific,  or  El  Paso  route,  because  that  line 
runs  through  a  warmer  climate  where  more  ice  is  needed. 
Officials  of  other  car  lines  that  had  operated  in  California 
estimated  their  expenses  per  trip  at  from  five  to  fifteen 
dollars  less  than  the  above  figures,  but  their  cars  were 
of  smaller  ice  capacity  and  their  companies  did  not  have 
the  re-icing  facilities  that  the  Continental  Fruit  Express 
had.  Taking  these  things  into  consideration,  it  was 
argued  that  the  profits  from  refrigeration  were  not  un- 
reasonable, and  that  the  rate  of  $75  to  Chicago,  for 
example,  was  fair. 

On  April  19,  1902,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion filed  its  report  and  decision,2  but  dwelt  mainly  on 
the  other  questions  involved  and  stated  that  the  evidence 
was  unsatisfactory  as  the  basis  for  a  definite  conclusion 
on  the  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of  icing 
charges,  and  reserved  its  opinion  on  that  point  for  a 
subsequent  hearing.     The  supervision  of  the  Commission 

1  Brief  of  attorneys  for  Continental  Fruit  Express,  containing  extracts 
from  hearings. 
*9  /.  C.  C.  Rep.,  p.  182  et  seq. 
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over  icing  charges  was  contested  by  the  defendants  on 
the  ground  that  the  service  was  local  and  incidental  and 
not  a  part  of  interstate  commerce,  and  this  question 
further  complicated  the  case.  In  April,  1903,  a  further 
investigation  was  held  at  Los  Angeles. 

During  the  interval  between  the  two  hearings,  the 
Santa  Fe,  which  had  formerly  used  Armour  cars  under 
an  exclusive  contract,  put  into  operation  the  equipment 
of.  the  Santa  Fe  Refrigerator  Despatch,  and  the  icing 
charges  both  over  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Harriman  lines 
were  reduced.  The  following  table  shows  the  icing 
charges  from  Southern  California  to  eastern  points  as 
they  were  in  1900  and  in  1903.  x 

SUMMER   REFRIGERATION    CHARGES 

Front  California  1900  1903 

points  to  per  car  per  car 

Denver $50.00  $50.00 

Kansas  City 60.00  60.00 

Des  Moines 70.00  62.50 

Chicago,  St.  Louis 75-00  62.50 

Indianapolis 80.00  6*7-50 

Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cleveland 85.00  72.50 

New  York,  Philadelphia go. 00  75-00 

Boston 95.00  77.50 

These  reductions  were  declared  by  the  Commission  to 
be  substantial.     To  quote  from  the  report : 2 

The  actual  cost  of  the  ice  delivered  in  the  car  tanks  is  stated 
in  testimony  to  be  $47.04  when  the  car  is  destined  to  the  $50 
group  shown  in  the  foregoing-  table  ;  $54.32  for  the  $60  group; 
.  .  .  and  $64.53  for  the  $75  group.  .  .  .  The  refrigeration 
charges   now    applied    over    either   of    the    defendant    lines 

lioI.  C.  C.  Rep.,  p.  609. 

a /did.,  pp.  610-61 1.  This  whole  California  matter  is  commonly  called 
the  "Orange  Rate  Cases;"  the  final  opinion  was  not  delivered  until 
1905. 
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upon  this  traffic  are,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  the  traffic 
is  hauled,  much  lower  than  those  imposed  upon  fruit  traffic 
between  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  where  the  cost 
of  ice  is  much  less  than  it  is  in  California  or  in  numerous 
localities  west  of  the  Missouri  River  upon  the  lines  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Sante  Fe  Systems.  In  view  of  the 
reductions  in  the  refrigerating  charges  since  the  first  hearing 
of  these  cases,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence  as  to  cost 
of  icing  cars,  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  condemning  the 
present  refrigerating  charges  as  unreasonable. 

The  decision  of  the  Commission  was  undoubtedly  just. 
Taking  into  account  the  high  cost  of  ice  in  California  and 
the  long  haul  to  eastern  points,  with  the  consequent 
need  of  re-icing  facilities,  the  California  rates  were  very 
much  lower  than  the  Armour  rates  in  Michigan  and  in 
the  Missisippi  Valley,  and  there  has  been  no  such  strik- 
ing divergence  between  the  actual  computable  cost  of  ice 
and  the  charge  imposed  on  the  shipper.  In  the  testi- 
mony offered  before  the  Commission  icing  charges  from 
California  to  New  York  were  compared  with  those  on 
strawberries  from  North  Carolina  to  New  York :  * 

Rate  per  car       Rate  per  ton 
Distance. 
Los  Angeles  to 

New  York 3403  miles. 

'  V  Wilmington,  N.  C, 

to  New  York  ......     643  miles. 

Although  this  comparative  statement  undoubtedly  ex- 
aggerates the  difference  between  California  charges  and 
Armour  charges  in  the  East,  approximately  the  same 
results  may  be  shown  in  other  instances. 

1  Brief  of  attorneys  for  Continental  Fruit  Express  in  Orange   Rates 
Case. 


per  mile. 

per  mile. 

2.64  cts. 

.20  cts. 

10.26  cts. 

.79  cts. 

/ 
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The  reduction  in  California  icing  charges  appeased  the 
fruit  growers  of  that  territory  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
complaints  were  soon  renewed.  The  Sacramento  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  a  report  in  1903  upheld  the  charges 
as  reasonable,  while  at  the  same  time  numerous  growers 
were  denouncing  them.  In  1906  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  passed  resolutions  declaring  the 
charges  "  exorbitant/'  Nevertheless,  as  stated  above, 
the  charges  seem  to  have  been  upon  the  whole  reason- 
able, and  the  attacks  against  the  car  lines  on  this  score 
have  been  unjust.  Since  these  investigations,  the  Ar- 
mour cars  have  been  superseded  by  refrigerator  equip- 
ment built  and  owned  by  the  Harriman  Lines,  so  that 
there  are  no  longer  any  strictly  private  cars  operating  in 
California.  In  accordance  with  the  recent  law,  the  freight 
and  icing  rates  are  published  by  the  railroads,  but  the 
total  cost  of  transportation  to  the  shipper  remains  about 
as  it  was. 

One  other  interesting  comparison  that  was  brought 
out  in  the  California  hearings  was  that  between 
the  charges  that  have  been  under  discussion  and  the 
icing  charges  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  from 
Oregon  and  Washington  points  to  the  East.  There,  the 
practice  has  been  to  make  a  charge  only  for  the  initial 
icing,  the  railroad  furnishing  ice  en  route  free  of  cost. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  whole  i'cing  charge  varied 
from  $10-  to  $17.50,  and  on  prunes  and  some  other  fruits 
that  were  raised  in  both  sections,  the  California  growers 
were  put  to  a  great  disadvantage  in  eastern  markets. 
The  Northern  Pacific  owns  refrigerator  cars,  and  absorbs 
part  of  the  expense  of  icing  in  its  freight  rate,  just  as  the 
Illinois  Central  does.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  defend- 
ants in  the  California  case  that  the  country  traversed  by 
the  Northern   Pacific  is  much  colder  than  the  Southern 
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Pacific  territory,  and  that  there  was  an  abundance  of 
natural  ice.  It  was  further  stated  that  the  traffic  was 
small,  and  that  the  railroads  of  the  northern  section  were 
granting  low  rates  in  order  to  foster  the  fruit  industry 
along  their  lines,  so  that  the  conditions  were  not  at  all 
analogous. 

As  for  icing  charges  in  Georgia,  it  has  been  stated 
that  previous  to  1898  the  rate  to  New  York  was  $90 
per  car,  and  that  under  the  exclusive  contract  it  had 
been  lowered  first  to  $80,  and  later  to  $68.75.  The 
Armour  tariff  on  peaches  for  19061  showed  package 
rates  of  nj^  cents  per  crate  to  Richmond,  Virginia, 
12^  cents  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington  and 
St.  Louis,  14  cents  to  Buffalo,  Albany  and  Boston,  and 
15  cents  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  The  minimum 
car  load  was  550  crates,  which,  multiplied  by  I2>£  cents, 
makes  $68.75  Per  car  to  New  York.  These  charges  have 
not  been  the  subject  of  serious  complaint,  although  they 
have  been  attacked  as  exorbitant  by  some.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Hale,  reputed  to  have  been  the  largest  individual  peach 
shipper  in  the  United  States,  testified  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce2  that  on  the  whole 
icing  charges  were  satisfactory.  He  said  that  during 
one  season  he  had  made  a  special  arrangement  with  the 
Armour  Company,  whereby  he  paid  $10  for  the  use  of  a 
car,  and  then  paid  for  the  actual  amount  of  ice  used  on 
a  tonnage  basis.  In  this  way  he  saved  as  much  as  $20  a 
car  on  some  shipments,  while  on  others  his  expense  was 
higher  than  the  regular  rate,  so  that  he  did  not  save 
enough  to  make  it  worth  while,  and  discontinued  the 
arrangement. 

1  Refrigeration  Tariff  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Express,  no.  726. 
'Feb.  8,  1905. 
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It  was  testified  before  the  Senate  Committee  that  in 
1898  ice  had  cost  about  $5  a  ton  in  Macon,  Georgia.1 
In  1899  the  price  of  ice  to  the  refrigerator  line  was  re- 
duced to  $3  per  ton,  and  it  was  rumored  that  in  1904 
Armour  was  buying  ice  in  Georgia  for  $2.50  per  ton. 
On  this  basis  it  was  declared  that  the  icing  charges  in 
1905  were  exorbitant,  inasmuch  as  ten  tons  of  ice  was 
a  liberal  estimate  of  the  amount  consumed  in  a  trip  to 
New  York,  and  that  counting  in  the  expense  of  loading, 
the  extreme  cost  to  the  car  company  could  not  have 
been  more  than  $35  a  car.  If  this  estimate  is  correct,  it 
is  evident  that  the  car  line  was  receiving  very  generous 
compensation  for  supervision  and  incidentals,  and  was 
making  a  handsome  profit  therefrom.  Even  if  the  esti- 
mate should  be  a  little  higher,  there  would  still  be  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  charge  was  large  as  compared 
with  the  actual  expense. 

Many  complaints  have  been  made  among  Georgia 
growers  that  the  minimum  of  550  crates  is  too  high, 
because  some  of  the  smaller  cars  that  Armour  has  fur- 
nished would  not  carry  that  amount  safely,  the  upper  tier 
of  packages  reaching  market  in  poor  condition.  As  a 
result  of  this,  many  growers  have  shipped  less  than  550 
crates  per  car  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  loading 
five  tiers  high,  but  have  had  to  pay  icing  charges  on  the 
established  minimum.2  This  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
car  line  was  eminently  unjust,  but  there  has  been  a  steady 
improvement  in  this  direction  through  the  placing  of 
large  cars  in  the  service.  The  freight  rate  of  the  railroads 
on  peaches  has  been  the  object  of  attack  by  shippers, 
and  of  consequent  investigation  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
bes timony  of  J.  J.  Waxelbaum,  Elkins  Com.  Hearings ,  vol.  i,  p.  395. 
tIin'd.,  p.  394. 
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mercc  Commission  which,  in  its  report,  held  that  the  rate 
to  New  York  was  not  unreasonable  or  unjust,  but  that 
an  arbitrary  charge  of  $80  per  car  exacted  by  the  New 
York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad  between  New 
York  and  Boston  was  unreasonable  and  unjust.1 

To  make  a  complete  study  of  this  question  of  icing 
charges,  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  them  in  still 
other  parts  of  the  country,  but  enough  have  been 
considered  to  enable  us  to  draw  some  general  con- 
clusions. Of  course  the  great  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  the  subject  is  the  lack  of  definite  information. 
Estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  service  have  been  given, 
but  no  definite  figures  have  been  advanced  in  the  num- 
erous Government  hearings  to  show  precisely  what  the 
profits  of  the  private-car  companies  are  from  either 
icing  or  mileage.  From  the  evidence  at  hand,  however, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  some  cases  the  icing  charges  of 
private-car  lines  are  unreasonably  high,  thus  placing  an 
unfair  burden  on  fruit  growers  and  unduly  augmenting 
the  profits  of  the  car  lines,  while  in  other  cases  these 
charges  are  fair  and  reasonable.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  said  in  its  annual  report  for  1905  in 
this  connection  : 2  "extended  investigations  by  the  Com- 
mission have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  charges  im- 
posed are,  in  some  cases  at  least,  exorbitant,  and  that 
those  charges  are  not  uniformly  exacted. "  To  solve  the 
problem,  therefore,  some  uniform  method  of  levying  the 
icing  charge,  so  as  to  make  it  conform  more  directly 
to  the  actual  cost  of  the  service,  should  be  adopted. 

^he  Georgia  Peach  Growers'  Association  vs.  Atlantic  Coast  Line. 
10/.  C.  C.  Rep.,  p.  255.  This  report  gives  a  good  description  of  the 
marketing  of  the  Georgia  peach  crop. 

'Page  7. 
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The  agitators  against  private  cars,  however,  have  not 
been  reasonable  in  their  demands  for  a  refrigeration  rate 
which  shall  cover  only  the  actual  cost  of  the  ice.  They 
claim  that  the  mileage  received  by  car  companies  is  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  other  costs  of  the  service.  When 
these  earnings  from  mileage  are  more  than  enough  to 
cover  interest  on  capital  invested  in  the  cars,  repairs,  and 
depreciation,  there  is  some  ground  for  this  contention. 
Whatever  these  earnings  are  on  beef  cars  and  other 
refrigerator  cars,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  they  are  suf- 
ficient in  the  fruit  traffic  to  leave  a  surplus  that  can  be 
used  in  defraying  icing  expenses  to  any  extent.  Fruit 
cars  are  idle  a  great  deal  of  the  time  between  shipping 
seasons,  they  have  to  be  "parked"  in  the  fruit  region 
before  active  shipping  commences,  and  the  demand  for 
them  is  uncertain  owing  to  frequent  crop  failures.  In 
view  of  these  circumstances,  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  accept 
the  statement  of  car-line  officials  that  car-mileage  in  the 
fruit  service  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  incidental  ex- 
penses of  refrigeration. 

There  have  never  been  given  to  the  public  any  figures 
to  show  exactly  what  the  expenses  of  refrigeration  over 
and  above  the  actual  cost  of  the  ice  are.  As  already 
pointed  out,  they  must  include  the  cost  of  labor  in  hand- 
ling the  ice  and  loading  the  cars,1  and  the  cost  of  super- 
vision and  inspection  along  the  route.  Icing  platforms 
and  storage  houses  have  to  be  erected,  and  interest,  de- 
preciation, and  taxes  on  various  properties  have  to  be 
considered.2      The  whole  business    is  a  fluctuating  and 

•In  some  sections,  as  in  Georgia,  Armour  men  load  the  fruit  into  the 
cars,  placing  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  best  ventilation  and  re- 
frigeration. 

*Cf.  testimony  of  Urion,  Elkins  Com.  Hearings,  vol.  iv,  p.  3659- 
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hazardous  one,  and  sometimes  ice  that  has  been  stored 
previous  to  the  fruit-shipping  season  has  been  wasted  on 
account  of  crop  failures.  For  instance,  in  1889  the  Ar- 
mour lines  shipped  ice  from  Maine  by  steamer  to  Geor- 
gia, and  stocked  their  newly-built  storage  houses,  but  on 
account  of  a  late  frost  the  crop  was  a  failure,  no  cars 
were  shipped,  and  the  ice  was  a  total  loss.1  Another 
item  of  expense  to  the  car  lines  is  in  the  payment  of 
claims  for  damages  due  to  inefficient  refrigeration  and 
lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  cars.  In  their  exclusive  con- 
tracts Armour  and  Company  relieve  the  railroads  from 
liability  to  losses  of  this  kind,  and  assume  it  themselves. 
It  has  been  testified  that  in  one  year  Armour  settled 
claims  of  over  $80,000  in  North  Carolina  due  to  a  short- 
age of  cars,  and  the  reason  for  this  was  said  to  be  a  con- 
gestion in  freight  yards,  which  prevented  the  arrival  of 
the  cars  on  time.2  Furthermore,  the  whole  system  of 
refrigeration  in  transit  is  a  "  business  in  itself,"  as  the 
President  of  the  Santa  Fe  Refrigerator  Despatch  declares. 
Even  where  a  railroad  owns  refrigerator  equipment  and 
has  considerable  fruit  traffic,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  maintain  a  separate  organization  of  inspectors  in  order 
to  make  the  service  efficient.  One  other  point  on  the 
car  line's  side  of  the  case  is  the  fact  that  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  the  traffic  in  refrigerator  cars  moves  under  ven- 
tilation,3 without  the  use  of  ice,  and  the  only  revenue 
that  the  car  lines  obtain  therefor  is  the  mileage  rental.4 

1  Testimony  of  G.  B.  Robbins  before  House  Committee,  Feb.  4,  1905. 

'A.  R.  Urion  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Oct.  18, 
1905. 

'Statement  of  W.  B.  Leeds,  President  of  the  Santa  Fe  Refrigerator 
Despatch,  in  a  personal  interview. 

4  The  writer  has  been  told  by  an  official  of  one  of  the  western  railroads 
that  Armour  and  Company  try  to  collect  an  arbitrary  sum,  usually  $15, 
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It  seems  rather  strange  that  the  car  companies  have  not 
made  more  use  of  this  fact  when  they  have  been  trying 
to  justify  their  position. 

How,  then,  shall  the  icing  charge  be  levied  so  as  to 
cover  these  incidental  expenses  as  well  as  the  actual  cost 
of  the  ice,  and  at  the  same  time  lead  to  no  unreasonable 
profits  for  the  car  lines?  The  charge  per  car  has  its 
advantages,  and  not  much  objection  can  be  made  to  it  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  as  in  Georgia,  where  the 
short  peach  season  comes  in  midsummer,  and  where  a 
fairly  uniform  amount  of  ice  is  used  on  all  shipments. 
In  Michigan,  however,  peaches  are  shipped  as  late  as 
October,  and  cool  weather  diminishes  the  shrinkage  of 
ice.  Armour  and  Company  have  met  this  condition  by 
publishing  what  they  call  a  "  half-tank  icing  rate,"  much 
lower  than  the  regular  charge,  to  be  used  at  the  option 
of  the  shipper.  On  the  whole,  however,  this  arbitrary 
charge  per  car  often  does  not  show  any  just  relation  to 
actual  cost  of  service,  and  frequently  results  in  the  ship- 
per's having  to  pay  much  more  than  that  service  is 
worth.  In  one  instance  it  was  found  that  in  a  car,  on 
which  there  was  a  charge  of  $67.20  for  icing,  there  had 
been  but  4,280  pounds  of  ice  used.1  The  same  objection 
may  be  urged  against  a  per  package  rate  or  a  rate  per 
hundred  pounds  of  freight.  It  seems  as  though  the  rate 
ought  to  be  based  in  some  way  on  the  amount  of  ice 
used,  for  this  constitutes  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  service.     This  could  be  done  by  charging  for 

from  the  railroads  for  the  use  of  a  car  in  winter  when  there  is  no  icing 
charge,  and  that  although  some  roads  probably  pay  it,  his  company 
always  throws  the  bills  into  the  waste-basket.  He  further  said  that  they 
had  never  been  pressed  for  payment. 

1  Report  of  the  Refrigerator  Car  Lines  Committee,  National  League  of 
Commission  Merchants,  1906,  p.  8. 
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ice  on  a  tonnage  basis,  and  by  making  an  extra  charge 
for  the  use  of  the  car  to  cover  incidental  expenses.  This 
method  has  been  suggested  by  estimates  that  have  been 
made  by  car-line  officials  as  to  the  amount  of  these  inci- 
dental expenses :  in  one  case,  the  Continental  Fruit 
Express  reckoned  it  at  $15  on  a  trip  from  California  to 
Chicago;1  in  another,  Armour  and  Company  arranged 
with  the  largest  individual  shipper  in  Georgia  to  let  him 
have  cars  for  $10  a  trip,  and  then  charged  him  for  the 
actual  amount  of  the  ice  used.2  This  scheme  would  be  in 
line  with  the  general  practice  of  the  railroads  of  charging 
the  bare  cost  of  the  ice;  it  ought  to  satisfy  the  agitators 
against  private-car-line  practices  who  clamor  for  a  rate 
based  on  the  amount  of  ice  used,  and  it  would  provide 
for  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  car  line  for  inspection 
and  supervision.3 

The  question  of  refrigeration  charges  will  probably 
give  less  trouble  in  the  future  than  it  has  given  in  the 
past,  because  the  icing  service  has  been  made  a  part  of 

xCf.  supra,  p.  128.  *Cf.  supra,  p.  124. 

'Mr.  E.  M.  Ferguson,  Chairman  of  the  Transportation  Committee  of 
the  Western  Fruit  Jobbers'  Association,  and  until  recently  president  of 
that  organization,  advocates  a  fixed  icing  charge  per  car,  or  per  hun- 
dredweight of  freight,  in  preference  to  the  per  ton  of  ice  basis.  He 
argues  that  the  latter  method  does  not  work  satisfactorily;  that  it  leaves 
open  an  avenue  for  fraudulent  and  careless  weighing  of  ice,  that  it  makes 
it  impossible  to  know  beforehand  what  the  icing  charge  will  be,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  such  a  charge  under  the  law.  As 
intimated  in  the  text,  the  lump-charge  per  car  has  many  advantages, 
especially  in  sections  where  the  amount  of  ice  varies  but  little  with  dif- 
ferent shipments,  but  it  would  seem  that  where  the  amount  of  ice  does 
vary,  a  charge  varying  with  the  actual  amount  of  ice  used  would  be  the 
ideal  way.  This  is  also  the  view  of  a  great  many  fruit  dealers,  but  Mr. 
Ferguson's  viewsare  entitled  to  consideration,  as  he  is  one  of  the  best  qual- 
ified men  in  the  country  to  speak  on  the  subject.  Cf.  Repcrt  of  Trans- 
portation Committee,  Western  Fruit  Jobbers'  Association,  Dec,  1907. 
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transportation  by  federal  legislation,  and  the  railroad  is 
made  responsible  for  it,  just  as  for  the  carriage  of  freight. 
Through  this  change,  shippers  have  recourse  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  determine  the 
reasonableness  of  the  transportation  rate,  including  the 
icing  charge.  This  phase  of  the  question  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  last  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI 
The  Earnings  of  Private  Cars 

The  earnings  of  private-car  companies  consist  mainly  of 
the  mileage  rentals  received  from  the  railroads,  in  some 
cases  augmented  by  compensation  for  refrigeration  ser- 
vice, and  in  a  few  cases  by  commissions  on  the  freight  rate. 
Of  these  three  sources  of  revenue,  commissions  play  an 
important  part  in  comparatively  few  instances,  icing 
charges  are  a  source  of  profit  only  in  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table traffic,  while  the  revenue  from  mileage  rental  is 
received  by  all  private  cars,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
is  the  only  source  of  return.  Computations  of  this  in- 
come can  be  but  approximate,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
definite  material.  Although  some  companies  have  testi- 
fied as  to  their  earnings  in  government  investigations, 
the  more  important  lines  have  refused  to  do  so,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  not  common  carriers,  and  that  strictly 
private  companies  should  not  be  asked  to  divulge  their 
earnings  to  the  benefit  of  competitors.  The  Armour  Car 
Lines  have  consistently  avoided  the  imparting  of  any  in- 
formation whatsoever  which  could  be  used  in  a  definite 
estimate  of  their  earnings.  Sometimes  their  representa- 
tives while  on  the  stand  have  claimed  ignorance  as  to 
mileage  and  earnings,  and  at  other  times  they  have 
merely  refused  to  state  them.  The  answers  of  Mr.  Rob- 
bins,  President  of  the  Armour  Lines,  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  are  characteristic.1 

1  Elkins  Com.  Hearings,  vol.  iii,  p.  2400. 
136  [136 
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Question:  Have  you  any  way  of  estimating:  the  mileage 
made  by  any  one  of  your  cars  during  an  average  year,  as  a 
basis  for  ascertaining  the  mileage  earnings  of  the  refrigerator 
cars  per  annum? 

Answer :  I  have  no  figures  on  that  subject. 

Question :  Does  the  company  keep  no  figures  that  would 
indicate  the  earnings  of  those  cars? 

Answer:  We  have  figures  of  our  own  earnings,  but  I  wish 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  a  private-car 
line  doing  a  private  business,  and  our  earnings  for  valid 
reasons,  I  think,  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  public. 

Question  :  Have  you  any  objections  to  stating  the  average 
mileage  of  those  cars  in  the  course  of  a  year,  according  to 
your  books? 

Answer  :  I  wrould  rather  not  go  into  the  question  of  earnings. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  early  as  1! 
referred  to  the  earnings  of  private  cars  as  very  profitable. 
It  cited  the  case  of  the  cars  of  three  shippers  in  Chicago, 
which  traveled  7,426,406  miles  in  nine  months,  and  earned 
$72,945.97  in  mileage,  or  about  the  cost  of  81  cars.  The 
mileage  was  one  cent  per  mile  most  of  the  time,  and 
three-quarters  of  a  cent  the  rest  of  the  time.  It  stated 
that  refrigerator  cars  run  on  fast  time  and  make  four 
times  the  mileage  of  ordinary  freight  cars,  and  that  some- 
times a  car  pays  for  itself  in  three  years.1  In  1891  the 
Commission  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  practices  of 
the  Lackawanna  Live  Stock  Express,  a  stock-car  line  of  250 
cars,  and  found  that  in  two  years  this  company  had  earned 
in  mileage  $205,582.68.  The  entire  expense  to  be  deducted 
for  repairs  and  administration  was  $34,050.48,  leaving  a 
net  revenue  of  $171,532.20,  which  was  an  excess  of 
$15,032  above  the  whole  cost  of  the  cars.     The  company 

1  Int.  Com.  Rep.,  1889,  p.  15. 
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was  therefore  earning  over  50  per  cent  on  its  invest- 
ment, and  the  cars  had  paid  for  themselves  in  less  than 
two  years.  This,  however,  was  an  extreme  case,  because 
extraordinary  arrangements  had  been  made  with  one 
particular  railroad  which  handled  the  cars  on  such  fast 
schedules  that  their  daily  mileage  was  much  greater  than 
that  of  ordinary  stock  cars.1 

In  1891  Judge  Schoonmaker,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  read  a  paper 
before  the  third  annual  Convention  of  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners, in  which  he  discussed  discriminations  from  the 
use  of  private  cars.     He  said : 

The  revenues  of  carriers  are  seriously  impaired  by  the  amount 
these  mileage  payments  add  to  the  expenses  of  operation,  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  when  rates  are  abnormally  low,  that,  after 
deduction  of  these  payments,  not  even  the  cost  of  carriage  is 
left  to  the  road,  so  that  the  traffic  thus  carried  is  sometimes 
detrimental  to  the  carrier. 

The  convention  appointed  a  committee  to  make  a 
further  study  of  the  question  and  in  its  report  for  1892  it 
submitted  numerous  figures  to  prove  that  the  earnings 
were  excessive.  This  committee  estimated  the  number 
of  private  cars  at  the  time  as  70,000.  At  the  average 
movement  of  railroad  cars,  24  miles  per  day,  these  cars 
would  have  received  $4,600,000  in  mileage.  But  it  went 
on  to  say  that  the  movement  of  private  cars  was  at  least 
twice  that  of  ordinary  freight  cars  and  in  some  cases  four 
times  as  great,  and  that  more  than  the  regular  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  mileage  was  paid  in. some  parts  of  the 

1  Jacob  Shamberg  vs.  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Westefti  Railroad, 
and  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad.  Int.  Com.  Rep., 
i8qi,  p.  40.     Cf.  also  4  /.  C.  C.  Rep.,  p.  630  et  seq. 
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country/  To  make  a  rough  calculation  from  these 
figures,  we  may  estimate  the  average  value  of  a  car  at 
$800,  the  daily  mileage  at  three  times  the  ordinary  freight- 
car  rate,  or  75  miles,  and  the  mileage  charge  uniformly 
at  three-quarters  of  a  cent.  This  perhaps  overstates  the 
mileage  but  understates  correspondingly  the  mileage 
charges.  These  assumptions  would  give  the  following 
results : 

Value  of  70,000  cars $56,000,000. 

Annual  mileage  rental  received $13,800,000. 

Percentage  of  mileage  rental  to  total  value 24.6  per  cent. 

The  committee  went  on  to  recommend  that  only  a 
reasonable  mileage  should  be  paid  on  loaded  cars,  and 
that  no  rental  should  be  allowed  on  empty  cars. 

In   its  annual  report  for    1893,  *    the    Commission,  in 
speaking  of  the  increasing  use  of  private  cars  said : 

It  is  apparent  that  the  use  and  method  of  payment  constitute 
a  serious  burden  upon  commerce,  and  such  payment  now 
absorbs  too  large  a  portion  of  the  earnings  of  carriers,  and  it 
is  apprehended  unless  measurably  abandoned  or  new  methods 
of  payment  adopted,  it  may  in  the  future  to  a  still  greater  ex- 
tent absorb  earnings. 

It  was  also  stated  that  although  the  private  cars  then  in 
use  constituted  only  six  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the 
total  car  equipment,  they  made  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
car  mileage  of  the  country.  In  1892  the  Commission 
addressed  to  the  railroads  of  the  country  a  set  of  ques- 
tions concerning  the  use  of  private  cars.  One  question 
was, 3  "  Is  the  payment  of  car  mileage  to  shippers  for 

x  Proceedings  of  the  4th  National  Convention  of  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners, 1892,  p.  59.  * 

'Page  60.  %Int.  Com.  Rep.,  1893,  p.  65. 
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the  use  of  private  cars  in  your  opinion  a  practice  work- 
ing injury  to  the  railroads  by  forcing  them  to  pay 
mileage  on  cars,  while  their  own  equipment  suitable  for 
the  purpose  stands  idle?"  Of  95  roads  that  answered, 
about  one-third  claimed  that  no  injury  resulted,  and  the 
other  two-thirds  asserted  that  such  practice  worked 
serious  injury  to  the  railroad  companies. 

In  order  to  make  an  exact  computation  of  the  earnings 
of  private  cars,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  following  data: 

1.  The  mileage  rental. 

2.  The  average  daily  mileage  of  cars. 

3.  Cost  of  cars. 

4.  Expenses. 

The  most  careful  estimates  that  have  been  made  on 
this  subject  are  those  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Midgley  in  the  Rail- 
way Age,  and  that  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Corporations  on  the  beef  industry.  It  is 
necessary  to  make  separate  estimates  for  the  different 
kinds  of  special-equipment  cars,  on  account  of  their  dif- 
ferent costs,  mileage  rentals,  and  average  daily  mileages. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  distinguish  between  different 
classes  of  refrigerator  cars  because  beef  cars  travel  faster, 
and  consequently  earn  more,  than  fruit,  dairy,  or  beer 
cars.  Discussion  will  be  limited  to  the  three  principal 
kinds  of  private  cars,  refrigerator,  stock,  and  tank,  and 
these  will  be  taken  up  in  order,  beginning  with  the  first 
named. 

REFRIGERATOR  CARS 

Mileage  rental.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  mileage 
rental  on  refrigerator  cars  east  of  Chicago  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  is  almost  uniformly  three-quarters  of  a 
cent,  and  that  between  Chicago  and  the  Missouri  River, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  west  of  the  Missouri,  the  prevail- 
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ing  rate  is  one  cent  a  mile,  loaded  or  empty.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  just  what  proportion  of  the  total  mile- 
age is  subject  to  the  three-quarters  of  a  cent  rate.  The 
Beef  Trust  Report  assumes  that  it  applies  to  85  per  cent, 
inasmuch  as  the  President  of  the  Armour  Car  Lines  had 
stated  that  the  one-cent  rate  applied  to  about  10  or  15 
per  cent  of  the  total  mileage  of  beef  cars.  Others  have 
estimated  that  the  one-cent  rate  applies  to  a  larger  pro- 
portion. Assuming  that  the  proportions  are  85  per 
cent  and  15  per  cent,  the  average  mileage  rate  of  re- 
frigerator cars  would  be  .7875  cents.1  Mr.  Midgley 
places  it  at  .8333  cents  in  his  computations.2 

Daily  mileage  of  refrigerator  cars.  Mr.  Midgley 
testified  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
that  during  1901,  the  last  year  that  mileage  statistics 
were  kept  by  the  railroads,  prior  to  the  change  to  the 
per  diem  basis,  the  average  mileage  of  dressed-beef  cars 
on  23  leading  railroads  was  135  miles  per  day,  and  on  all 
refrigerators  of  private  ownership,  108  miles  per  day.3 
It  appears,  however,  that  these  calculations  did  not  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  there  should  be  deducted  the 
time  that  a  car  is  out  of  service.  Dressed-beef  cars  are 
out  of  service  not  more  than  thirty  days  in  a  year,  while 
fruit  cars  are  out  of  service  perhaps  three  months.4 
After  taking  this  into  account,  the  Beef  Industry  Report 
assumes  that  90  to  100  miles  a  day  would  not  be  exces- 
sive for  beef  cars,  and  that  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
slow  movement  of  empties  and  detention  at  terminals  is 

1  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  the  Beef  Industry, 
P-  273. 

1  Railway  Age,  vol.  36,  p.  677. 

•I.  C.  C,  Oct.,  1904,  Hearings,  p.  8. 

*  Testimony  of  G.  B.  Robbins  before  House  Com.  on  Int.  Com.,  Feb. 
13,  1905. 
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made  in  this  estimate.  The  reports  of  certain  packing 
companies  to  various  states  showing  their  daily  mileages, 
are  of  little  value  because  they  have  generally  applied 
only  to  a  limited  section.  For  instance,  packers  claimed 
daily  mileages  of  from  350  to  430  miles  for  their  refri- 
gerator cars  in  the  state  of  Michigan.1  This  is  due,  of 
course,  to  the  fact  that  the  traffic  in  that  state  is  almost 
entirely  through-traffic  on  fast  schedules.  There  is 
almost  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  average  mileage  of 
cars  in  the  dressed-beef  trade  is  below  100  miles  a  day, 
while  there  have  been  numerous  statements  which  would 
seem  to  make  it  fair  to  place  the  figure  higher.  Mr. 
Midgley  assumed  in  his  articles  that  the  average  mileage 
of  all  refrigerators  was  100  miles  a  day,  but  this  is  un- 
doubtedly too  high,  because  fruit  cars  have  a  much  lower 
average,  probably  not  more  than  60  or  70  miles.  The 
Santa  Fe  reckons  that  its  fruit  cars  make  about  66  miles 
a  day  throughout  the  year.2  Dairy  cars  average  about 
65  to  75  miles  a  day. 

It  is  evident  from  these  various  data  that  no  exact 
computation  can  be  made.  By  arbitrarily  assuming 
mileage  averages,  however,  which  are  obviously  low 
enough  according  to  the  evidence  at  hand,  certain  in- 
teresting results  may  be  brought  out. 

Cost  of  refrigerator  cars.  A  first-class  refrigerator 
car  costs  today  about  $1,100.  The  Santa  Fe  Refriger- 
ator Despatch  was  paying  $1,160  for  cars  in  1906. 3  In 
the  same  year  the  American  Refrigerator  Transit  Com- 
pany paid  $1,100  apiece4  for   1,000  cars.     Armour  and 

1  Beef Industry  Report,  p.  276. 

'Testimony  of  J.  S.  Leeds  before  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Nov.  1,  1905. 
•Information  from  personal  interview  with  president  of  line. 
*Elkins  Com.  Hearings,  vol.  iii,  p.  2283. 
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Company  claim  that  their  fruit  cars  cost  about  $1,100.' 
During  the  nineties  they  cost  sometimes  less  than 
$1,000.  Materials  were  cheaper  then,  and  36-foot  in- 
stead of  40-foot  cars  were  generally  built.  For  cars  in 
the  packing-house  service,  the  Beef  Industry  Report 
assumes  $1,000  as  a  fair  average  cost. 

Expenses  of  refrigerator-car  lines.  The  expenses  may 
be  classified  as  follows :  first,  repairs ;  second,  operating 
expenses;  third,  taxes,  insurance,  etc.;  and  fourth,  de- 
preciation. No  deduction  for  interest  charges  will  be 
made  in  the  following  calculations. 

Expenditures  for  repairs  to  refrigerator  cars  vary  with 
different  companies,  some  paying  enough  to  include  a 
part  of  the  allowance  for  depreciation.  Damages  due  to 
accidents  are  repaired  by  the  railroads  on  which  the 
accidents  happen.  The  average  cost  for  repairs  would 
seem  to  be  about  $40  a  year,  and  this  is  the  allowance 
that  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  adopts.  Operating 
expenses  amount  to  very  little  with  most  refrigerator- 
car  companies,  because  only  a  small  administrative  service 
is  necessary  to  supervise  and  record  the  movement  of 
cars.  In  refrigeration  for  fruit  traffic  this  item  is  much 
larger,  as  has  been  shown  before.  The  Beef  Trust  Re- 
port allows  $15  a  car  per  year  for  operating  expenses, 
and  this  would  seem  to  be  liberal. 

Taxes  are  paid  in  a  number  of  states,  but  their  amount 
is  insignificant  in  the  aggregate.  In  1905  Armour  and 
Company  paid  taxes  of  $554-75  in  Minnesota,  and 
$1,321  in  Iowa.  Swift  and  Company  paid  $353.56  and 
$685  in  these  two  states  respectively.  Eastern  states  have 
not  developed  systems  of  taxation  on  private  cars  to  the 
extent  that  western  states   have.     Taxes  amount  to  so 

lTestimony  of  G.  B.  Robbins before  House  Committee,  Feb.  13,  1905. 
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little,  therefore,  that  they  may  be  disregarded  altogether. 
Insurance  is  even  less  important. 

Depreciation,  however,  is  an  important  element  of  ex- 
pense. According  to  a  rule  of  the  Master  Car  Builders' 
Association  depreciation  on  refrigerator  cars  is  generally 
figured  at  six  per  cent.1  Mr.  Robbins  testified  that  the 
Armour  Car  Lines  charge  off  12  per  cent  for  deprecia- 
tion,2 but  this  is  unnecessarily  high.  Mr.  Midgley  reck- 
oned it  at  eight  per  cent,  and  this  is  probably  fair,  be- 
cause refrigerator  cars  do  not  last  as  long  as  other  cars. 
The  Commissioner  of  Corporations  uses  six  per  cent, 
according  to  the  Master  Car  Builders'  rules. 

The  estimate  of  the  receipts,  expenses  and  profits  of 
private  refrigerator  cars  in  the  packing-house  trade,  as 
contained  in  the  Beef  Industry  Report*  follows  : 


Assumed  Cost  of  Car:  $1000. 


Average  mileage  rental 

Average  daily  receipts 

Average  yearly  receipts-   

Expenses. 

Average  yearly  repairs  

Average    yearly    operation    ex- 
pense  

Average  yearly  depreciation. 

Total  charges 

Balance,  profit 

Equals  on  investment, about.- •  •  • 


Average  Daily  Mileage. 


50. 

75- 

$0.007875 
0.5906 
215.57 

90. 

100. 

125. 

$0.007875 
0-3937 
143.70 

$0.007875 
0.70S7 
258.68 

$0.007875 

0.787s 
287.44 

$0.007875 
0.9843 
359.27 

40.00 

4C.00 

40.00 

40.00 

40.00 

iS-oo 
60.00 

15.00 
60.00 

1500 
60.00 

15.00 
60.00 

15.00 
60.00 

$ii5.co 
28.70 

$115.00 
100.57 

$115.00 
143.68 

$115.00 
172.44 

$115.00 
244.27 

zM 

io£ 

14.3* 

17.25* 

24-4* 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  cars  in  the  dressed- 
beef  traffic  earn  about  14  per  cent  over  and  above  ex- 
penses when  the  daily  mileage  is  90,  17.25  per  cent  at 
100  miles  a  day,  and  24.4  per  cent  at   125  miles  a  day. 


Beef  Industry  Report,  p.  280. 

'Before  House  Committee,  Feb.  13,  1905. 


8  Page  282. 
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Since  100  miles  a  clay  is  a  conservative  estimate,  it  seems 
safe  to  say  that  the  cars  of  the  packers  earn  over  17  per 
cent  on  their  cost  from  mileage  alone.  There  is  no 
profit  from  refrigeration  in  the  meat  traffic.  The  packers 
are  both  shippers  and  car  owners,  and  they  either  furnish 
their  own  ice,  or  buy  it  of  the  railroads  on  a  tonnage 
basis.  Cost  of  ice  should  not  be  included  among  the  ex- 
penses above,  because  the  packers  would  have  to  buy  ice 
just  the  same  whether  they  used  their  own  cars  or  not. 
A  further  proof  that  17  per  cent  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  earnings  of  dressed-beef  cars  is  found  in  the 
statement  of  a  certain  packer  to  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions that  the  net  profit  from  the  operation  of  his  cars 
had  been  about  20  per  cent  on  the  investment.1  Also, 
the  Cudahy  Packing  Company  of  Chicago  furnished  the 
Bureau  with  a  statement  of  the  operations  of  its  car  lines 
for  1902,  1903  and  1904.  Figures  selected  from  this 
statement  are  quoted,  as  they  constitute  perhaps  the 
most  definite  statement  of  earnings  that  it  is  possible  to 
obtain : 

STATEMENT   OF   THE   CUDAHY    PACKING   COMPANY.2 


Total  mileage 

Number  of  cars  in  service 

Total  mileage  payments 

Gross  operating  expenses 

Profits   

Per  cent  of  profits  on  original  in- 
vestment     


Year  Ending  October  30. 


1902. 


31,719,547 
815 

$285,490.93 
115,656.34 

$169,834.59 

22% 


1903. 


29,646,971 

822 

$274,444.24 

121,973.89 

$152,470.35 

20  fo 


1904. 


31,230,366 
845 

$321,882.42 
145,879.00 


$176,003.42 

17.7% 


1  Beef  Industry  Report,  p.  283. 

1  Ibid.     (These  figures  include  34  tank  cars.' 
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From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Cudahy 
Company  received  profits  of  22  per  cent,  20  per  cent, 
and  17.7  per  cent  for  the  years  1902,  1903,  and  1904  re- 
spectively. The  cost  of  the  cars  was  reckoned  by  the 
company  at  $940  each.  A  study  of  the  gross  operating 
expenses  reveals  the  fact  that  between  $140  and  $150 
per  car  was  allowed,  whereas  the  Bureau  of  Corporations 
estimated  the  annual  expenses  at  only  $115.  As  some 
of  the  equipment  of  the  Cudahy  Company  was  old,  the 
Bureau  concludes  that  its  estimated  expense  "  is  ap- 
parently too  high  a  figure  to  be  used  as  a  fair  average 
for  refrigerator  cars  generally."  Estimating  from  the 
above  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  mileage 
earnings  per  car  were  about  .9  cents,  showing  that  the 
bulk  of  the  traffic  must  have  been  west  of  Chicago  where 
the  one-cent  rate  applies.  It  may  also  be  figured  that 
the  average  daily  run  per  car  was  115  miles,  so  that  on 
the  whole  the  discrepancies  between  this  statement  and 
the  estimate  of  the  Bureau  approximately  offset  each 
other  and  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bureau's  esti- 
mate is  a  conservative  one. 

Mr.  Midgley  in  his  computations,  "  to  be  entirely  safe 
and  more  than  fair,"  allows  a  daily  average  of  135  miles 
for  the  cars  of  the  principal  packers.  He  then  deducts 
20  per  cent  from  the  total  number  of  cars  to  allow  for 
time  out  of  service,  and  uses  a  year  of  350  days.  Reck- 
oning depreciation  at  10  per  cent,  repairs  at  $50  per  car, 
and  operating  expenses  at  five  per  cent  of  the  income, 
he  finds  that  these  cars  earn  about  21  per  cent  on  a 
value  of  $800  per  car.  His  allowance  for  time  out  of 
service  is  at  least  twice  as  large  as  necessary.  Mr. 
Midgley  also  says  that  he  has  been  informed  that  the 
dividends  paid  by  one  large  packing  company  on  the 
stock  representing  its  refrigerator  equipment  had  been 
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25  per  cent  per  annum,  by  another  company  22  per 
cent,  and  that  the  head  of  a  third  packing  company  had 
made  the  statement  that  of  all  its  ramified  interests  no 
department  yielded  such  profitable  returns  as  its  re- 
frigerator-car line.  '  All  this  testimony  taken  together 
establishes  pretty  conclusively  the  fact  that  refrigerator 
cars  used  in  the  shipment  of  dressed  beef  and  provisions 
earn  from  17  to  20  per  cent  on  their  value. 

Refrigerator  cars  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  traffic 
show  no  such  large  earnings  from  mileage  as  do  beef 
cars.  They  are  out  of  service  a  good  deal  of  the  time 
between  shipping  seasons,  and  do  not  run  on  such  fast 
schedules.  Their  average  mileage  for  the  year  is  proba- 
bly not  over  65  or  70  a  day,  notwithstanding  various  esti- 
mates which  have  placed  the  figures  much  higher.  It 
was  testified  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  1900  that  the  old  Goodell  Refrigerator  Line  had 
earned  in  the  California  fruit  traffic  $111,000  in  mileage 
in  five  years  on  100  cars,  which  cost  $1,054  apiece.2 
This  would  be  $222  per  car  per  year,  which  would  indi- 
cate a  daily  average  of  about  80  miles.  Deducting  $115 
a  car  for  expenses,  the  profit  was  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
cost.  It  was  also  claimed,  however,  that  the  cost  of 
refrigeration  was  never  more  than  $55  a  trip,  and  that  the 
icing  charge  had  been  about  $90.  If  this  was  true,  it  is 
evident  that  it  would  have  required  only  one  or  two  trips 
a  year  under  refrigeration  to  augment  considerably  the 
annual  profit  per  car. 

According  to  statistics  procured  by  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations for  the  year  1904,  the  Continental  Fruit  Ex- 

1  Railway  Age,  vol.  35,  p.  89. 

"Brief  of  attorneys  for  Continental  Fruit  Express  in  Orange  Rate 
Cases. 
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press,  an  Armour  corporation,  had  1,645  cars,  and  the 
total  mileage  was  36,745,135,'  which  meant  a  daily  aver- 
age of  61.2  miles.  At  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  mile,  the 
gross  receipts  per  car  were$i67«53.  Deducting  $115  for 
expenses,  the  profit  was  $52.53  per  car  per  year,  which 
just  about  covered  interest  at  five  per  cent.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  profits  from  refrigera- 
tion, but  it  has  been  shown  that  in  a  great  many  cases 
where  Armour  operates  under  an  exclusive  contract  these 
profits  are  unduly  high,  so  that,  taken  together  with  re- 
ceipts from  mileage,  they  evidently  constitute  a  very 
handsome  return.  The  profits  from  refrigeration  tend  to 
make  up  for  the  slower  movement  of  fruit  cars  and  place 
them  more  nearly  on  the  earning  basis  of  meat  cars. 

In  this  connection  the  Santa  Fe  Refrigerator  Despatch 
furnishes  an  instructive  object  lesson.  This  company 
leases  its  equipment  from  the  Santa  Fe  railroad,  paying  five 
per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  cars,  and  the  railroad  pays 
the  subsidiary  concern  no  mileage  rental.  When  trav- 
eling on  railroads  other  than  the  Santa  Fe,  these  cars 
earn  three-fourths  of  a  cent  mileage,  and  it  has  been  tes- 
tified that  about  65  per  cent  of  the  total  movement  is 
over  Santa  Fe  rails,  leaving  only  35  per  cent  that  earns 
mileage.3  The  car  line  performs  the  icing  and  receives 
all  charges  levied  for  this  service.  It  also  pays  for  all 
repairs,  expenses  of  operation,  administration,  etc.  out  of 
its  earnings.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  testified  that  the 
revenue  of  the  company  has  been  sufficient  to  meet  all 
expenses.     In  other  words,  it  has  earned  enough  from 

*The  Bureau  of  Corporations  procured  these  figures  from  certain  state 
reports,  but  intimates  that  their  exactness  is  doubtful.  Cf.  Beef  In- 
dustry Report,  pp.  270  and  282. 

■I.  C.  C,  October,  1904,  Hearings,  p.  145  et  sea. 
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refrigeration  charges  and  from  mileage  on  only  35  per 
cent  of  its  operations  to  pay  all  expenses  of  refrigeration, 
maintenance  and  supervision,  and  also  five  per  cent  on 
the  value  of  the  cars.  This  suggests  the  probable  earn- 
ing capacity  of  fruit  cars  that  receive  a  mileage  rental  on 
their  total  wheelage.  Suppose  that  these  Santa  Fe  cars 
received  three-fourths  of  a  cent  mileage  on  the  other  65 
per  cent  of  their  movement.  The  average  daily  mileage 
has  been  stated  as  66  per  car.  On  January  1,  1906,  the 
company  owned  a  little  over  6,000  cars.  65  per  cent  of 
this  is  3,900  cars,  which  would  earn  in  one  year  $704,- 
632.50.  Since  all  expenses  of  the  company  are  met  from 
what  it  actually  receives,  the  above  amount  would  be  net 
profit.  Calling  the  value  of  the  equipment  $6,000,000 
this  net  profit  would  equal  11.7  per  cent  on  the  invest- 
ment, or,  if  interest  be  not  deducted,  16.7  per  cent  on 
the  investment.  Armour  fruit  cars  earn  mileage  every- 
where they  travel.  Profits  from  refrigeration  are  not  so 
great  in  California  business,  which  constitutes  the  bulk 
of  the  Santa  Fe  traffic,  as  in  other  sections  under  exclu- 
sive contracts.  Although  this  reasoning  is  not  offered  as 
absolute  proof,  it  seems  to  lead  inevitably  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  earnings  of  refrigerator  cars  in  the  fruit 
traffic  from  mileage  rental  and  refrigeration  service  to- 
gether equal  at  least  12  or  15  per  cent  on  the  investment. 
Refrigerator  cars  in  the  dairy  and  beer  traffic  can  not 
augment  their  profits  from  icing  charges.  For  the  dairy 
traffic  many  of  the  important  railroads  own  sufficient 
equipment,  and  there  are  comparatively  few  private  com- 
panies engaged  in  this  business.  As  already  stated,  these 
companies  often  receive  a  commission  on  the  freight 
rate.  Sometimes  this  commission  is  allowed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  the  expense  of  icing  when  that  service 
is  undertaken  by  the  car  line,  as  in  the  case  of  Armour 
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cars  in  the  dairy  traffic,  but  a  commission  of  I2>£  per 
cent,  which  is  the  usual  rate,  ordinarily  leaves  a  small 
surplus  of  profit  above  the  cost  of  the  ice.  The  railroads 
usually  attend  to  the  icing  and  charge  it  up  to  the  car 
lines  at  $2.50  a  ton  in  trunk-line  territory.  The  initial 
icing  is  often  charged  to  the  shipper.  Sometimes  the 
railroad  assumes  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  refrigeration.  The  cars  earn  uniformly  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  mileage,  loaded  or  empty. 

The  Dairy  Refrigerator  Despatch,  above  referred  to, 
receives  a  commission  of  i2j£  per  cent  from  the  Lack- 
awanna, and  the  car  company  stands  12  >2  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  icing,  the  railroad  paying  the  remainder.1 
The  Missouri  River  Despatch,  which  receives  12^  per 
cent  commission  on  the  freight  rate  from  the  Erie  pays  for 
all  ice  used.  The  manager  of  this  company  testified  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  on  a  trip 
from  Chicago  to  New  York,  the  12^  per  cent  commis- 
sion amounted  to  about  $16,  and  the  mileage  to  $15; 
also  that  one  car  made  the  round  trip  in  about  a  month, 
and  that  the  cars  cost  $910  each.2  Allowing  one  month 
out  for  repairs  and  delays,  and  $12  per  trip  for  cost  of 
ice,  (the  estimate  of  the  witness),  these  figures  would 
mean  a  gross  revenue  of  about  $209  per  car.  Deduct 
$120  for  repairs,  depreciation,  operating  expenses,  etc.r 
and  the  net  revenue  is  $89  per  year,  or  a  fraction  under 
10  per  cent  of  the  cost.  This  estimate  is  very  rough, 
but  fairly  conservative.  The  Chicago,  New  York,  and 
Boston  Refrigerator  Company,  operating  about  700  cars, 
receives  a  commission  of  12  J^  per  cent  from  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  Central  Vermont  Railroads,  and  10  per  cent 


1I.  C.  C,  October,  1004,  Hearings,  p.  156. 
1  Ibid. j  p.  94  et  sea. 
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from  the  West  Shore.  It  was  testified  by  an  officer  of 
the  company  that  the  commissions  just  about  cover  the 
expenses  of  refrigeration,  so  that  the  earnings  of  the 
company  are  derived  from  mileage  alone. x  The  com- 
panies above  mentioned,  although  on  intimate  relations 
with  certain  railroads,  are  not  owned  by  them.  Neither 
are  they  identified  with  shippers.  The  earnings  are  not 
excessive,  and  there  are  no  serious  complaints  against 
them. 

Refrigerator  cars  operated  by  the  brewers  generally 
earn  nothing  but  mileage,  and  revenue  from  this  source 
is  not  usually  excessive.  Certain  railroads  pay  commis- 
sions on  the  freight  rate  in  order  to  attract  traffic  to 
their  lines.  One  glaring  instance  of  this  has  been  the 
case  of  the  Milwaukee  Refrigerator  Transit  Company, 
which  has  been  referred  to  above,  and  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  next  chapter.  Suffice  it  to  say  in  this  place 
that  the  earnings  of  this  company  were  fairly  large. 
Many  brewing  companies  hire  cars  for  their  own  use  at 
a  monthly  rental.  Armour  and  Company  lease  some  of 
their  older  cars  in  this  way  for  $17  or  $18  a  month.2  As 
these  cars  are  practically  unfit  for  the  fruit  traffic,  and  as 
they  have  undoubtedly  much  more  than  paid  for  them- 
selves during  the  years  they  have  been  in  service,  the 
profit  to  Armour  and  Company  is  unquestionably  large. 
The  fact  that  the  breweries  find  it  profitable  to  hire  cars 
at  these  rates  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  earnings 
from  mileage  are  sufficient  to  cover  expenses,  and  that  if 
they  could  afford  to  put  sufficient  capital  into  equipment, 
they  could  make  a  fair  net  profit. 


■I.  C.  C,  October  1904,  Hearings*  p.  153  et  seq. 
*Ibid.,  p.  56. 
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STOCK  CARS 

Stock  cars  earn  uniformly  six-tenths  of  a  cent  a  mile, 
loaded  or  empty.  Their  daily  mileage  has  been  variously 
estimated.  Figures  furnished  by  four  railroads  in  1892 
indicated  an  average  of  about  80  miles  a  day.1  In  1904 
Mr.  Midgley  placed  it  at  72^  a  day.2  He  also  said  that 
west  of  the  Mississippi  they  traveled  much  slower  than 
in  the  East,  and  that  their  mileage  was  probably  not 
more  than  50  a  day.3  60  miles  a  day  is  perhaps  a  fair 
estimate  for  the  whole  country.  Stock  cars  are  cheaper 
than  refrigerator  cars.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission stated  in  1889  that  they  cost  $650.  In  1904  it 
was  testified  that  the  patent  cars  of  one  of  the  largest 
companies  cost  about  $/00.4  Another  witness  said  that 
they  cost  from  $600  to  $75o.5 

.  When  the  mileage  rental  was  three-fourths  of  a  cent, 
and  before  the  livestock  traffic  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
had  given  way  to  dressed-beef  traffic,  the  earnings  of  these 
cars  were  very  large.  Since  the  reduction  to  six  mills, 
however,  the  earnings  have  fallen  off,  and  probably  cover 
but  a  little  more  than  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment. Mr.  Midgley  placed  the  gross  earnings  from  mile- 
age at  $106.82  a  year.  After  deductions  for  repairs,  de- 
preciation, etc.,  only  a  small  balance  is  left.  The  head  of 
one  of  the  oldest  cattle-car  companies  said  that  the  re- 
duction to  six  mills  had  driven  some  companies  out  of 
business,  and  that  he  considered  it  hardly  a  fair  compen- 
sation.6    The  general  manager  of  Street's  Western  Stable 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  Railroad  Commissioners, 
1892,  p.  60. 

2 1.  C.  C,  October,  1904,  Hearings,  p.  8. 

8 Railway  Age,  vol.  36,  p.  471. 

4I.  C.  C,  October,  1904,  Hearings,  p.  119.  %Ibid.,  p.  in. 

•Mr.  Mather  of  the  Mather  Stock  Car  Company.  I.  C.  C,  October, 
1904,  Hearings,  p.  113. 
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Car  Line  stated  that  his  company  was  making  but  a  trifle 
over  five  per  cent  interest  on  its  capital.1  On  the  whole, 
then,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  private  stock  cars  are  not 
making  excessive  earnings,  and  this  view  is  borne  out  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  annual  report 
for  1904  :2 

We  have  never  received  any  complaints  from  shippers  of 
livestock  in  reference  to  the  use  of  private  stock  cars,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  not  today  any  great  in- 
justice to  the  shipping  public  growing  out  of  the  use  of  these 
cars,  nor  do  we  think  that  the  furnishing  of  such  cars  at  the 
present  rate  is  attended  with  undue  profit  to  the  companies 
which  supply  them. 

TANK  CARS 

The  rental  paid  by  railroads  for  the  use  of  tank  cars  is 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  mile  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Midgley  stated  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  1904  that  they  averaged  about  66  miles 
per  day.3  In  his  articles  in  the  Railway  Age.  he  stated 
that  during  parts  of  the  year  1902  they  averaged  only  a 
little  over  32  miles  a  day  east  of  the  Mississippi,  but  that 
in  the  West  they  had  a  daily  mileage  of  about  95/  As 
the  bulk  of  the  traffic  is  in  the  East,  these  figures  indicate 
a  much  lower  daily  mileage  than  the  66  miles  a  day  re- 
reported  to  the  Commission.  From  figures  furnished  to 
the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  the  34  tank  cars  of  the 
Cudahy  Packing  Company  averaged  about  34^  miles  a 
day  for  the  year  I904.5  The  cost  of  oil  cars  was  placed 
by  the  Commission  in   1889  at  $610.     Since  that  time, 

*I.  C.  C,  October,  1904,  Hearings,  p.  121.  2Page  13. 

•I.  C.  C,  October,  1904,  Hearings,  p.  8.  *Vol.  36,  p.  470. 

*  Beef  Industry  Report,  p.  283. 
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however,  larger  and  stronger  cars  with  steel  under-frames 
have  been  built,  and  it  was  testified  in  1894  that  the  best 
cars  cost  $900. 

Although  there  are  a  number  of  companies  which  own 
a  few  tank  cars,  the  Union  Tank  Line,  a  subsidiary  con- 
cern of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  is  by  far  the  most 
important,  and  is,  in  fact,  next  to  the  Armour  Car  Lines, 
the  largest  private-car  line  in  existence.  During  the 
agitation  among  railroad  men  in  1894  to  reduce  the 
mileage  rental  on  oil-tank  cars,  the  Union  Tank  Line 
claimed  that : 

For  the  years  1891,  1892,  1893,  the  company  earned  upon 
its  investment  an  average  of  5.15  per  cent  without  charging: 
off  anything-  for  depreciation.  Had  the  usual  depreciation 
charge  of  six  per  cent  been  made,  the  Tank  Line  Company 
would  have  received  no  net  return  on  all  its  investment.  If 
the  mileage  is  reduced  to  one-half  cent  per  mile,  it  will  de- 
prive the  Tank  Line  Company  of  33^  per  cent  of  its  gross 
revenue,  which  would  compel  the  company  to  maintain  its 
equipment  at  an  absolute  loss  and  be  a  partial  confiscation  of 
a  large  property  which  has  been  created  with  at  least  the 
acquiescence  of  the  carriers.1 

In  one  of  his  articles,  Mr.  Midgley  directly  attacked 
the  foregoing  statement  as  incorrect.  Without  going 
into  detail,  especially  as  the  figures  he  used  in  his  com- 
putations were  more  or  less  arbitrarily  assumed,  he 
showed  that  the  income  of  the  tank  line,  as  announced 
by  its  officials,  would  mean  a  daily  average  of  only  a 
little  over  24  miles  a  day.     He  then  said : 

That   is  a  showing   so  absurd    as  to  have  been  incredible. 
Tank  cars  never  did  make  such  an  insignificant  record ;  in- 

1  Railway  Age,  vol.  34,  p.  402. 
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deed,  we  know  positively  that  the  daily  average  mileage  on  a 
number  of  representative  railroads  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  for  the  year  1901  exceeded  66  miles  per  day.1 

Mr.  Midgley's  estimate  of  the  gross  earnings  of  tank 
cars,  on  the  basis  of  66  miles  per  day,  but  making  a 
liberal  allowance  for  time  out  of  service,  is  $121.58  per 
year.2  After  charges  for  repairs,  depreciation,  operating 
expenses,  etc.,  are  deducted,  this  evidently  leaves  but  a 
small  profit.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Mr.  Midgley's 
allowance  for  time  out  of  service  would  reduce  the  aver- 
age daily  mileage  for  the  year  from  66  to  43.7.  This  is 
probably  a  fair  estimate,  although  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  they  travel  more  than,  or  even  as  much  as  40 
miles  a  day  throughout  the  year. 

The  vice-president  of  the  Union  Tank  Line  testified  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  in  1903  his 
company  had  operated  at  a  loss  of  3.8  per  cent  of  the 
money  invested,  and  that  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1904  it  had  operated  at  a  loss  of  1.7  per  cent  on  an  in- 
vestment of  almost  $8,000,000.  Furthermore,  he  asserted 
that  nothing  had  been  charged  off  for  depreciation.3 
Since  the  company  at  that  time  had  8,140  cars  in  service, 
it  is  reasonable  to  question  whether  the  capitalization 
was  not  placed  too  high.  Nevertheless,  if  depreciation 
at  six  per  cent  had  been  allowed,  earnings  would  have 
shown  a  loss  even  if  computed  on  a  much  smaller  capitali- 
zation. At  an  average  of  40  miles  a  day,  a  tank  car  would 
earn  $109.50  a  year.  Deducting  allowances  for  repairs 
at  $25  per  car,  depreciation  at  six  per  cent,  or  $48  per 
car,  there  would  be  left  a  balance  of  $26.50,  or  about  3% 

1  Railway  Age,  vol.  34,  p.  402.  *  /did.,  vol.  35,  p.  89. 

'I.  C.  C,  October,  1904,  Hearings,  p.  221. 
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per  cent  on  an  assumed  value  of  $800  a  car.  Even  if  the 
daily  mileage  were  greater,  no  large  earnings  would  be 
shown,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  con- 
tention of  the  car  line  that  its  business  is  not  profitable 
is  sound. 

Conclusions  as  to  earnings.  Private  cars  may  be 
divided  into  two  general  classes  according  to  ownership  : 
first,  those  that  are  owned  by  shippers,  and  second,  those 
that  are  owned  by  companies  who  are  not  also  shippers. 
In  the  first  class  fall  practically  all  refrigerator  cars  used 
in  the  dressed-beef  traffic,  and  all  tank  cars  ;  in  the  second 
class  fall  refrigerator  cars  used  in  the  fruit  traffic  and 
almost  all  stock  cars.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  earnings 
are  excessive  for  cars  in  the  first  class,  those  shippers 
owning  cars  receive  a  tremendous  advantage  over  their 
competitors  who  do  not  own  cars. 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  the  case  of  stock  cars  and 
tank  cars  the  earnings  are  not  excessive  at  present, 
whatever  they  may  have  been  fifteen  years  ago.  In  the 
case  of  refrigerator  cars,  however,  profits  are  unjustly 
high.  This  is  especially  true  of  dressed-beef  cars,  and  in 
this  case,  the  owners  are  also  the  shippers.  The  ethical 
and  economic  aspects  of  this  arrangement  will  not  be 
discussed  in  this  place.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  al- 
though the  economies  thus  attained  by  the  packers  may 
have  a  slightly  beneficial  effect  on  the  price  of  meat  (at 
least  theoretically),  yet  the  payment  of  excessive  mileage 
constitutes  a  serious  burden  on  the  railroads — a  burden 
from  which  they  should  be  freed.  The  Bureau  of  Corpo- 
rations, in  its  Report  on  the  Beef  Indttstry  in  1905  said  : 

Whether  such  a  rate  of  profit  in  ordinary  business  can  be 
considered  unreasonable  is  open  to  debate;  but  there  can  be 
little  room  for  discussion  when  this  profit  is  derived  wholly 
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from    a    payment  allowed    by    the    common   carriers  of   the 
country.1 

The  large  trunk  lines  could  easily  afford  to  build  their 
own  equipment,  and  would  find  a  great  saving  in  doing 
so.  They  are  powerless  to  attempt  it,  however,  because 
all  the  packers  have  their  own  equipment,  and  no  railroad 
could  get  any  meat  traffic  if  it  refused  to  handle  the 
packers'  cars.  The  only  avenue  of  escape  would  seem  to 
be  through  a  reduction  of  the  mileage  rental,  and  yet, 
judging  from  past  experience,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
railroads  could  bring  this  about.  In  this  particular  class 
of  traffic,  however,  the  rates  on  dressed-beef  are  so  low, 
and  the  mileage  payments  are  so  heavy,  that  Mr.  Midgley 
considers  the  carriage  of  these  products  as  unremunera- 
tive  to  the  railroads,  and  thinks  that  they  could  well 
afford  to  make  a  stand  against  the  packers,  even  if  it  re- 
sulted in  a  temporary  loss  of  traffic.  It  seems  as  though 
they  might  refuse  to  pay  mileage  on  the  return  of  empty 
cars,  but  even  this  would  require  the  cooperation  of  all 
the  railroads,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  be  effected. 
The  whole  business  offers  a  glaring,  and  almost  an 
absurd,  example  of  the  power  exercised  by  the  large 
packers  over  the  railroads. 

Private  refrigerator  cars  in  the  fruit  traffic  fall  in  the 
second  class  of  private  cars  and  are  at  present  owned  to 
a  very  slight  extent  by  fruit  shippers.  The  Continental 
Fruit  Express,  before  its  absorption  by  the  Armour 
Company,  was  owned  by  the  Earle  Fruit  Company, 
which  was  an  extensive  dealer  in  California  fruits,  and 
the  complaints  of  other  fruit  men  against  the  advantage 
that  this  company  had  were  very  bitter.  Until  1904, 
Armour  and  Company  dealt  to  a  certain  extent  in  fruit 

1  Page  285. 
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and  produce,  but  owing  to  the  agitation  against  private 
cars  at  that  time,  they  decided  to  discontinue  the  prac- 
tice. The  operation  of  private  fruit  cars  is  not  so 
burdensome  on  the  railroads,  because  they  are  able  to 
maintain  high  freight  rates  on  fruit,  but  they  do  place  a 
burden  on  the  growers.  For  instance,  it  has  been  said 
that  dressed  beef  was  originally  classified  with  green 
fruits,  but  that  the  rates  on  meat  have  been  continually 
hammered  down  so  that  they  are  much  lower  than  the 
fruit  rates.  A  statement  on  the  relative  fruit  and  dressed- 
beef  rates  from  various  points  to  Duluth,  Minn.,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Committee  in  1905, J  shows  that 
the  rate  on  fruit  per  hundred  pounds  is  from  28  to  54 
per  cent  higher  than  the  rate  on  beef.  Likewise,  the 
average  rate  on  twelve  different  commodities  from  Cali- 
fornia to  eastern  points,  including  canned  goods,  wheat, 
wines,  iron  ore,  vegetables,  sugar  and  others,  has  been 
stated  as  7?}£  cents  per  hundredweight,  while  the  rate 
on  fruit  is  $1.25. 2  Although  it  is  reasonable  for  the  rail- 
roads to  charge  a  higher  rate  for  this  most  perishable  of 
all  commodities,  yet  the  absorption  of  large  earnings  by 
private  companies  undoubtedly  tends  to  maintain  the 
fruit  rate  at  a  disproportionately  high  level,  thus  placing 
a  burden  on  fruit  growers,  and  adversely  affecting  the 
prices  to  consumers. 

1Elkins  Com.  Hearings,  vol.  i,  p.  369. 

"Brief  of  J.  H.  Call,  attorney  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  the  Consolidated  Forwarding  Company  vs.  Southern  Pacific 
Company  et  al. 


CHAPTER  VII 
Discriminations  and  Rebates 

One  of  the  principal  charges  against  private  cars  is 
that  they  are  used  as  a  means  of  granting  discriminatory 
rates  and  rebates.  During  the  nineties  this  was  perhaps 
the  complaint  most  commonly  heard,  and  it  repeatedly 
received  the  attention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. It  is  easy  to  understand  how  privately  owned 
cars,  particularly  when  owned  by  shippers,  may  be  used 
as  a  device  to  cover  up  discriminations  and  hide  them 
from  the  eye  of  the  public.  During  the  attempts  to  put 
a  stop  to  discriminations  under  the  law,  and  especially 
before  the  passage  of  the  Elkins  Act,  it  was  only  natural 
that  private  cars  should  be  looked  on  with  suspicion. 
And,  undoubtedly,  this  suspicion  was  not  ill-founded, 
because,  although  many  accusations  based  only  on  rumor 
and  imagination  were  made,  some  reprehensible  prac- 
tices were  discovered,  and  others  have  been  confessed  to 
since  their  cessation. 

In  the  Lackawanna  Livestock  Express  case,  cited 
above,1  a  railroad  made  such  extraordinary  arrangements 
with  a  stock-car  line,  the  owners  of  which  were  also 
shippers  of  cattle,  that  the  mileage  earnings  were  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  cars  in  two  years.  In  considering 
this  case,  the  Commission  held  that  the  above  practice 
constituted    an   unjust    discrimination  against    all    other 

1  Cf.  supra,  p.  137. 
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shippers,  and  said  further,  that  when  such  arrangements 
for  the  use  of  the  cars  of  private  shippers  result  in  undue 
and  exclusive  advantages  to  certain  parties,  "  it  is  a 
matter  affecting  the  public  interest,  and  undoubtedly 
comes  within  the  purview  of  the  law  forbidding  unjust 
discriminations  and  undue  preferences."1  The  Commis- 
sion also  said:  "It  is  believed  that  there  are  other 
methods  by  which  the  use  of  private  cars  may  be,  and 
has  been,  made  the  means  of  conferring  undue  advantage 
on  certain  shippers."  One  more  quotation  from  the 
report  of  1891  further  illustrates  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission  that  the  payment  of  excessive  mileage  con- 
stitutes a  discrimination — an  opinion  that  has  been  re- 
iterated time  and  again  since  that  year: 

Turning:  to  the  question  of  compensation  made  by  the  car- 
riers to  the  shipper  for  the  use  of  the  latter's  car,  it  is  plain 
that  if  this  compensation  is  more  than  a  fair  return  on  the  cost 
of  the  car,  treating  that  as  an  investment  made  by  the  ship- 
per, this  practically  amounts  to  paying-  the  latter  a  bonus  for 
his  business,  a  plain  and  flagrant  discrimination  against  other 
shippers.2 

In  the  oil  cases  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion investigated  about  1890,  it  was  found  that  the  rate 
on  oil  in  tank  cars  was  lower  than  the  rate  on  oil  in  bar- 
rels, inasmuch  as  the  tank  was  considered  a  part  of  the 
car,  its  weight  not  being  charged  for,  whereas  barrels 
were  considered  as  packages  for  carrying  oil,  with  their 
weight  included  in  the  freight  rate.  It  was  urged  that 
it  was  cheaper  for  the  railroad  to  handle  oil  in  tanks, 
and  also  that  any  shipper  was  at  liberty  to  provide  tanks 
and  thus  derive  the  same  advantages.     The  Commission- 

xInt.  Com.  Rep.,  1891,  p.  40.  "-Ibid.,  p.  39. 
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ers  held,  however,  that  it  was  properly  the  business  of 
the  railroad  to  supply  its  patrons  with  suitable  vehicles 
for  transportation,  and  to  offer  the  use  of  them  to  every- 
body impartially,  and  that  failure  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
road to  do  this  should  not  result  in  a  discrimination 
against  those  patrons  who  were  obliged  to  depend  on 
the  facilities  provided  by  the  road.  The  Commission 
accordingly  held  that  the  carriers'  practice  of  charging 
for  the  weight  of  the  barrels,  in  case  of  oil  shipments  in 
carriers'  car?,  while  not  charging  for  the  weight  of  the 
tank  in  which  the  oil  is  transported  in  shippers'  cars  is 
unjust  discrimination,  and  caused  the  rate  on  oil  in  tanks 
to  be  raised,  and  on  that  in  barrels  to  be  reduced.  The 
Commission  appreciated  the  nice  economic  question  in- 
volved, and  added  that  any  other  criterion  of  right  con- 
duct where  the  tank  and  truck  both  belong  to  the  private 
shipper,  "  is  manifestly  founded  on  technical  considera- 
tions, and  not  on  substantial  justice."1 

The  idea  that  the  payment  of  excessive  mileage  con- 
stitutes a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  shipper  owning 
cars  was  also  proclaimed  by  Judge  Schoonmaker  before 
the  Annual  Convention  of  Railroad  Commissioners  in 
1891.     He  said,  in  part: 

In  the  case  of  shippers'  cars  there  is  no  reciprocity.  The 
money  is  paid  directly  to  the  shipper,  and  to  the  extent  that  it 
exceeds  current  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  car  and  a  fair  al- 
lowance for  depreciation,  it  is  a  direct  loss  to  the  carrier  and 
a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  shipper. 

Mr.  Midgley  also  holds  that  it  is  a  discrimination,  and 
claims  that  the  payment  of  mileage  on  empty  cars  is  pre- 
posterous, and  that  it  can  be  construed  in  no  other  way 

x Int.  Com.  Rep.,  1891,  pp.  36-38. 
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than  a  concession  to  shippers  for  their  traffic — an  abuse 
which  clearly  comes  under  the  Elkins  Law  of  1903/ 

It  has  been  claimed  that  other  forms  of  discrimination 
have  resulted  from  the  use  of  shippers'  cars.  For  instance, 
it  was  testified  before  the  Industrial  Commission  that  ship- 
pers often  load  their  cars  with  merchandise  of  various 
classifications,  and  that  after  being  sealed  they  are  usually 
subjected  to  the  tariff  rate  applicable  only  to  the  lowest 
class  of  freight  contained  in  the  car.3  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  its  investigation  of  1904  was 
unable,  through  questions  to  sundry  witnesses,  to  un- 
earth any  such  manipulations  of  rates,  although  they 
have  undoubtedly  been  practiced  to  a  certain  extent.  It 
has  also  been  alleged  that  since  the  relations  of  the  rail- 
roads with  the  private  companies  have  always  been 
strictly  private,  it  has  been  easily  possible  to  manipulate 
the  mileage  figures  in  such  a  way  as  to  effect  the  pay- 
ment of  a  rebate.  These  devices  are  possible  ways  of 
evading  the  law,  but,  although  they  have  probably  been 
used  in  times  past,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  have  persisted  in 
the  face  of  the  more  radical  legislation  and  its  more 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  past  five  years. 

What  has  been  said  above  refers  almost  exclusively 
to  the  practices  of  owners  of  cars  who  are  also 
shippers.  In  the  case  of  private  cars  whose  owners  are 
not  also  shippers,  such  as  the  fruit  refrigerator  cars,  and 
livestock  cars,  rebates  and  discriminations  have  until 
recently  been  very  much  in  evidence.  Stock-car  com- 
panies have  often  paid  rebates  from  their  mileage  earn- 
ings in  order  to  induce  shippers  to  use  their  cars.  Mr. 
Midgley  has  stated  that  he   has  known  of  cases  where 

1  Railway  Age,  vol.  36,  p.  44. 

3 Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  iv,  p.  364. 
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this  was  done,  and  that  in  one  instance  a  certain  line 
turned  over  half  of  its  earnings,  which  were  very  large, 
to  the  shipper  who  was  a  packer.1  During  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  investigation  in  1904,  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  of  a  representative  of  the  Street's  Western 
Stable  Car  Line,  whether  his  company  was  in  the  habit  of 
paying  back  anything  to  shippers.  On  advice  of  counsel, 
witness  refused  to  answer2  on  the  ground  that  his  com- 
pany was  not  a  common  carrier  and  was  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  appealed  to 
the  court  for  an  order  to  compel  the  witness  to  answer. 
Judge  Landis  handed  down  the  decision  on  January  2J, 
1906.  The  Court  assumed  that  if  the  answer  had  been 
given  at  the  hearing,  it  would  have  revealed  the  payment 
of  money  by  the  Street's  Company  to  shippers,  and  held 
that  in  such  a  case  the  private-car  company  was  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Elkins  Act,  and  that  the  payment 
of  such  money  would  have  constituted  a  rebate,  inasmuch 
as  the  statute  is  supposed  to  apply  to  the  net  cost  of 
transportation  to  the  shipper.3  This  interesting  case 
will  be  referred  to  again. 

During  the  nineties,  refrigerator-car  lines  in  the  fruit 
traffic  were  frequently  guilty  of  paying  rebates  to  fruit 
shippers.  In  the  era  of  competition  before  the  adoption 
of  exclusive  contracts,  such  rebates  were  paid  in  Georgia, 
and  especially  in  California,  where  they  caused  much 
demoralization.  The  facts  in  connection  with  these 
California  rebates  were  brought  to  light  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  hearings  in  1900,  and  it  was 
claimed  by  car-line  officials  that  the  policy  of  the  car 
line  in  refusing  to  grant  any  more  rebates  after  January 

*I.  C.  C,  October,  1904,  Hearings,  p.  II.  2 ibid.,  p.  116. 

3 145  Fed.  Rep.,2Z$. 
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first,  1900,  had  been  the  inducement  which  led  to  the 
institution  of  proceedings  by  the  complainants  who  now 
had  to  pay  the  full  rate  and  icing  charge.  At  all  events, 
complainants  testified  that  until  1900  they  had  been 
receiving  rebates  regularly,  and  confessed  that  the  return 
to  the  full  charge  had  precipitated  their  complaint.1 

The  advent  of  exclusive  contracts  was  really  the  direct 
cause  of  the  amelioration  of  conditions  in  this  respect, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  rebates  are  not  now  paid  in  the 
fruit  traffic.  In  1904  it  was  found  that  Armour  and 
Company  and  the  Santa  Fe  were  not  adhering  accurately 
to  their  published  refrigeration  charges  for  California 
deciduous  fruits,  and  that  they  were  refunding  $25  on 
each  car  shipped  to  Chicago,  and  $35  per  car  to  points 
east  of  Chicago.  This  was  explained  by  Mr.  Robbins 
of  the  Armour  Line  by  saying  that  this  allowance  was 
made  on  certain  cars  that  shippers  did  not  wish  to  have 
iced  until  they  had  crossed  the  mountains  on  their  way 
east,  and  that  all  shippers  were  treated  alike  in  this 
respect.2  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  provision  was 
made  for  this  arrangement  in  the  published  Armour 
tariff  for  the  following  year.  The  practice  seems  to  be 
legitimate,  at  least  as  it  exists  at  present,  and  there  are 
no  longer  any  complaints. 

One  other  possible  source  of  illegitimate  practice  is  to 
be  found  in  commissions  on  the  freight  rate,  paid  by 
railroads  to  private-car  companies.  The  contracts  by 
which  such  lines  as  the  Missouri  River  Despatch  and 
New  York  Despatch  receive  such  commissions  on  poultry 
and  dairy  products,  over  and  above  the  mileage  payment, 

1  Brief  of  attorney  for  Continental  Fruit  Express  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Exchange  vs.  Southern  Pacific  et  at. 
'Elkins  Com.  Hearings,  vol.  iii,  p.  2368. 
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have  been  described.  Clearly,  if  these  companies  are  also 
financially  interested  in  the  products  transported  in  their 
cars,  this  payment  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  rebate. 
Or,  if  they  turned  over  any  part  of  their  earnings  as  in- 
ducements to  raisers  of  dairy  products,  this  would 
obviously  be  a  rebate.  Officials  of  the  New  York  Des- 
patch, which  has  a  contract  with  the  Grand  Trunk,  testi- 
fied that  at  one  time  they  did  make  payments  to  shippers, 
and  that  the  money  for  so  doing  had  been  provided  by 
the  railroad.  They  claimed,  however,  that  they  had 
ceased  doing  this,  because  the  Grand  Trunk  had  refused 
to  permit  the  practice  to  continue.1  Investigations  have 
succeeded  in  disclosing  no  cases  where  these  commission- 
receiving  dairy  lines  have  been  owners  of  the  commodi- 
ties shipped,2  and  there  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  their 
being  paid  commissions,  especially  as  these  funds  are 
used  to  some  extent  to  defray  the  cost  of  icing.  One 
very  interesting  case  in  this  connection,  however,  de- 
serves a  few  words. 

The  Milwaukee  Refrigerator  Transit  Company  is  a  pri- 
vate-car line  operating  about  540  cars  and  engaged  prin- 
cipally in  the  carriage  of  beer.  During  the  private-car 
investigation  in  1904,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion brought  to  light  the  following  facts  :  that  the  car 
line  was  a  Wisconsin  corporation,  the  stock  of  which  was 
owned  by  the  Pabst  Brewing  Company  people  of  Mil- 
waukee ;  that  the  car  company  furnished  cars  to  the 
brewing  company  for  the  transportation  of  its  products; 
and   that  the  car  company  had  contracts    with  various 

1 1.  C.  C,  October,  1904,  Hearings,  p.  155. 

'An  exception  to  this  is  where  Armour  and  Company  deal  in  poultry 
and  dairy  products  and  receive  commissions  of  \2}i  per  cent,  but  the 
car  line  performs  all  the  icing  and  probably  makes  very  little,  if  any, 
profit  from  the  transaction. 
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railroads  which  provided  not  only  for  the  payment  of 
the  regular  mileage  rental,  but  also  for  the  granting  of 
a  commission  of  12^  per  cent  in  some  cases,  and  of  10 
per  cent  in  others,  on  the  net  amount  received  by  the 
railroad  companies  as  freight  charges.1 

In  1905  a  petition  under  the  Elkins  Act  was  filed  in 
the  circuit  court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wisconsin 
against  the  Milwaukee  Refrigerator  Transit  Company, 
the  Pabst  Brewing  Company,  and  several  railroads, 
alleging  that  the  payment  of  commissions  by  the  carriers 
constituted  a  rebate.  The  subsequent  hearings  brought 
out  many  interesting  facts.  It  seems  that  the  Schlitz 
Brewing  Company  had  operated  a  car  line  in  much  the 
same  way  at  one  time,  and  had  received  commissions  from 
the  railroads,  but  that  this  arrangement  had  ceased  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Elkins  Act.  The  manager 
of  another  refrigerator-car  line  in  Wisconsin  had  con- 
sulted Attorney-General  Moody  as  to  the  legality  of 
these  commissions  with  a  view  of  procuring  them  for  his 
own  line.  Attorneys  for  the  Transit  Company  admitted 
the  receipt  of  commissions,  but  claimed  that  no  part  of 
the  earnings  of  the  company  had  ever  been  turned 
over  to  the  Pabst  Brewing  Company,  and  denied  that 
the  company  had  been  organized,  (as  alleged),  as  a  de- 
vice, or  otherwise  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Pabst 
Brewing  Company  to  receive  or  accept  any  rebate,  con- 
cession or  discrimination  forbidden  by  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress. Attorneys  for  the  railroads  also  claimed  that  they 
did  not  consider  the  payment  of  this  commission  an  in- 
fraction of  the  law.  The  court  decided,  however,  that 
although  the  particular  practice  above  disclosed  is  not 
described  in  the  Elkins  Law,  it  comes  within  the  inhibi- 


1 1.  C.  C,  October,  1904,  Hearings,  p.  apet  seq. 
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tion  of  "  any  device  whatever,"  and  therefore  is  a  rebate 
condemned  by  law. \  It  is  fortunate  that  the  court  was 
able  to  make  the  finding  that  it  did,  and  that  the  Elkins 
Act  had  been  so  worded  as  to  cover  this  sort  of  device. 
Otherwise  an  avenue  of  escape  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  law  would  have  been  opened,  and  the  practice  might 
have  developed  into  a  far-reaching  and  serious  evil. 

The  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  into 
the  transportation  of  petroleum  in  1906  unearthed  dis- 
criminatory practices  in  connection  with  the  use  of  tank 
cars  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Although,  as  has 
been  stated,  the  tank  cars  of  the  Union  Tank  Line  re- 
ceive three-quarters  of  a  cent  mileage,  loaded  or  empty, 
the  cars  of  independent  refiners  in  California  receive  but 
six-tenths  of  a  cent  on  loaded  cars  only,  except  where 
the  haul  exceeds  800  miles,  in  which  case  three-quarters 
of  a  cent  is  allowed  on  the  excess  mileage,  but  again  on 
the  loaded  car  only.  It  was  also  found  that  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  had  withdrawn  300  cars  that  it  had 
leased  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  that  by  re- 
fusing to  furnish  cars  to  California  oil  refiners,  it  had 
hampered  the  industry  in  that  state,  caused  a  fall  in 
prices,  and  then  stepped  in  itself  and  bought  up  crude 
oil  at  the  reduced  prices. 2  This  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  possibilities  under  private  ownership. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  safe  to  sav  that  the  actual  pay- 
ment of  rebates  in  connection  with  private-car  operations 
has  practically  ceased,  and  that  the  two  most  important 
influences  in  bringing  this  about  have  been  the  exclusive 

xCf.  142  Fed.  Rep.,  247;  145  Fed.  Rep.,  1007;  Int.  Com.  Rep.,  1906, 
p.  47;  also  Milwaukee  Sentinel  for  Nov.  13  and  Dec.  7,  1905  and  for 
Jan.  30  and  Feb.  i,  1506. 

2  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  the  Transportation 
of  Petroleum,  Sen.  Doc.,  no.  428,  59th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  45^  seq. 
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contract  and  the  ElkinsAct.  Some  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion still  persist,  however.  The  excessive  mileage  earn- 
ings of  shippers'  cars,  especially  in  the  dressed-meat  traffic, 
are  generally  denounced  on  all  sides  as  a  discrimination 
in  favor  of  the  large  shippers.  Under  the  present  organ- 
zation  of  industry  on  a  large  scale,  it  may  he  claimed  that 
the  resulting  economies  are  justifiable,  and  that  they  are 
a  part  of  the  more  efficient  methods  of  production.  Log- 
ical as  this  economic  argument  may  be  in  many  instances, 
there  is  one  important  consideration  which  vitiates  its  ap- 
plication to  the  case  in  hand.  That  consideration  is  the 
fact  that  the  advantages  received  from  large  earnings  are 
derived  not  from  any  inherent  superiority  of  economic 
organization,  but  from  a  power  over  the  common  carri- 
ers of  the  country,  a  power  resulting  from  the  competition 
of  railroads.  The  advantages  redound  to  private  corpor- 
ations, and  result  in  losses  to  the  <juast-pub\ic  business  of 
transportation.  The  theory  that  competition  among 
railroads  is  the  remedy  for  all  transportation  evils  has 
long  been  discarded,  and  legislation  has  been  enacted  for 
curing  the  abuses  resulting  from  such  a  regime. 
Whether  this  practice  can  be  attacked  under  the  head  of 
discriminations,  however,  is  open  to  question.  Although 
theoretically  it  would  seem  that  the  railroads  could  make 
a  stand  and  rid  themselves  of  the  burden  imposed  by  the 
car  lines,  experience  has  shown  that  so  far  they  have 
not  been  able  to  do  so.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  government  should  interpose  and  free  the  railroads 
from  this  result  of  their  competition,  just  as  it  has  largely 
put  a  stop  to  rate  wars,  rebates,  etc.  The  true  source 
of  relief  would  seem  to  lie  in  this  direction. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
Proposed  Remedies  and  Present  Tendencies 

During  this  recital  of  the  practices  and  operations  of 
private  cars  we  have  attempted  to  suggest  certain  rem- 
edies for  some  of  the  evils  that  still  exist.  These  rem- 
edies, such  as  the  reconstruction  of  icing  charges  on  a 
tonnage  basis,  and  the  lowering  of  the  mileage  rental  for 
certain  classes  of  cars,  are  the  simplest  and  least  radical 
of  the  many  proposed  methods  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem, and  are  therefore  the  most  likely  to  be  adopted.  It 
is  not  our  purpose,  however,  distinctly  to  advocate  any 
particular  method  of  procedure,  but  rather  to  outline 
methods  that  have  been  proposed,  and  to  subject  them 
to  a  critical  examination.  Without  going  further  into 
the  possibilities  of  altering  the  amount  of  the  mileage 
rental,  in  case  that  system  should  continue — as  it  un- 
doubtedly will — we  shall  take  up  the  more  radical  propo- 
sitions advanced  for  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
four  most  deserving  attention  are:  first,  to  abolish 
private  cars  altogether,  and  to  require  the  railroads  to 
furnish  their  own  special  equipment;  second,  to  form  an 
equipment  company  or  holding  company  to  take  over 
the  private  cars  to  be  owned  jointly  by  the  railroads; 
third,  to  permit  the  continuance  of  private  ownership, 
but  to  require  the  placing  of  the  cars  on  a  per  diem  basis 
of  rental  payment,  instead  of  the  mileage  basis  now 
in  vogue;  and  fourth,  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  so  as  to  make  it  apply  to  private  companies, 
169]  169 
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and  thus  bring  their  relations  with   the  railroads  under 
public  control. 

It  has  been  a  common  impression  that  the  leaders 
of  the  fight  against  private  cars  advocate  their  entire 
abolition.  This,  however,  is  scarcely  true,  for  the  most 
careful  students  of  the  problem  seek  merely  a  cure  for 
the  evils,  mainly  through  Federal  legislation.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Scales,  Chairman  of  the  Refrigerator  Car-Lines  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  League  of  Commission  Mer- 
chants, said  specifically  in  his  annual  report  for  1906, 
that  the  committee  did  not  aim  to  drive  private-car  lines 
out  of  business,  and  that  they  thought  it  would  be  un- 
constitutional to  attempt  to  do  so.  There  is  a  strong 
popular  opinion,  however,  that  they  should  be  abolished, 
and  even  a  few  of  the  active  leaders  in  the  opposition 
favor  this.  One  of  the  most  important  witnesses  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  said :  "  I 
want  to  go  on  record  in  saying  that  in  my  judgment  the 
only  way  to  successfully  legislate  against  these  private- 
car-line  practices  is  to  eliminate  the  private  freight  car."1 
At  another  time  the  same  witness  said:  "The  proper 
course,  in  my  judgment,  and  of  those  that  I  represent,, 
is  to  eliminate,  root  and  branch,  all  these  barnacles  from 
our  common  highways."2  Many  other  quotations  might 
be  given  from  various  sources  to  show  that  it  is  a  very 
common  feeling  that  this  should  be  done.  In  fact,  there 
was  a  bill  introduced  into  Congress  in  1906  to  make  it 
unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  to  use  on  its  line  any  car  not  owned  by  it  or 
by  some  other  common  carrier. 

1Testimony  of  E.  M.  Ferguson,  President  of  the  Western  Fruit  Job- 
bers' Association,  Elkins  Com.  Hearings,  vol.  iv,  p.  3682. 
*  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  313. 
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It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  devote  any  considerable 
space  to  proving  that  this  radical  method  of  dealing 
with  private  cars  is  contrary  both  to  the  spirit  of  our 
laws  and  institutions,  and  also  to  the  principles  of  eco- 
nomics. As  has  been  frequently  pointed  out,  the  origin 
of  private  cars  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  refusal  of 
the  railroads  to  furnish  the  necessary  equipment  for 
handling  perishable  products  when  they  were  becoming 
an  important  part  of  the  traffic.  The  railroads  were  op- 
posed to  the  shipment  of  dressed  meats,  and  also  to  the 
use  of  refrigerator  cars,  because  they  owned  stock  cars, 
and  had  a  remunerative  business  in  the  livestock  traffic, 
which  they  did  not  wish  to  see  destroyed.  It  was  a  rather 
hazardous  experiment  for  the  first  packers  in  the  field  to 
build  their  own  cars,  and  they  only  did  so  after  attempt- 
ing to  induce  the  railroads  to  furnish  equipment.  Even 
since  railroads  have  begun  to  furnish  special-equipment 
cars,  private  companies  have  always  taken  the  lead  in 
perfecting  devices  for  the  efficient  carriage  of  highly 
perishable  products,  as  they  have  gradually  come  on  the 
market.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  companies  have 
built  up  systems  of  the  most  improved  cars,  and  have 
sunk  large  amounts  of  capital  in  them,  it  seems  hardly 
fair  to  legislate  them  out  of  existence.  Moreover,  if  it 
were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  railroads  to  furnish 
equipment,  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  would  not  pro- 
vide cars  in  sufficient  variety  of  design,  and  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  give  adequate  facilities  for  the  carriage  of 
special  commodities.  To  be  sure,  gross  abuses  have 
grown  out  of  the  system  of  private  ownership,  and  the 
earnings  of  the  cars  have  been  so  great  that  it  has  been 
profitable  for  companies  who  are  not  shippers  to  build 
and  operate  cars.  The  fact  that  they  have  been  able  to 
do  so,  however,  is  only  further  proof  that  the  railroads 
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have  not  kept  abreast  of  the  times  by  furnishing  cars 
especially  adapted  to  certain  kinds  of  traffic — cars  for 
which  there  has  been  a  growing  demand. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed,  however,  that  the  railroads 
ought  to  have  furnished  this  special  equipment,  and  that 
they  could  afford  to  do  so  now.  Quite  the  contrary  is 
in  fact  the  case.  The  casual  observer  will  say  that  the 
railroads  can  afford  to  own  special  equipment,  and  will 
point  to  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Santa  Fe,  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  as  concrete  examples.  The  case  of 
these  railroads,  however,  is  entirely  different  from  that 
of  the  majority  of  the  railroads  of  the  country.  These 
three  have  a  year-round  business  in  perishable  products  ; 
the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Southern  Pacific  haul  citrus  fruits 
from  California  during  the  winter  months,  and  deciduous 
fruits  during  the  summer.  Even  with  this  advantage, 
the  Santa  Fe  has  a  number  of  its  cars  idle  part  of  the 
year  and  seeks  to  run  them  on  other  railroads  where  they 
are  needed.  The  Illinois  Central  runs  solid  trains  of  re- 
frigerator cars  throughout  the  year  for  the  carriage  of 
bananas  from  New  Orleans  to  northern  markets,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  rich  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  of  the  whole 
Mississippi  valley,  which  ripen  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  This  road  has  sufficient  perishable  traffic  to  keep 
its  equipment  employed  on  its  own  lines,  and  it  is  a  com- 
paratively rare  sight  to  see  an  Illinois  Central  refrigerator 
in  a  freight  train  on  another  railroad. 

Although  there  are  other  railroads  that  could  be  classed 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  same  category  with  the  three 
cited  above,  and  some  of  these,  like  the  Rock  Island,  for 
instance,  are  beginning  to  operate  refrigerator  cars  of 
their  own  on  a  large  scale,  yet  there  are  a  great  many 
railroads  whose  rails  are  in  a  particular  section  of  the 
country,  which  could  not  begin  to  afford  it.     The  south- 
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eastern  roads  furnish  the  best  example  of  this.  An  offi- 
cial of  the  Central  of  Georgia  testified  that  if  his  road 
were  obliged  to  furnish  cars  for  the  peach  traffic,  it 
would  have  required  in  the  year  1904,  about  1700  or  1800 
cars,  which  would  have  meant  an  outlay  of  about  $2,coo,- 
000,  and  this  for  a  season  of  only  about  six  weeks  dura- 
tion.1 Fruit  refrigerator  cars  can  not  ordinarily  be  used 
for  other  kinds  of  traffic,2  and  if  all  roads  were  obliged 
to  furnish  cars,  there  would  be  no  chance  for  a  single 
road  to  let  its  cars  out  when  it  did  not  need  them  itself. 
The  above  official  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  some 
years  the  peach  crop  is  a  failure,  and  that  then  there 
would  be  no  use  for  the  cars  at  all.  The  same  condition 
exists  in  the  case  of  the  Southern  Railway,  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line,  and  also  in  trunk-line  territory,  and  in  New 
England.     Mr.  Midgley  has  said  in  this  connection:3 

It  is  worse  than  folly  to  becloud  the  issue  by  statements  that 
railroad  companies  could  afford  separately  to  provide  the 
special  cars  that  are  now  controlled  by  private  companies. 
No  sane  man  would  advocate  individual  action  ;  but  they  can 
proceed  jointly,  and  thus  resume  functions  which  have  been 
usurped  by  shippers  and  other  private-car  owners. 

This  quotation  from  Mr.  Midgley  brings  us  to  the 
second  method  that  has  been  suggested — namely,  the 
formation  of    an  equipment    company  to    take  over  all 

1  Before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  October,  1905. 

'An  agent  of  the  Japanese  Government  consulted  the  superintendent 
of  the  Armour  Car  Shops  in  Chicago  in  connection  with  the  installation 
of  refrigerator  service  in  Japan,  but  he  was  discouraged  when  he  learned 
that  different  kinds  of  cars  had  to  be  built  for  the  fruit  traffic  and  for 
the  beef  traffic,  and  that  they  could  not  be  used  for  ordinary  freight 
when  not  needed  for  perishable  traffic. 

*  Railway  Age,  vol.  34,  p.  549. 
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private-car  lines.  It  has  been  said  that  railroads  could 
afford  to  own  cars,  because  they  could  pay  for  them  with 
what  they  now  pay  in  the  form  of  mileage.  Of  single 
roads,  this  is  not  true,  but  of  all  railroads  taken  together, 
it  is  true,  and  herein  lies  the  ideal  solution  of  the  whole 
question — provided  it  is  possible  to  bring  about  such  a 
sweeping  change.  The  advantage  of  such  a  system 
would  be  that  the  controlling  company  could  distribute 
the  cars  among  different  sections  of  the  country  at  the 
times  they  are  needed,  and  on  account  of  the  great  vari- 
ties  of  climate  the  equipment  could  be  kept  in  almost 
constant  use.  Analogous  to  this  is  the  present  organi- 
zation of  all  private  cars  in  the  passenger  traffic  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pullman  Company.  To  place  all  freight 
cars  in  the  hands  of  a  large  private  company,  however, 
would  mean  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  of 
private  cars  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  increased  power 
to  do  evil.  Much  more  defensible  is  the  proposal  to  have 
such  an  equipment  company  owned  and  controlled  jointly 
by  the  large  railroad  systems  of  the  country.  Mr.  Midg- 
ley  told  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1904 
that  he  had  parties  in  New  York  that  were  willing  to 
put  up  $50,000,000  to  absorb  private  cars  so  that  they 
could  be  controlled  and  owned  by  the  railroads.1  The 
existence  of  powerful  vested  interests  in  the  private-car 
business  undoubtedly  precludes  such  a  solution,  however, 
and  there  is  not  much  chance  of  bringing  it  about  until 
the  operations  of  private  cars  are  made  much  less  profit- 
able than  they  now  are,  either  through  government  in- 
terference or  through  a  change  of  policy  by  the  railroads. 
In  connection  with  this  point,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Railway  Age  in  an  editorial  in   1902  suggested 

*  *I,  C.  C,  October,  1904,  Hearings,  p.  20. 
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two  possible  remedies :  first,  the  consolidation  of  all 
private  cars  under  a  single  corporate  management,  it  be- 
ing understood  that  in  no  case  would  the  cars  of  ship- 
pers be  hauled  by  the  railroads ;  and  second,  to  transfer 
the  ownership  of  private  equipment  to  the  railroads,  unite 
with  it  all  of  the  corresponding  special  equipment  owned 
by  them,  and  handle  the  entire  lot  through  the  agency 
of  a  clearing  house.1  This  suggestion  to  pool  the  equip- 
ment and  handle  it  through  a  central  clearing  house, 
leaves  little  to  be  desired  from  an  economic  point  of 
view,  but  is  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  times.  The  pool- 
ing of  all  freight  equipment  has  frequently  been  urged, 
and  the  Railway  Age  is  optimistic  enough  to  believe 
that  eventually  a  general  car-equipment  clearing  house 
will  be  established.  The  benefits  that  would  accrue  from 
such  a  system  are  even  more  manifest  in  the  case  of 
special-equipment  cars  than  in  the  case  of  freight  cars  in 
general. 

The  proposal  to  place  all  private  cars  on  a  per  diem 
basis  instead  of  the  mileage  basis  of  rental,  emanates 
from  Mr.  Midgley.  It  was  largely  through  his  efforts 
that  the  change  to  per  diem  was  effected  in  1902  for  all 
railroad-owned  freight  cars.  He  considers  it  a  great 
mistake  that  private  cars  were  not  included  in  this 
change.  The  situation  wherein  railroad  cars  earn  only 
20  cents  a  day,2  and  private  cars  earn  frequently  50  cents 
to  one  dollar  a  day,  appears  anomalous,  inasmuch  as  the 
special  equipment  of  the  private  companies  costs  but 
little  more  than  ordinary  freight  cars.  The  fact  that 
there  is  an  interchange  of  freight  cars  by  the  railroads, 

1  Railway  Age,  vol.  34,  p.  516. 

2  On  July  1,  igo;  all  railroad-owned  freight  cars  were  put  on  a  per 
diem  basis  of  50  cents  a  day,  but  steps  are  now  being  taken  (Feb.,  igc8) 
by  the  American  R.ail\vay  Association  to  reduce  it  to  25  cents. 
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with  payments  offset  largely  by  receipts,  detracts  from 
the  significance  of  this  contrast,  however.  Mr.  Midgley 
recommended  in  1902  that  refrigerator  and  tank  cars  be 
subject  to  a  per  diem  charge  of  30  cents,  and  stock  cars 
and  all  other  private  cars  20  cents.  On  this  basis  he 
estimated  that  there  would  be  an  annual  saving  to  the 
railroads  of  the  country  of  $6,450,636.76  in  car  rental.1 
Later  on,  in  1904,  he  stated  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  that  his  solution  was  to  put  refrigerator 
cars  on  a  50-cent  basis,  and  stock  cars  on  a  30-cent  basis. 
Mr.  Midgley  also  expressed  his  belief  that  arrangements 
of  this  sort  could  be  brought  about.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  this  would  be  an  efficient  method  of  curtailing  the 
excessive  earnings  of  private  cars,  and  of  making  their 
returns  correspond  more  nearly  to  a  just  percentage  of 
their  value.  The  difficulty,  or  even  impossibility  of  mak- 
ing such  a  change  at  present,  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Midgley,  after  a  crusade  lasting  more  than 
a  year,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  task.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  sorne  of  the  most  powerful  railroads  in  the 
country  he  had  undertaken  it,  but  no  single  railroad 
dared  to  let  itself  be  identified  with  the  movement,  and 
although  they  furnished  him  with  information  and  statis- 
tics, he  could  not  use  the  names  of  railroads  doing  so  in 
his  articles.  His  influence  was  so  great  that  his  office, 
which  is  across  the  street  from  the  Armour  offices  in 
Chicago,  was  practically  abandoned  by  railroad  men, 
none  of  them  daring  to  appear  there  for  fear  their  roads 
might  be  identified  with  the  movement.  The  pressure 
at  last  became  so  great  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  whole  project.2 

1  Railway  Age,  vol.  34,  p.  677.     See  also  vol.  36,  p.  619  et  seq.  for  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  effecting  this  change. 
"From  a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Midgley  in  tqo6. 
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The  fourth  remedy  under  consideration  is  the  exten- 
sion of  government  control  over  private-car  lines  by 
making  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  apply  to  them. 
The  legislation  of  1906  has  partly  done  this,  and  its 
effects  will  be  more  fully  described  below.  To  under- 
stand the  entire  significance  of  the  recent  changes,  it  is 
necessary  to  enter  more  in  detail  into  the  attitude  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  extent  to  which 
it  has  been  able  to  reach  private  cars  under  the  law,  and 
the  legal  and  constitutional  questions  involved.  Many 
opinions  of  the  Commission  have  been  cited,  but  ques- 
tions concerning  its  jurisdiction  have  been  purposely 
omitted  in  order  not  to  confuse  the  reader. 

As  early  as  1887,  in  its  first  annual  report,1  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  referred  to  the  growing  use 
of  cars  not  owned  by  railroads,  and  the  likelihood  of  the 
.growth  of  a  powerful  system  of  such  cars  which  would 
not  be  under  the  control  of  any  legislation  existing  at 
the  time.  In  this  way  the  Commission  announced  its 
opinion  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  1887  did 
not  apply  to  private-car  companies,  and  it  recommended 
that  a  further  designation  of  the  agencies  in  transporta- 
tion which  should  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  act 
should  be  made.  This  recommendation  was  repeated  in 
1889  and  in  1890  by  declaring  that  the  payment  of  car 
mileage  for  the  use  of  cars  of  private  companies  or  in- 
dividuals should  be  regulated  by  suitable  provision. 
During  these  first  years  a  few  cases  involving  the  use  of 
private  cars  were  investigated  and  decisions  rendered 
thereon  by  the  Commission,  but  all  of  them  involved 
questions  of  discrimination  by  the  railroads,  and  thus 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission.     In  its 

'Page  15. 
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report  for  1891  the  Commission  devoted  much  space  to 
a  discussion  of  the  use  of  shippers'  cars,  denounced  the 
discriminatory  practices  which  resulted  therefrom,  and 
referred  the  matter  "  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  should 
it  see  fit  to  act,  without  any  special  suggestion  from  the 
Commission."1  The  Commission  has  always  been  very 
severe  in  its  criticism  of  the  practices  of  private  cars,  and 
it  has  continually  chafed  under  its  inability  to  reach  them 
through  the  law.  Private  companies  were  not  made 
common  carriers  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and 
consequently  the  Commission  has  been  powerless  to  in- 
quire into  their  financial  operations. 

The  imposition  of  heavy  icing  charges  by  these  outside 
companies  raised  an  important  question  of  jurisdiction. 
The  car-line  representatives  and  attorneys  have  always 
claimed  that  icing  is  a  local  service,  not  a  part  of  inter- 
state traffic,  and,  therefore,  not  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Government.  The  Commission,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  always  claimed  that  the  icing  charge  is  a  part  of  the 
transportation  rate,  and,  therefore,  under  the  purview  of 
the  Commerce  Act.  The  first  decision  on  this  point  was 
rendered  in  1895  m  a  case  involving  rates  and  refrigera- 
tion charges  on  strawberries  from  the  Carolinas  to 
northern  points.  The  Commission  said,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  carrier  to  furnish  an  adequate  and  suit- 
able car  equipment  for  all  the  business  it  undertakes,  and  also 
whatever  is  esse?iiial  to  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the 
traffic  in  transit.  When  carriers  undertake  the  transportation 
of  perishable  traffic  requiring  refrigeration  in  transit,  ice  and 
the  facilities  for  its  transportation  in  connection  with  that 
traffic  are  incidental  to  the  service  of  transportation,  and  the 

'Page  41. 
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charge  therefore  is  a  charge  "  in  connection  with  "  such  service 
within  the  meaning-  of  section  one  of  the  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce, in  respect  to  the  reasonableness  of  which  the  carrier  is 
subject  to  that  provision  of  the  statute. 

The  Commission  then  went  on  to  declare  certain  icing 
charges  excessive,  and  to  pronounce  a  fair  maximum 
rate  for  the  same,  in  accordance  with  the  power  the 
Commission  exercised  at  that  time  prior  to  adverse 
court  decisions.1 

This  decision  of  the  Commission  went  uncontested  at 
the  time,  but  it  did  not  settle  the  matter,  because  the 
same  question  as  to  jurisdiction  over  icing  charges  came 
to  the  front  in  both  the  California  and  Michigan  fruit 
cases,  known  respectively  as  the  Orange  Rate  cases,  and 
the  Michigan  Car  Line  case,  which  have  been  frequently 
referred  to  above.  In  its  decision  in  the  Michigan  case 
in  1904,  the  Commission  held  that  it  was  a  part  of  the 
common-law  liability  of  railroads  to  furnish  refrigerator 
cars  for  perishable  traffic  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  but 
that  they  may  provide  such  cars  either  by  purchase  or  by 
lease;  that  carriers  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mission, be  under  legal  compulsion  to  furnish  ice  for 
refrigeration,  but  when  they  do  not,  the  charge  for  re- 
frigeration becomes  part  of  the  total  charge  for  trans- 
portation, and  must  be  reasonable  ;  furthermore,  that 
such  charges  should  be  published  and  adhered  to  exactly 
as  all  other  charges  for  transportation  are  published  and 
observed.2  The  same  principles  were  reiterated  in  the  de- 
cision of  the  Commission  in  the  California  case  in  1905. 3 

x Int.  Com.  Rep.,  1895,  p.  210  and  6  /.  C.  C.  Rep.,  p.  295. 
•/«/.  Com.  Rep.,  1904,  p.  300.     For  full  text  of  decision  see  10  /.  C. 
C.Rep.,  p.  360. 
•  Int.  Com.  Rep.,  1905,  p.  114  or  10/.  C.  C.  Rep.,  p.  500. 
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Although  in  these  cases  the  Commission  stated  its 
opinion  that  it  had  jurisdiction  over  icing  charges,  it 
refrained  from  issuing  an  order.  Consequently  the  mat- 
ter has  not  been  taken  to  the  courts,  and  the  point  has 
never  been  judicially  determined.  The  car  companies 
continued  to  deny  this  power  to  the  Commission,  and 
asked  for  an  order  so  that  they  might  take  the  matter  to 
court  and  procure  a  final  decision.  Without  discussing 
the  opposing  arguments  and  the  possible  outcome  of  the 
matter  if  it  had  gone  to  the  courts,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  question  was  put  to  rest  by  Congress  in  1906,  when 
in  its  rate  law  it  included  in  the  definition  of  transporta- 
tion, "  all  services  in  connection  with  the  receipt,  de- 
livery, .  .  .  ventilation,  refrigeration,  storage,  and  hand- 
ling of  property  transported."  The  inclusion  of  the 
single  word  "refrigeration"  had  the  result  of  definitely 
adopting  the  contention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  as  quoted  in  the  cases  above,  and  now 
icing  charges  are  accordingly  published  by  the  railroads 
in  their  tariffs.  Representatives  of  fruit  merchants  spent 
much  time  and  energy  in  Washington  at  the  time  of  the 
discussion  in  Congress  attempting  to  secure  the  insertion 
of  much  more  drastic  clauses  in  the  rate  bill,  and  they 
were  somewhat  disappointed  that  they  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing but  a  single  word  incorporated  in  the  measure.  The 
result,  however,  is  far-reaching,  and  cannot  but  alleviate 
the  abuses  incident  to  refrigeration  charges. 

In  January,  1906,  shortly  before  the  passage  of  the 
Hepburn  Act,  there  was  one  court  decision,  which 
although  it  did  not  deal  specifically  with  the  question  of 
supervision  over  refrigeration  charges,  extended  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  Commission  in  an  important  respect. 
This  is  the  case  referred  to  above,1  which  grew  out  of  a 
1  Cf.  supra.,  p.  163. 
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refusal  on  the  part  of  certain  stock-car  owners  to  answer 
questions  concerning  the  payment  of  rebates.  The 
defendants  maintained  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
applied  only  to  corporations  which  were  common  car- 
riers, and  not  to  outside,  private  corporations.  The  de- 
cision of  Judge  Landis J  upheld  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mission to  compel  witnesses  to  answer  questions,  and 
said  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  designed  to 
regulate  commerce,  and  not  particular  corporalzo?isi  and 
that  therefore  the  Commission  has  jurisdiction  not  alone 
over  the  common  carrier,  but  also  over  private-car  lines 
and  every  other  person  or  thing  that  can  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  enforcement  of  the  statute,  which  pro- 
vides for  uniformity  of  freight  rates.  In  other  words, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  the  power  to  inquire  into  the 
practices  of  private-car  lines,  in  so  far  as  they  directly 
affect  freight  rates,  and  furthermore  explained  that  by 
the  freight  rate  is  meant  the  net  charge  for  transporta- 
tion to  the  shipper.  The  decision  might  have  had  an 
important  bearing  on  the  question  of  refrigeration 
charges,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  definite  settlement  of 
the  question  by  legislation  shortly  afterwards,  but  it 
went  even  further  than  the  Hepburn  Act  in  some  re- 
spects in  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
over  private-car  lines. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision  and  of  the  Hepburn  Act, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  been  extended  over  the  affairs  of  private-car  com- 
panies in  so  far  as  they  affect  freight  rates,  discrimina- 
tions and  rebates,  and  refrigeration  charges.  A  further 
result  of  the  Hepburn  Act  has  been  that  private-car  lines 

XHS  Fed.  R<p.,2Z$. 
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deal  exclusively  with  the  railroads,  rather  than  with  the 
public.  Many  of  the  abuses  have  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  car  companies  have  made  their  arrangements  directly 
with  shippers,  arrangements  which  have  been  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  law,  because  private-car  lines  are  not 
common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  Con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  many,  they  have  not  been  made 
common  carriers  by  the  recent  legislation,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  be,  because  they  are  not 
transporters  of  products,  but  merely  lessors  of  cars  to 
the  railroads.  The  common-law  liability  of  railroads  to 
furnish  equipment  is  fulfilled  through  leasing  cars,  and 
private-car  companies  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  them 
technically  as  do  all  car-equipment  companies.  Since 
they  are  not  common  carriers,  the  Commission  cannot 
investigate  their  private  affairs,  such  as  earnings,  capi- 
talization, etc.,  unless,  as  stated  above,  their  practices 
directly  affect  freight  rates  (the  icing  charge  being  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  freight  rate). 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fourth 
proposal  under  discussion  in  this  chapter,  the  ex- 
tension of  government  control  over  private  cars,  has 
been  brought  about  to  a  considerable  extent  by  recent 
legislation.  In  fact,  many  believe  that  the  whole  prob- 
lem has  been  solved.  Certain  it  is  that  the  agitation 
has  perceptibly  subsided  during  the  last  two  years,  and 
the  prospects  are  that  private  cars  will  cause  much  less 
trouble  in  the  future  than  they  have  in  the  past.  Gov- 
ernment regulation  seems  to  be  the  surest  and  safest 
remedy,  and  it  is  likely  that  most  of  the  objectionable 
features  will  disappear  within  a  short  time.  One  im- 
portant phase  of  the  question,  however,  remains  un- 
touched, and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  solu- 
tion.    This   is   the   excessive   mileage    earnings  of   cars 
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cars,  and  these  abuses  have  been  fast  disappearing  during 
the  last  few  years.  Since  privately-owned  cars  are  almost 
entirely  of  special  design,  built  to  carry  particular  com- 
modities for  which  the  equipment  of  the  railroads  has 
proved  inadequate,  they  are  performing  a  valuable  ser- 
vice in  furthering  the  industrial  growth  of  the  country. 
In  July,  1906,  there  were  about  380  different  private-car 
companies  enumerated  in  the  Railway  Equipment  Reg- 
ister, some  of  these  owning  only  two,  five  or  ten  cars 
each,  and  about  40  of  them  owning  500  cars  or  over. 
Manufacturing  concerns  of  many  different  kinds  own  cars 
for  their  special  and  peculiar  uses,  and  this  is  but  a  na- 
tural phase  of  the  more  efficient,  large-scale  organization 
of  our  productive  forces. 

•  Traffic  in  perishable  and  other  commodities  requiring 
specially-designed  cars  made  its  appearance  but  a  com- 
paratively short  time  ago,  and  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
a  tremendous  development  in  this  direction  in  the  future. 
Special-equipment  cars  will  be  needed  more  and  more, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  supply  will  keep  pace  with  the 
demand.  Judging  from  present  indications,  the  railroads 
will  probably  take  the  lead  in  the  future  in  furnishing 
such  equipment,  and  the  number  of  private  cars  is  not 
likely  to  increase  to  any  great  extent.  The  supplant- 
ing of  Armour  equipment  on  the  Harriman  Lines  has 
seriously  reduced  the  operations  of  Armour  and  Com- 
pany's .fruit  cars,  and  that  company  has  ceased  for 
the  present  to  add  to  its  equipment.  The  increasing 
railroad  ownership  of  refrigerator  cars  will  tend  to  dis- 
courage the  building  of  such  cars  in  large  numbers  by 
private  companies  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  in  find- 
ing use  for  them.  Officials  of  the  refrigerator-car  de- 
partments of  various  railroads  met  but  recently  (Feb.  5, 
1908),  to  form  an  association  known  as  the  Railroad  Re- 
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frigerator  Car  Service  Association,  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  through  mutual  cooperation  a  standard 
code  of  rules  regarding  preparation  of  cars,  inspection  of 
contents,  way-bill  instructions,  shipping  directions,  etc., 
and  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  new  appliances  and  tests. 
This  is  an  indication  of  the  attention  that  the  railroads 
are  paying  to  the  matter,  and  of  the  probable  line  of 
development  in  the  future.  A  wise  step  would  be  for 
connecting  roads  to  consolidate  their  special-equipment 
cars,  or  to  build  them  cooperatively,  and  thus  develop 
through-lines  analogous  to  the  fast-freight  lines.  It  is 
hazardous  to  generalize  too  freely  about  the  future,  how- 
ever, until  the  effects  of  recent  agitation  and  legislation 
have  had  time  to  show  themselves  more  definitely. 
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PREFACE. 


The  freedom  of  the  individual  and  the  broad  basis  for 
democratic  representative  government  in  the  United 
States  developed  not  in  the  older  states  but  for  the  first 
time  on  the  extending  frontier  of  the  Middle  West. 
The  contributions  made  to  this  social  movement  by  the 
early  populations  of  Ohio  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
South  form  the  subject  of  this  paper.  In  the  discussion 
the  topics  are  presented  in  the  following  order: 

The  physical  environment  was  of  fundamental  import- 
ance. It  reacted  upon  the  settlers  and  they,  in  turn, 
became  masters  of  material  things.  By  this  process  was 
shaped  their  progress  along  political,  religious,  educa- 
tional and  social  lines. 

Of  no  less  importance  were  the  sources  from  which 
the  streams  of  westward  migration  were  rising.  Those 
who  came  from  New  England  and  the  coast  regions  of 
the  South  were  leaving  the  conservative  societies  in 
search  of  more  freedom  or  better  economic  opportunity. 
The  back-country  of  the  older  states  contributed  a 
strong,  aggressive,  individualistic  type.  The  new  en- 
vironment emphasized  these  same  qualities.  Success  de- 
pended upon  industry  and  individual  initiative. 

In  political  and  social  organization  the  pioneers  from 
the  first  revealed  the  qualities  indicated  above.  Aristo- 
cratic control  by  the  territorial  government  was  opposed. 
The  new  state  constitution  incorporated  manhood  suf- 
frage, popular  control  through  the  legislature,  and  elec- 
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tion  of  local  officers  by  the  people.  The  settlers  were 
loyal  followers  of  Jefferson. 

The  controversy  over  slavery  emphasized  the  intimate 
social  and  business  relations  of  southern  Ohio  with  the 
South.  Slavery  was  excluded  and  immigration  of  free 
negroes  discouraged  mainly  on  economic  grounds. 
Agitation  against  slavery  was  begun  early  in  the  State 
and  was  carried  on  by  individuals  and  groups  with  little 
opposition  until  after  1830.  When  the  friendly  and  busi- 
ness relations  with  the  South  were  threatened,  individual 
liberty  and  freedom  of  speech  were  suppressed  in  south- 
ern Ohio  by  social  pressure  and  even  by  mob  violence. 
With  this  opposition  the  anti-slavery  forces  increased. 

The  settlers  brought  their  religious  beliefs  with  them. 
Sects  in  Ohio  multiplied  and  toleration  was  the  rule. 
The  right  of  the  individual  to  become  a  dissenter  was 
recognized.  Many  and  interesting  were  the  changes 
wrought  in  the  organizations  of  the  churches  by  the 
democratic  environment  of  the  frontier.  Religion  was 
I  compelled  to  adapt  itself  to  the  economic  life  and  politi- 

cal ideas  of  the  time  and  place. 

Conduct  was  at  first  individualistic  and  independent. 
There  was  freedom  from  the  conventions  of  older  socie- 
ties. But  contact  and  relations  with  groups  modified 
personal  character.  Social  pressure  was  exerted  to  pre- 
serve the  interests  of  the  whole  community. 

Education  foegan  as  a  local  interest  largely  in  the 
hands  of  private  persons  or  religious  sects.  The  price 
of  learning  was  persistent  individual  effort.  Conditions 
of  the  frontier  and  the  traditions  of  the  settlers  lone 
rendered  public  instruction  inefficient  and  inadequate. 
Slowly  a  common  system  for  the  whole  State  was 
evolved. 

Cooperation  at  first  was  intermittent  and  narrow  in 
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its  scope.  Common  interests  developed  over  wider  areas 
and  communities  began  to  cooperate  for  the  welfare  of 
all.  The  policies  of  common  action,  when  they  were 
inaugurated,  were  determined  not  by  the  arbitrary  con- 
trol of  an  aiistocratic  class  but  through  the  forms  of 
democratic  government  by  the  people  themselves. 

Thus  the  early  settlers  in  Ohio  are  shown  to  have 
achieved  a  larger  degree  of  freedom  for  the  individual 
and  a  wider  participation  in  affairs  of  government  than 
had  yet  existed  in  the  older  states  of  the  East.  Inci- 
dentally the  evidence  shows  that,  important  as  have  been 
the  contributions  of  the  Puritans  to  our  character  and 
institutions,  to  others  must  be  given  the  credit  for  secur- 
ing the  recognition  of  individual  liberty. 

Robert  E.  Chaddock. 

Columbia  University,  March  20,  2908. 
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CHAPTER  I 
Early  Material  Development 

Material  prosperity  conditions  development  along 
other  lines.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  take  a  brief 
survey  of  this  aspect  of  the  State's  progress. 

Ohio  held  a  unique  position  in  relation  to  early  means 
of  communication  with  the  East.  Over  one  hundred 
years  before  Marietta  was  settled  La  Salle  in  the  "Griffin" 
sailed  Lake  Erie.  Ohio  had  been  discovered  and  claimed 
for  France  before  the  English  scaled  the  Alleghenies. 
There  was  natural  access  to  the  West  by  way  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley  and  Lake  Erie  but  this  route  was  closed 
by  t"^  jostile  Indian  Confederacy  in  New  York  State. 

T^  \  routes  through  Pennsylvania  met  at  Pittsburg. 
One  from  Philadelphia  by  the  west  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna reached  the  Allegheny  at  Kittanning.  Another, 
further  south,  was  known  as  Forbes's  Road.  Still  a 
third  followed  the  Potomac  to  Fort  Cumberland  and 
thence,  by  Braddock's  Road,  crossed  the  divide  to  the 
Monongahela.  Many  Virginians  came  to  Ohio  over  this 
road. 

In  1775  Boone,  with  twenty  woodsmen,  crossed  the 
mountains  through  the  Cumberland  Gap.  Thus  the 
"Wilderness  Road,"  over  which  passed  the  pioneers 
from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  was  opened. 

These  routes  converged  upon  the  Ohio  country.  The 
State's  northern  shore  was  swept  by  the  Lake ;  her  south- 
ern was  washed  for  five  hundred  miles  by  the  great  trib- 
al 13 
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utary  of  the  Mississippi  ;  the  streams  within  the  state, 
flowing  south  and  north,  furnished  navigable  waters  far 
up  their  courses  for  the  early  craft ;  and  the  low  port- 
ages, in  east,  center,  and  west,  connected  the  Muskingum 
with  the  Cuyahoga,  the  Scioto  with  the  Sandusky,  and 
the  Miamis  with  the  Maumee. 

Within  this  territory  were  established  at  least  five 
separate  centers  of  settlement  which  attracted  people 
from  four  distinct  regions  of  the  country.  It  was  nat- 
ural, therefore,  that  the  early  settlers  should  be  very 
different  in  physical  type,  in  social  and  religious  customs, 
in  political  ideas,  and  in  personal  ideals.  These  differ- 
ences were  perpetuated  in  the  new  and  long  isolated 
settlements  where  were  gathered,  into  the  narrower 
limits,  the  various  elements  and  experiences  that  went 
to  make  up  the  larger  nation. 

As  in  every  new  country,  the  pioneer  was  largely  at 
the  mercy  of  his  environment.  He  came  by  th°  routes 
already  marked  out,  felled  the  forests,  locate-  v  (bin 
by  stream  or  trail,  manufactured  the  necessar  >"?  otne, 
and  lived  in  primitive  fashion  isolated  from  »*iS  neigh- 
bors. His  struggle  with  nature  occupied  all  his  atten- 
tion for  a  time  until  progressive  control  over  his  sur- 
roundings yielded  a  surplus  to  be  expended  in  progress. 

Many  daring  pioneers  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
before  1785  planted  "squatter  settlements"  beyond  the 
Ohio  River  in  the  Northwest  Territory. 

After  1787  permanent  settlement  began.  The  second 
Ohio  Company  had  purchased  lands  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Muskingum  river.  The  same  year  the  directors 
of  this  company  decided  to  establish  a  settlement  on  the 
Ohio.  Under  the  leadership  of  Putnam  workmen  were 
selected  and  tools,  wagons  and  horses  collected.  Start- 
ing from   Danvers,   Massachusetts,  they  came  over  the 
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Alleghenies  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio.  One  month 
passed  in  tedious  journey  by  wagon,  and  then  on  a  boat 
of  fifty  tons  burden,  constructed  by  their  own  workmen, 
they  launched  on  the  Ohio,  reaching  their  future  home 
at  Marietta,  April  7,  1788.  There  were  only  forty-eight 
persons  on  this  "Mayflower"  of  the  West  but  the  num- 
ber of  settlers  had  increased  in  1800  to  5,000  within 
Washington  county. 

During  the  same  year  in  which  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory was  opened,  Symmes  of  New  Jersey  secured  a  large 
tract  of  land  between  the  Miamis.  From  his  home  he 
carried  thirty  colonists  in  wagons  across  the  mountains 
to  Maysville,  Kentucky,  and  thence  by  boat  dropped 
down  to  the  site  of  Cincinnati.  Here,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Licking  and  where  the  great  Indian  trail  crossed 
the  Ohio,  the  future  metropolis  was  founded.  The  fertile 
agricultural  region  back  of  Cincinnati  rapidly  filled  with 
sett^"  '  from  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  the  South. 
\  Be  n  the  Scioto  and  the  Miamis,  and  stretching  far 
inlana.  Vginia  had  reserved  6,570  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory with  which  to  reward  her  war  veterans.  The  settle- 
ment of  this  area  projected  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  North 
Carolina  into  the  midst  of  the  Territory  along  the  river 
courses  mentioned.  Chillicothe  became  the  chief  center, 
laid  out  by  Nathaniel  Massie  and  settled  rapidly  by  the 
incoming  pioneers  from  the  South. 

Meanwhile  Connecticut  had  retained  a  reserve  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Ohio.  To  this  section  of  the  State, 
as  to  Marietta,  New  England  settlers  came  bringing  their 
institutions  and  traditions  with  them.  In  1796  Moses 
Cleveland  headed  a  party  of  fifty-two  persons  whose  task- 
it  was  to  survey  the  Reserve.  Their  route  of  travel  was 
by  way  of  Buffalo  and  Lake  Erie,  landing  at  Conneaut, 
and  finally  reaching  the  site  of  Cleveland  which  was  to 
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become,  a  half-century  later,  the  great  industrial  and 
commercial  center  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
Settlement  in  this  region,  however,  was  so  slow  that  by 
1800  only  1300  people  resided  on  the  whole  Reserve, 
covering  the  area  of  several  counties,  as  now  divided. 
The  northern  route  was  not  used  extensively  by  migrat- 
ing settlers  until  after  the  War  of  181 2  and  the  opening 
of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825. 

The  "  Seven  Ranges,"  located  in  southeastern  Ohio, 
bordering  on  the  river,  were  soon  fast  filling  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia  as  the  hardy  pioneer  stock  of  Ger- 
mans and  Scotch-Irish  pressed  forward. 

Thus  came  the  early  settlers  to  these  five  isolated 
centers,  bringing  with  them  the  heritage  peculiar  to  the 
region  from  which  they  came. 

Four  of  these  centers  we  have  described,  bordered  the 
River  which  gave  them  access  to  each  other  and  to  the 
outside  world.  The  settlers  soon  turned  their  attention 
to  the  construction  of  artificial  means  of  communication 
both  within  and  outside  the  State.  Then  would  they  be 
enabled  to  penetrate  the  interior,  away  from  river  and 
trail.  The  first  continuous  road  through  the  State  was 
"Zane's  Trace,"  passing  from  Wheeling,  on  the  bound- 
ary between  Virginia  and  Ohio,  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion to  a  point  opposite  Maysville,  Kentucky,  on  the 
Ohio  River.  The  Zanes  had  founded  Wheeling  in  1770, 
a  strategic  point  in  the  valley  because  of  its  advantages 
for  trade  with  the  interior.  Here  the  pioneer  multitude 
coming  from  the  East  might  diverge  from  the  water- 
route  and  keep  on  across  the  interior  of  Ohio  if  only 
a  road  could  be  opened.  The  bargemen  too  who  floated 
down  from  Pittsburg  to  Kentucky  and  the  Mississippi 
country  often  sold  their  boats  rather  than  toil  back 
against  the  currents  of  the  river,  and  returned  by  land 
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across  the  State.  The  government  had  opened  a 
river  mail  service  from  Pittsburg  to  Cincinnati  in  1794 
but  it  proved  very  dangerous  and  unsatisfactory.  An 
overland  route  was  needed  because  the  settlers  had 
pushed  up  the  tributary  streams  fifty  miles  from  the 
Ohio,  and  these  settlements  must  be  connected  by  a 
great  through  highway  in  order  to  open  up  what  was 
then  the  garden  spot  of  the  State. 

Accordingly  in  1796  the  government  authorized  the 
Zanes  by  Act  of  Congress  to  begin  work  on  this  road. 
By  clearing  away  trees  and  undergrowth  it  was  soon 
opened  for  pack  animals  but  the  first  team  did  not 
pass  over  it  from  Maysville  to  Chillicothe  until  two  years 
later.  Thereafter  by  this  road  the  merchant  passed  every 
spring  to  and  from  the  East.  His  goods,  purchased  in 
the  East,  were  conveyed  by  wagon  to  Pittsburg  and 
brought  down  the  Ohio  River  at  an  expense  of  from  three 
to  five  dollars  per  hundred  pounds.  Soon  corduroys 
were  laid  and  the  road  widened  to  accommodate  the 
traffic  of  immigrants  from  East  and  South.  Along  it 
passed  the  main  land  traffic  through  Ohio  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

Zane's  road  became  a  prime  factor  in  Ohio's  develop- 
ment. It  determined  the  location  of  homes,  taverns  and 
villages.  Where  it  crossed  the  Muskingum  by  ferry, 
Zanesville  grew  up,  at  first  only  a  keeper  of  the  ferry  and 
a  few  families  as  a  nucleus,  later  a  thriving  town,  and 
finally,  with  the  growth  of  prosperity  due  to  its  location, 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  centers  of  trade  and  industry 
in  the  State.  Where  the  road  crossed  the  Hocking, 
Lancaster  was  founded,  while  at  the  ferry  over  the  Scioto 
the  town  of  Chillicothe  became  the  center  of  activity  for 
the  Virginia  Military  Lands  and  one  of  the  early  seats  of 
State    government.     Between    these    places    sprang    up 
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numerous  taverns  for  the  entertainment  of  travelers. 
Around  these  were  soon  grouped  a  few  pioneer  cabins, 
and  a  village  presently  became  a  place  to  exchange  news 
and  a  center  of  life  for  the  surrounding  community. 

In  like  manner  came  the  pioneers  into  Muskingum 
county.  Thus  also  from  Kentucky  came  the  first  settler 
into  Pickaway  county.  Highland  county  received  its 
first  pioneer  over  the  same  route.  The  first  arrivals  in 
Fairfield  county  came  from  Kentucky  but  soon  mingled 
with  others  coming,  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  from 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  by  this  common  means  of  ap- 
proach to  the  interior.  Family  after  family,  coming  from 
different  regions,  thus  settled  side  by  side  in  the  country 
of  their  choice.  Post-offices  were  soon  established  at 
Lancaster  and  Zanesville.  The  inland  counties  increased 
rapidly  in  wealth  and  population.  In  181 5  Ross  county 
had  18,000  inhabitants,  and  was  only  excelled  by  the 
river  county. of  Hamilton. 

The  grouping  of  the  population  with  reference  to  ways 
of  access  is  shown  also  in  the  division  of  the  territory 
into  counties  during  the  period  previous  to  statehood. 
Of  the  nine  counties  then  formed,  one  bordered  on  Lake 
Erie,  six  bordered  the  Ohio  river,  and  two  occupied  the 
south-central  portion  of  the  state,  on  Zane's  Road  and 
the  Scioto  river. 

With  the  growth  of  trade  between  the  rapidly  devel- 
oping agricultural  West  and  the  eastern  markets,  there 
appeared  the  great  need  for  a  well-built  turnpike  from 
the  coast  to  this  great  storehouse  in  the  interior. 
Washington  had  seen,  as  early  as  1774,  that  the  trade  of 
this  valuable  western  country  was  about  to  slip  away 
down  the  river  to  the  Spaniards.  He  at  once  advocated 
opening  ways  of  communication  between  East  and  West 
as  a  "link  in  the  chain  of  union."     For  these  reasons. 
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therefore,  provision  was  made,  when  Ohio  was  admitted 
into  the  Union,  that  a  five  per  cent  fund,  derived  from 
the  sale  of  public  lands  within  the  State,  should  be  set 
aside  for  the  building  of  roads.  It  was  later  decided 
that  three  per  cent  be  used  for  common  highways  in  the 
various  counties  of  the  state,  and  the  other  two  per  cent 
be  employed  in  the  construction  of  a  great  national 
highway  from  tidewater  to  Ohio.  By  1805  a  consider- 
able sum  had  already  accumulated  for  this  latter  enter- 
prise. Routes  were  considered  by  a  committee,  the  one 
from  Cumberland  to  Wheeling  was  recommended,  and 
Congress  authorized  this  first  internal  improvement  on 
a  large  scale.  The  work  was  begun  in  181 1  and  Ohio 
had  accomplished  its  aim.  The  pike  was  completed  to 
the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling  in  1818.  Thus  was  afforded 
connection  with  the  steamers  now  plying  on  the  river 
and  with  the  overland  route  through  the  State  by  way  of 
Zane's  Road.  .The  land  route  was  now  complete  between 
the  East  and  the  fertile  eastern  Mississippi  Valley. 

Hosts  of  emigrants  were  en  route  toward  the  West. 
Cabins  beside  the  Pike  became  taverns,  villages  became 
cities  as  the  tide  of  population  moved  forward.  During 
a  single  generation  the  population  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  through  which  the  road  finally  extended,  in- 
creased to  over  three  and  a  half  millions.  The  Cumber- 
land National  Road  became  the  "nation's  highway/' 

Wealth  and  comforts  were  more  generally  diffused  as 
a  result  of  the  opening  of  better  communication.  In 
1822  six  business  houses  in  Wheeling  unloaded  over 
6,000  wagons  averaging  3,500  lbs.  each.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  every  tenth  wagon  passed  on  into  the  interior 
of  Ohio.  These  freighters  carried  back  to  the  East 
flour,  whiskey,  hemp,  tobacco,  bacon  and  wool.  Before 
the  road  was  completed. to  Wheeling  the  trip  took  four 
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weeks  from  Baltimore  and  the  freight  rate  varied  from 
three  to  eight  dollars  per  hundred  pounds;  in  1832 
freight  was  carried  at  one-half  the  cost  and  in  one-half 
the  time  on  the  Cumberland  Road.  This  meant  for  the 
farmer  of  the  West  a  profitable  market  for  his  surplus 
and  so  gave  him  an  incentive  to  produce  more. 

Mail  came  in  eight  days  from  Baltimore  before  the 
road  was  opened;  in  1832  it  came  by  stage  to  Wheeling 
in  forty-eight  hours.  In  1837,  f°llr  years  after  the  road 
was  finished  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  government  required 
by  contract  that  the  trip  be  made  from  Washington  to 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  forty-five  and  a  half  hours  and  to 
Wheeling  in  thirty  hours.  The  trip  could  be  made  from 
Wheeling  to  Cincinnati  in  forty-eight  hours  which  was 
faster  than  the  packet  on  the  river.  In  1835  stages  left 
Columbus  daily  for  Wheeling,  Springfield  and  Cincinnati, 
while  those  going  north  made  the  trip  to  Cleveland, 
Sandusky,  Mt.  Vernon  and  Norwalk  every  second  day. 
There  was  also  a  daily  line  of  mail  coaches  directly  south 
to  Chillicothe,  connecting  there  with  lines  from  Ken- 
tucky. Thus  the  net-work  of  roads  was  extending  over 
the  State  and  the  facilities  of  stage-coach  and  tavern  pro- 
moted travel  and  tended  to  draw  the  State  together  as  a 
unit.  Mobility  of  population  in  the  end  was  sure  to 
modify  the  sectionalism  that  was  inevitable  as  long  as 
the  settlements  remained  isolated. 

The  Cumberland  Road  was  a  powerful  factor  in  direct- 
ing the  flow  of  population.  It  was  exactly  in  line 
with  the  rising  westward  movement  from  Pennsylvania 
through  central  Ohio ;  it  was  also  used  by  settlers  from 
Maryland  and  Virginia  who  were  coming  in  ever-increas- 
ing numbers;  and  it  connected  with  the  head-waters  of 
the  Ohio  so  that  travelers  could  complete  their  journey 
to  the  chosen  settlement   by  water.     The   consequence 
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for  Ohio  was  to  divide  the  stream  of  immigrants,  direct- 
ing one  along  the  southern  boundary  by  river  as  before 
and  guiding  the  other  directly  across  the  State.  The 
southern  and  central  counties  rapidly  increased  their 
population  and  prosperity  as  a  result. 

Progress  in  river  transportation  also  had  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  State's  prosperity.  In  the  West,  North 
and  South  were  drawn  early  together  by  mutual  trade 
relations.  Before  1800  keel-boats  and  barges,  moved  by 
oars  and  poles  and  sometimes  by  sails,  made  but  two  trips 
to  New  Orleans  in  a  whole  year,  carrying  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  tons  burden.  The  early  freight  rates  on  the 
river  were  almost  prohibitive,  especially  for  bulky  articles 
and  those  not  absolutely  necessary.  Besides,  the  New- 
Orleans  demand  was  easily  satisfied  and  the  cargo,  even 
if  it  arrived  safely,  might  prove  a  drug  on  the  market. 
Naturally,  when  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  Territory 
produced  a  surplus  of  grain  they  either  converted  it  into 
flour  or  whiskey  in  order  to  reduce  its  bulk  for  shipment 
to  the  southern  market.  In  return  from  New  Orleans 
were  brought  supplies  of  groceries,  lead  and  cotton. 

The  advent  of  the  steamboat  on  western  waters  in 
181 1  marked  a  new  era  in  river  transportation.  The 
time  for  the  return  trip  from  New  Orleans  was  reduced 
to  a  mere  fraction  of  what  it  had  been  before.  Much 
larger  vessels  were  constructed  and  the  abundance  of 
lumber  and  iron  made  ship-building  profitable  along  the 
Ohio  River.  Rates  on  freight  were  reduced  and  the  in- 
centive to  produce  a  surplus,  in  both  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  was  greatly  increased.  This  revolution  in 
river  transportation  came  at  the  same  time  that  the 
National  Road  reduced  the  land  transportation  rates  to 
the  East.  This  was  especially  fortunate  for  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  because  it  enabled   producers  to  com- 
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bine  the  road  and  river  transportation  to  and  from  trie 
East,  as  well  as  supply  the  South  with  a  part  of  their 
surplus.  Prosperity  increased  and  wealth  accumulated 
especially  in  those  counties  which  had  ready  access  to 
the  chief  routes  of  travel,  but  many  parts  of  the  interior 
of  the  State  had  as  yet  no  adequate  outlet  for  any  sur- 
plus they  could  produce.  The  land  was  very  fertile  but 
why  produce  when  the  wheat  must  rot  for  want  of  a 
market?  Better  communication  was  needed  by  a  system 
of  canals  which  would  reach  the  interior  counties  and 
make  available  their  rich  resources. 

The  first  United  States  Census  of  Manufactures  was 
issued  in  1822.  The  statistics  indicate  that  manufacture 
was  still  carried  on  mainly  in  the  frontier  homes.  But 
in  most  of  the  counties  there  were  a  few  staple  articles 
manufactured  in  centers  devoted  to  that  purpose.  The 
factory  system  was  beginning  to  take  the  place  of  the 
home  handicrafts,  but  the  capital  invested  was  still  very 
small.  Flour,  whiskey,  leather  and  lumber  were  widely 
produced,  while  woolen  goods,  iron  products,  salt,  paper 
and  packing  products  were  confined  to  specific  localities. 
This  is  as  we  should  expect,  for  grain,  being  a  widely 
distributed  crop,  was  generally  converted  into  flour  or 
whiskey  for  shipment.  Lumber  was  abundant  and  could 
easily  be  conveyed  to  the  mills  along  the  streams  or 
down  the  Ohio.  Leather  was  a  common  necessity  for 
footwear  and  harness,  and  the  raw  material  was  close  at 
nand.  The  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  and  iron  pro- 
ducts was  carried  on  in  places  where  there  was  access  to 
a  supply  of  the  raw  materials,  to  the  water-power  to  run 
the  mills,  and  to  a  market  for  the  finished  products. 

An  examination  as  to  what  counties  had  the  most 
capital  invested  in  manufactures  in  1822,  showed  that 
Muskingum  county  had  over  a  half  million.     This  county 
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contained  the  thriving  town  of  Zanesville,  and  was  well 
situated  both  as  to  river  and  land  transportation  and 
the  sources  of  raw  materials.  Hamilton  county,  with 
Cincinnati  as  its  chief  town,  needs  no  explanation  to 
account  for  its  large  capital  in  manufacture.  Ross  county 
came  next,  located  on  the  Scioto  river  and  Zane's  Road. 
Scioto,  Washington  and  Jefferson  counties  were  all 
located  on  the  Ohio  and  thus  accessible  to  markets 
East  and  South.  The  counties  in  the  rich  Miami  valley 
had  the  best  early  water  and  road  connections  in  the 
state,  and  were  tributary  to  Cincinnati,  where  their  trade 
found  an  outlet  to  the  Ohio  River.  The  towns  having 
the  most  population,  as  well  as  the  best  facilities,  had  of 
course  the  most  capital  invested  in  manufactures,  1.  e.t 
Cincinnati,  Zanesville  and  Chillicothe. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  tariffs  of  1816,  1824, 
1828  and  1832,  promoted  manufactures  in  Ohio  and 
rendered  a  more  extended  market  for  products  necessary. 
The  extension  of  the  slave  system  in  the  South  and 
the  specialized  production  on  the  cotton  plantations  pro- 
duced a  market  for  food  supplies  and  manufactured 
goods  from  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  very  expansion  of 
slave  labor  in  the  South  made  possible  the  extension  of 
free  labor  in  the  North.  The  financial  interests  of  both 
regions  seemed  thus  to  be  harmonized  and  the  steamboat 
was  the  connecting  link. 

In  1825  the  Erie  Canal  opened  the  northern  route  to 
the  East  and  made  New  York  City  the  depository  for  the 
products  of  the  West.  This  made  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce  on  Lake  Erie  and  the  opening  of  a 
canal  system  within  the  State  of  Ohio,  a  means  of  com- 
munication long  needed  by  the  interior.  Between  1830 
and  1850  the  state  and  private  companies  constructed 
1000  miles  of  canals  in  Ohio,  connecting  Lake  Erie  and 
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the  River  by  two  continuous  routes,  the  eastern  one  with 
termini  at  Cleveland  on  the  Lake  and  Portsmouth  on  the 
Ohio,  the  western  route  leaving  the  Lake  at  Toledo  and 
reaching  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati.  Thus  thirty-seven 
counties  of  the  Slate  were  actually  reached  and  many 
more  so  closely  connected  as  to  reap  almost  equal 
benefits. 

Agriculture,  mining,  commerce  and  manufacture  were 
promoted  ;  the  State's  population  and  wealth  increased 
rapidly ;  the  prices  of  labor  and  products  were  higher : 
the  State  became  more  a  unit  than  ever  before,  and 
finally  trade  and  manufacture  began  to  concentrate  at 
certain  populous  centers  where  facilities  were  greatest, 
giving  rise  to  important  towns  and  cities. 

In  1850  Ohio  stood  third  among  the  States  of  the 
Union  in  the  cash  value  of  her  farms,  and  had  become  a 
chief  source  of  supply  of  animal  products  for  the  East 
and  South.  , 

Cincinnati  had  developed  into  the  chief  packing  center 
of  all  the  West,  and  retained  that  position  until  i860 
when  Chicago  became  the  successful  rival.  The  rich 
farming  region  of  the  Miami  and  Scioto  valleys  furnished 
the  raw  materials.  Cattle  and  hogs  were  no  longer 
driven  to  the  markets  of  the  East,  but  were  killed  at 
home  and  transported  by  canal  and  river -to  "the  East  and 
throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Other  smaller  packing 
centers  were  developed  at  Columbus,  Chillicothe,  Circle- 
ville  and  Hamilton,  each  on  the  canals.  The  census 
figures  for  1850  showed  thirty-three  counties  in  the  state 
with  farms  and  improvements  in  each  valued  at  five  mil- 
lions or  more.  Of  these,  eighteen  were  situated  on  canals, 
one  on  Lake  Erie  and  four  on  the  Ohio  River.  The 
county  of  Hamilton  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state 
exceeded  all  others  with  seventeen  and  one-half  millions 
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in  farms  and  improvements,  because  of  its  superior  loca- 
tion and  means  of  communication  by  canal  and  river. 

Mills  were  built  along  the  canal  banks  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  woolen  and  cotton  yarn  and  cloth,  for  grinding 
wheat  into  flour,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber  pro- 
ducts. By  1840  the  annual  value  of  products  from  grist 
and  saw  mills  was  almost  nine  millions,  and  in  1850  the 
value  of  cotton  and  woolen  products  had  reached  one 
and  one-half  millions. 

Immense  crops  of  corn,  together  with  developing 
transportation  facilities,  increased  the  manufacture  of 
liquors,  especially  in  the  region  of  Cincinnati.  In  1850 
three  and  one-half  million  bushels  of  corn  were  thus 
transformed.  The  aggregate  product  was  four  million 
gallons  of  ale  and  twelve  million  gallons  of  whiskey  and 
wines. 

The  canals  brought  about  the  early  development  of 
the  salt  supply  in  the  counties  of  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  state  and  permitted  the  opening  of  the  coal  mines 
by  offering  cheap  transportation.  The  production  of 
coal  alone  amounted  to  eight  million  bushels  in  1850. 
Iron  manufacture  was  stimulated  by  the  improved  trans- 
portation which  made  it  possible  to  secure  the  raw  ma- 
terials and  ship  cheaply  the  bulky  products. 

In  1822  the  total  capital  invested  in  manufactures  was 
four  million  dollars;  in  1850  it  had  grown  to  twenty- 
eight  millions.  The  canal  counties  owned  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  this  capital  than  the  non-canal  counties. 
Hamilton  county,  as  we  should  expect,  ranked  first,  with 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  total. 

In  the  period  from  1833  to  i860  the  grand  totals  of 
arrivals  at  the  four  great  terminals  of  the  canals,  /.  c, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Toledo  and  Portsmouth,  were  as 
follows : — 
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Wheat 45,754,/6i  bu.  Pork 2,005,520  bbl. 

Corn 52,188,288  bu.  Whiskey   1 ,598,845  bbl. 

Oats 789,941  bu.  Coal 50,341,268  bu. 

Flour 16,044,077  bbl.         Pork  (bulk)    51,147,004  lbs.' 

The  above  statement  refers  to  outward  bound  trade 
only,  and  includes  merely  a  few  of  the  main  items  of  the 
canal  traffic.  It  does  not  give  any  idea  of  the  traffic  be- 
tween local  points  on  the  canals  within  the  State.  Dur- 
ing this  same  period  there  cleared  from  the  same  termi- 
nals 586,014,816  pounds  of  merchandise  bound  inland. 
Thus  the  canals  gave  access  to  markets  both  within  and 
outside  the  State.  As  compared  with  the  rate  of  trans- 
portation by  wagon,  the  charges  by  canal  were  not  more 
than  one-filth  as  great.  This  meant  a  saving  to  the 
settlers  on  what  they  had  to  import  as  well  as  more  in- 
come from  the  exports.  For  many  regions  of  the  in- 
terior the  canals  furnished  the  first  incentive  to  produce 
a  surplus  for  sale. 

The  canals  stimulated  industry,  developed  the  great 
resources  of  the  state,  increased  the  value  of  land  and 
property  along  their  courses  and  invited  new  capital. 
Reference  to  the  valuation  of  property  on  the  tax  lists, 
while  not  an  accurate  index  of  the  real  values  at  two 
different  periods,  still  affords  a  basis  for  comparison. 
The  total  valuation  in  1825  was  fifty-nine  and  one-half 
millions,  but  in  1850  it  had  grown  to  four  hundred  and 
forty  millions  and  showed  an  annual  increment,  from 
1840  to  1850,  of  thirty  millions.  Extending  our  view  to 
i860  when  the  canals  had  served  their  greatest  purpose, 
and  comparing  the  thirty-seven  canal  counties  with  the 
fifty-one  others,  we  find  the  valuation  of  the  canal  coun- 
ties comprised  about  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  whole.  If 
we  compare  the  excess  in  wealth  of  these  same  counties 

x History  of  the  Ohio  Canals,  (1905),  p.  133.  Published  by  the  Ohio 
State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society. 
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at  the  opening  of  the  canal  period  and  in  i860  we  find 
that  the  excess  of  the  canal  counties  had  increased  over 
five-fold.1  But  many  of  the  counties  were  so  near  the 
lines  of  communication  as  to  reap  almost  equal  benefits, 
so  if  we  divide  the  counties  on  this  basis  into  two  equal 
groups  of  forty-four  each,  and  compare  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  above,  the  canal  and  adjoining  counties  show 
a  very  much  greater  gain.  Of  course,  individual  counties 
show  a  still  more  striking  result.2 

In  1850,  the  population,  stimulated  by  the  opening  of 
the  canals  and  the  growth  of  prosperity,  had  increased 
to  almost  two  million.  The  average  density  of  the  whole 
state  in  1840  was  thirty-seven  plus,  while  that  of  the 
twenty-nine  counties  then  touched  by  the  canals  was 
forty-five.  This  difference  between  the  canal  and  non- 
canal  counties  was  more  marked  in  1850.  During  the 
period  from  1830  to  1850,  when  the  canals  were  in  their 
prime,  the  population  increased  by  1,042,426,  an  increase 
greater  than  during  any  other  twenty  years  in  Ohio's 
history. 

The  inland  city  is  at  first  a  distributing  center,  collect- 
ing produce  from  and  sending  out  merchandise  to  the 
surrounding  community.  Therefore,  before  such  centers 
can  attain  any  great  importance  the  tributary  country 
must  be  developed,  and  ways  of  communication  must  be 
established  both  with  the  interior  and  the  outside  world. 
As  population  increases  the  growing  center  must  secure 
labor,  capital  and  raw  materials,  to  which  must  be  added 
power  by  water,  steam  or  electricity,  if  it  is  to  become  a 
manufacturing  town.  The  canals  in  Ohio  added  greatly 
to  the  sources  of  motive  power,  and  mills  were  built  in 
great  numbers  along  their  banks.  When  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam   displaced  water-power,  to  a  large  extent, 

lCf.  History  of  f he  Ohio  Canals,  pp.  122-124.    ^Cf.ibid.,  pp.  124-125. 
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and  facilitated  the  concentration  of  manufactures  in  cen- 
ters with  the  best  shipping  facilities,  it  was  still  neces- 
sary to  use  the  canals  to  transport  the  coal  used  for  fuel 
to  these  towns,  as  well  as  to  send  out  the  products.  In 
1830,  at  the  opening  of  the  canal  period,  Cincinnati  was 
the  only  city  with  more  than  3,000  population  ;  but  in 
1850  the  same  towns,  which  had  from  2,000  to  3,000 
inhabitants  in  1830,  had  from  3,000  to  18,000.  Of  the 
twenty- two  largest  towns  of  the  State,  fourteen  were  on 
canals,  four  on  the  Lake,  and  four  on  the  Ohio  River. 
The  interior  towns  had  grown  up  largely  along  the 
canals  at  places  where  products  were  to  be  shipped  or 
commodities  distributed ;  where  storage  houses  were  to  be 
built  and  markets  established.  In  these  centers  laborers 
were  employed  in  greater  numbers,  and  if  power  and  raw 
materials  could  be  had  manufacturing  also  soon  developed. 

The  largest  cities  in  the  United  States  are  located  on 
sea-coast,  lake  or  river.  Of  these  Ohio  has  two,  Cleve- 
land on  Lake  Erie  and  Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio.  The 
latter  city  had  from  the  first  taken  the  lead  in  the  Ohio 
valley  because  of  its  location.  Situated  midway  between 
the  Alleghenies  and  the  Mississippi  river,  and  on  the 
border  between  North  and  South,  at  the  junction  of  canal 
and  river,  with  1000  miles  of  the  best  turnpikes  in  the 
State  converging  upon  it,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
grain  and  live-stock  produced  in  the  rich  Miami  valley, 
the  city  was  destined  to  become  a  trading  and  manu- 
facturing center  of  the  first  importance. 

In  1848,  500,000  hogs  were  packed  in  the  city  and  the 
products,  valued  at  about  eight  millions,  were  distributed 
over  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  name  Porkopolis  was 
sometimes  applied  to  the  city  because  of  these  extensive 
packing  interests.  In  1850  the  total  value  of  iron  pro- 
ducts   was   about    six   millions.     In    1851    the   city   em- 
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ployed  30,000  men  in  all  branches  of  its  manufacturing, 
turning  out  a  product  valued  at  fifty-three  and  a-half 
millions.  At  the  same  time  its  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  in  dry-goods,  groceries,  hardware,  iron,  crockery, 
glass,  etc.,  amounted  to  thirty-six  millions.  Its  receipts 
by  river,  canal  and  railroad  in  1847  were  valued  at  fifty- 
one  millions,  while,  its  exports  amounted  to  almost  fifty- 
six  millions.  Much  of  the  city's  trade  was  with  the 
South,  so  that  when  the  struggle  over  slavery  became 
more  intense,  Cincinnati's  financial  interests  were  on  the 
side  of  harmony  and  compromise. 

In  1850  Cincinnati  had  115,000  population  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  many  parts  of  Europe. 
Her  only  rival  in  the  West  was  New  Orleans.  There 
were  30,799  persons  living  in  the  county  who  had  been 
born  in  other  states  of  the  Union.  Of  the  European 
immigrants  who  had  arrived  in  Ohio  before  1850,  Hamil- 
ton county  had  received  almost  one-third.  They  came 
to  work  in  the  shops  or  packing  industries  because  here 
were  the  busiest  center  and  the  highest  wages. 

Thus  had  the  State  developed  its  material  resources 
during  the  first  half-century.  The  settler  was  gradually 
acquiring  control  over  nature.  The  harsh  struggle  with 
the  environment  had  created  a  vigorous  and  independent 
type  which  had  already  asserted  its  superiority  in  busi- 
ness enterprise  and  shown  political  influence  in  the 
councils  of  the  Nation.  Men  were  accumulating  a  sur- 
plus of  wealth  to  be  devoted  to  better  ways  of  doing 
things  and  to  the  development  of  other  activities  than 
those  of  simply  making  a  livelihood,  as  the  early  pioneer 
had  done.  The  environment  emphasized  the  qualities 
already  well-developed  in  most  of  the  settlers  coming 
into  Ohio  and  helped  to  produce  men  of  action,  indi- 
vidual resource  and  initiative,  great  soldiers,  great  states- 
men and  captains  of  industry. 


CHAPTER  II 

Sources  of  Ohio's  Population  Before  1850 

In  discussing  the  settlement  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory perhaps  too  much  importance  has  been  given  by 
local  historians  to  particular  places,  for  instance  to  Mari- 
etta and  Cleveland,  whose  founders  came  from  New 
England,  and  to  Cincinnati,  which  was  settled  from  New 
Jersey  and  Kentucky.  The  settlement  of  Ohio  was  a 
part  of  the  westward  movement  of  population  seeking 
more  freedom  or  better  economic  opportunity.  Settlers 
came  from  several  different  states  with  varied  ideals  and 
traditions. 

At  the  close  of  the  18th  century  the  western  border 
extended  southward  from  western  New  England  through 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 
It  was  difficult  to  cross  the  ranges  from  east  to  west, 
but  comparatively  easy  to  follow  the  valleys  of  the  ranges 
running  north  and  south.  The  backwoods  people  had 
opportunity  to  become  a  physical  and  cultural  type  dis- 
tinct from  the  people  of  the  coast  regions  and  extending 
across  political  boundaries.1 

The  trend  of  the  valleys  guided  many  of  the  early  in- 
habitants of  Pennsylvania  to  the  back-country  of  the 
South.  Throughout  this  whole  region  many  were  of  the 
same  blood  and  most  were  endowed  with  the  same  fear- 
less spirit  and  sturdy  independence.  Calhoun's  grand- 
parents   lived    in    Pennsylvania,    and    there   also    Daniel 

1  Ci.  Ellen  Churchill  Semple,  American  History  and  its  Geographical 
Conditions,  p.  62. 
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Boone  spent  a  part  of  his  youth.  Thence  he  moved  to 
North  Carolina  and  afterwards  opened  np  the  way  over 
the  "Wilderness  Road"  to  Kentucky.  This  is  typical  of 
the  route  that  many  followed  into  Kentucky  and  the 
Northwest  Territory.  Western  Virginia,  including  Ken- 
tucky, had  190,000  population  when  the  settlers  came  to 
found  Marietta  in  Ohio. 

The  Scotch-Irish. — Driven  by  intolerable  oppression 
and  animated  with  the  desire  for  better  opportunity,  the 
Scotch-Irish  crossed  the  ocean  in  great  numbers  during 
the  18th-century.  In  1718  several  hundred  came  to 
Boston  but  were  not  permitted  to  remain.  Some  of 
them  attempted  to  erect  a  church  at  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, but  the  Puritans  destroyed  it.  The  intolerance 
of  the  coast  regions  from  the  first  forced  them  to  the 
frontiers  where  they  formed  a  barrier  against  the 
Indians.  Many  went  to  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
the  South,  but  the  greatest  numbers  sought  Pennsyl- 
vania, because  there  they  hoped  not  only  for  economic 
freedom,  but  for  personal  and  religious  freedom  as  well. 
Logan,  the  Secretary  of  the  Province,  in  1724  described 
them  as  having  occupied  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  towards  the  Maryland  line,  and  called  them  "bold 
and  indigent  strangers."  Five  years  later  the  Secretary 
expressed  the  fear  that  "  if  they  continue  to  come  they 
will  make  themselves  proprietors  of  the  province. "  In 
1730  he  again  speaks  of  them,  this  time  complaining 
that  they  had  taken  possession  of  15,000  acres  of  land 
reserved  for  the  Penns,  alleging  as  they  took  posses- 
sion that  "  it  was  against  the  laws  of  God  and  nature 
that  so  much  land  should  be  idle  while  so  many  Chris- 
tians wanted  it  to  labor  on."1     Here  was  exhibited  the 

1  Charles  A.  Hanna,  Historical  Collections  of  Harrison  County  (1900) , 
pp.  15-16. 
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spirit,  of  democratic  equality  and  opposition  to  aris- 
tocracy, especially  landed  aristocracy,  with  which  they 
had  had  such  bitter  experience.  The  Whiskey  Rebellion 
in  Pennsylvania  was  no  doubt  in  part  at  least  a  Scotch- 
Irish  protest  against  government  interference  and  an  ex- 
pression of  native  independence  and  desire  for  self- 
government. 

In  1750  the  population  of  Virginia  was  reported  as 
"  growing  every  day  more  numerous  by  the  migration 
[stc]  of  the  Irish  who,  not  succeeding  so  well  in  Penn- 
sylvania as  the  Germans,  sell  their  lands  in  the  province 
and  take  up  new  ground."  x 

In  1785  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  in  Virginia  entered 
heartily  into  the  reforms  sought  by  Jefferson.  They 
signed  a  petition  of  io,oco  names  to  aid  in  securing  a 
bill  granting  religious  freedom.  Having  been  oppressed 
by  a  religious  aristocracy  as  well  as  by  the  landlord, 
they  hated. such  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man  or  a 
class.  The  descendants  of  these  men  passed  on  west- 
ward as  the  frontier  extended,  and  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  kept  up  the  struggle  for  individual  liberty 
until  in  the  Middle  West  the  great  democratic  move- 
ment led  by  Andrew  Jackson  secured  recognition  in  the 
political  life  of  the  Nation. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  Scotch-Irish  were 
entering  southwestern  Pennsylvania  in  large  numbers 
and  in  1790  the  population  of  the  four  counties  in  this 
part  of  the  state  was  63,000,  a  large  majority  of  whom 
were  Scotch-Irish.2  Thousands  had  moved  on  by  land 
or  river  into  Kentucky  before  the  Northwest  Territory 
was  open  for  settlement. 

'Frauds  A.  Walker,  "The  First  Century  of  the  Republic,"  Harper's 
Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  li,  p.  410. 

2Cf.  Charles  A.  Hanna,  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 
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Ten  years  before  Marietta  was  founded  by  the  New 
Englanders,  the  enterprising  pioneers  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia  crossed  the  River  and  established 
settlements.  In  1785  there  were  more  people  living  in 
Ohio  than  formed  the  first  permanent  colony  in  1788. 
They  were  driven  off  and  their  cabins  destroyed  by 
United  States  troops  because  they  were  trespassers. 
They  banded  together  to  resist  this  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  government  but,  on  a  grant  of  a  few  days' 
time,  retired  peaceably,  to  return  later  when  the  region 
was  formally  opened  for  settlement.1  This  illustrates 
very  well  how  this  restless,  pioneer  people  was  always 
found  in  the  advance  of  the  westward  movement. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  slave-holding 
aristocracy  of  the  coast  regions  of  the  South  began  to 
dominate  the  back-country  population  and  to  extend  the 
system  of  slave  labor  farther  to  the  West.  The  farming 
class  of  the  interior  began  to  be  displaced  by  the  planter. 
Many  small  farmers  preferred  to  avoid  the  competition 
with  slave  labor  so  they  moved  on  into  Kentucky  and 
then  across  the  Ohio  River.  It  was,  then,  the  poorer, 
more  democratic,  non-slaveholding  class  of  the  South 
which  furnished  the  bulk  of  the  southern  settlers  north 
of  the  Ohio  river.  Many  of  them  were  strongly  opposed 
to  slavery  and  all  were  interested  in  bettering  their  own 
economic  condition. a 

The  influence  of  this  Scotch-Irish  stock  in  southern 
Ohio  was  very  marked.  They  brought  with  them  their 
religion ;  they  asserted  their  ideas  of  individual  freedom 
and  economic  independence,  and  they  supported  the 
political  principles  of  Jefferson  and  the  rising  democracy. 

xCf.  Hanna,  op.  nt.f  pp.  43-53  for  details. 

J  Cf.  Frederick  J.  Turner,  Rise  of  the  New  West  (1906),  pp.  54  and  77. 
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Mr.  Hanna  publishes  a  letter,  dated  Feb.  14,  1813,  from 
Walter  B.  Beebe,  a  young  lawyer  of  Harrison  county  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  to  his  parents  in 
Massachusetts,  in  which  he  describes  the  people  of  his 
own  and  adjoining  counties  as  having  come  largely  from 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  They  were  mainly  Germans 
and  Scotch-Irish  and  were  "more  litigious  and  quarrel- 
some than  Yankees."' 

Very  many  of  Ohio's  prominent  statesmen,  soldiers, 
jurists,  clergymen,  educators  and  men  of  affairs  in  the 
early  days  of  the  State's  history  belonged  to  this  stock, 
and  as  a  whole  the  Scotch-Irish  played  an  important  part 
in  transforming  the  wilderness  and  creating  a  new  com- 
monwealth.' 

The  Ger?nans. — German  immigration  into  Pennsylva- 
nia began  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  During 
the  first  quarter  of  the  18th  century  larger  numbers  were 
forced  to  flee  from  the  states  along  the  Rhine.  They 
sought  refuge  in  Pennsylvania,  where  they  were  promised 
religious  and  economic  freedom.  It  is  estimated  by 
Proud  in  his  history  of  the  state  that  in  1776  the  Ger- 
mans and  Swiss  formed  about  one-third  of  the  population 
of  Pennsylvania,3  Even  as  early  as  1726,  Logan,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Province,  wrote,  "We  shall  soon  have 
a  German  colony,  so  many  thousands  of  Palatines  are 
already  in  the  country."4 

They  sought  the  free  land  as  the  Scotch-Irish  had 
done.  They  too  had  experienced  the  hand  of  oppression 
and   were   seeking    individual    freedom    in  religion    and 

1  Cf.  Hanna,  op.  cit.y  pp.  107-108. 

*  Cf.  Hanna,  op.  cit.,  p.  3  for  list  of  names  of  these  men. 
3 History  of  Pennsylvania  (1798),  vol.  ii,  p.  273.     Also  cf.  Hanna,  op. 
£ii.,  pp.  34-37  for  numbers. 

4 Francis  A.  Walker,  op.  cit.,  p.  410. 
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government.  They  were  industrious,  thrifty  and  intelli- 
gent. Following  the  valleys  towards  the  south,  they 
entered  Maryland,  western  Virginia  and  Kentucky  in 
large  numbers.  They  mingled  with  the  Scotch-Irish  to 
form  the  pioneer  back-country  population,  from  which 
the  early  westward  streams  of  migration  were  rising. 
Many  of  them  passed  from  Pennsylvania  into  Ohio,  set- 
tling the  central  and  eastern  counties  where  they  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  State  by  their 
thrift  and  industry.  Many  came  to  Cincinnati  also  be- 
cause of  the  industrial  opportunities  there.  They  brought 
their  religious  beliefs  and  social  traditions  along  with 
them.  They  were  fitting  material  from  which  to  develop 
a  western  democratic  society. 

The  Quakers. — The  Puritan  intolerance  displayed  itself 
during  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Quakers.  This  was  followed  by  the  founding  of  the 
Quaker  colony  in  Pennsylvania  in  1681,  where  those  who 
had  been  spurned  in  New  England  found  refuge. 

The  Quakers  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  fared  little 
better.  Zealous  for  religious  freedom,  they  took  the  lead 
in  the  struggle  for  toleration  during  the  first  half  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  the  Presbyterians  did  in  the  second 
half.  They  had  already  become  the  largest  organized 
body  of  Dissenters  in  these  southern  colonies.  They 
were  persecuted  in  Virginia  and  disfranchised  in  the  Car- 
olinas. They  began  the  fight  which  Jefferson  carried  to 
a  successful  conclusion  in  1776.  In  North  Carolina  this 
sect  struggled  not  only  for  religious  but  also  for  political 
rights.1 

The  Quakers  early    protested   against    slavery    in    the 

1  Cf.  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  extra  vol. 
xv,  pp.  I45-I70- 
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South,  freed  their  own  slaves  and  sought  to  persuade 
others  to  do  the  same.  Soon  after  1800  this  protest 
took  the  form  of  migration  toward  the  free  soil  of  the 
Northwest.  These  men  formed  the  middle  and  lower 
ranks  of  society  and  had  owned  few  slaves  at  any  time. 
Many  for  economic  reasons  accompanied  the  Quakers 
on  their  westward  migration.  The  mother  of  Edwin 
Stanton  came  from  Virginia  to  Ohio  with  a  Quaker 
family.1  Quakers  left  the  South  by  hundreds,  coming 
from  Virginia  direct  to  Ohio  and  from  the  Carolinas  by 
way  of  Kentucky  into  the  region  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 
Many  came  first  to  western  Pennsylvania  and  later  into 
Ohio.  Some  Meetings  in  Virginia  were  so  depleted  by 
migration  as  to  be  given  up  altogether,  and  in  1800  one 
entire  Meeting  migrated  from  Jones  county  in  North 
Carolina  to  the  Concord  Monthly  Meeting  in  Ohio.  In 
the  latter  case  they  gave  slavery  and  oppression  as 
reasons  for  their  coming.2  In  1805,  it  is  estimated,  not 
less  than  806  families  of  Quakers  from  these  regions  had 
migrated  to  Ohio.3 

Weeks  attempts  to  summarize  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigations as  to  the  movement  of  Quakers  from  the 
South  before  i860.  His  figures,  however,  do  not  include 
women  and  children,  but  stand  for  only  the  heads  of 
families,  or  single  persons  who  took  certificates  from 
their  home  to  the  new  country  in  the  West.  Many 
went  without  certificates  to  places  where  there  was  no 
Quaker  Meeting,  and  many  of  the  records  were  imper- 
fect or  inaccessible,  so  that  the  figures  he  gives  are  much 
below  the  actual  numbers.     Nevertheless,  his  summary 

1  Cf.  Weeks,  op.  cit.,  p.  280,  footnote. 

'  CY.  ibid.,  pp.  256-259.     See  letter  by  Borden  Stanton. 

8 Ibid.,  p.  249. 
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does  show  that  a  large  number  of  Quakers  came  to 
Ohio  from  Virginia  during  the  early  years  of  the  last 
century,  and  a  smaller  number  from  the  Carolinas.1  The 
records  of  the  Miami  Monthly  Meeting  in  Ohio  showed 
that  about  1200  were  received  by  certificate  during 
1804-1806  from  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia  and 
Tennessee.  The  chief  centers  in  the  State  were  at  Con- 
cord, Miami,  Short  Creek,  Stillwater,  Springborough, 
Plainfield,  Fairfield,  Center  and  Salem.  As  early  as  1801 
the  governor,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature, 
noted  the  fact  that  many  Quakers  had  lately  come  to  the 
State  and  characterized  them  as  industrious,  sober  and 
moral  people,  a  valuable  acquisition  to  any  country.  On 
his  recommendation  they  were  allowed  to  pay  a  money 
equivalent  for  military  service  in  the  militia.2  During  the 
struggle  over  slavery  they  were  found  on  the  side  of 
the  slave.  To  him  they  were  ready  to  render  practical 
aid  in  his  attempts  to  escape  from  his  master. 

Influence  of  Early  Military  Expeditions.  One  of  the 
most  important  influences  in  directing  attention  toward 
the  Ohio  country  and  in  spreading  more  definite  infor- 
mation about  it  among  the  border  population  was  the 
constant  need,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  for  sending  expeditions  into  the  region  beyond 
the  Ohio  to  repel  the  hostile  Indian  attacks  against  the 
frontier  settlements.  In  the  early  days  the  power  to 
hold  the  new  country  came  from  the  sturdy  and  fearless 
backwoodsmen  of  western  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and 
Kentucky.  Before  1780  these  expeditions,  crossing  the 
Ohio  time  after  time,  had  succeeded  in  driving  the  red 

1  Cf.  Weeks,  op.  tit.,  pp.  269-270.     Table  of  certificates  issued  and 
received. 

*  Cf.  Jacob  Burnet,  Azotes  on  Northwestern  Territory  (1847),  p.  328. 
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men  from  eastern  and  southern  Ohio  back  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Scioto  and  Miami.  The  savage  looked 
with  jealous  eye  upon  the  advance  of  the  whites  and  lost 
no  chance  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  his  enemy.  In  the 
days  of  the  Revolution,  Colonel  Clark  with  the  help  of 
his  trusty  pioneer  followers  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
held  this  western  country  for  the  New  Republic. 

Marietta  and  Cincinnati  both  grew  up  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  fortress.  More  aggressive  action  soon  be- 
came necessary  as  the  settlers  pushed  on  into  the  interior 
of  the  state.  So  in  1789-90  General  Harmar  collected 
troops  at  Cincinnati  and,  cutting  his  way  through  forests, 
advanced  against  the  Indians  as  far  as  the  headwaters  of 
the  Miami  where  he  burned  their  crops  and  scattered 
their  villages.  But  he  simply  angered  without  subduing 
them.  Another  expedition  was  necessary  and  St.  Clair 
set  out  the  next  year  from  Cincinnati  with  a  body  of 
men  largely  recruited  from  the  frontier.  His  object  was 
to  establish  a  line  of  forts  to  the  Maumee  as  a  matter  of 
self-defense.  He  had  erected  Forts  Hamilton,  St.  Clair 
and  Jefferson  on  his  advance  when  he  met  with  complete 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  his  retreating 
army  left  the  route  open  for  the  renewed  attacks  of  the 
now  emboldened  foe.  It  remained  for  Anthony  Wayne, 
himself  a  Scotch-Irish  Pennsylvanian,  with  his  well- 
organized  frontier  army,  to  accomplish  what  St.  Clair  had 
failed  to  do.  Through  him  was  secured  the  peace  of 
Greenville  in  1794,.  and  thereafter  the  settlers  were  com- 
paratively free  from  attacks. 

Duncan  MacArthur,  who  later  became  governor  of 
Ohio,  was  a  lieutenant  under  Wayne  in  1794.  He  was 
Scotch-Irish,  of  the  same  blood  later  used  so  effec- 
tively by  Jackson  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  It 
is  evident   from   the    records    of    county    histories    that 
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many  of  the  men  engaged  in  these  expeditions,  having 
received  a  favorable  impression  of  the  opportunities 
offered  in  the  new  country,  came  afterwards  to  settle 
permanently  in  Ohio.  Such  a  man  was  John  Riley,  born 
in  North  Carolina,  but  active  in  all  these  frontier  strug- 
gles. He  moved  into  Kentucky,  and  then  into  Ohio, 
becoming  a  member  of  Ohio's  first  constitutional  con- 
vention in  1802/  Colonel  John  McDonald,  a  typical 
settler  of  Ross  county,  spent  his  early  life  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Kentucky  and  served 
as  a  scout  under  Wayne  in  1794-  He  was  one  of  the 
"squatter  settlers"  in  Ohio  in  1785  and  when  driven 
out  went  to  Kentucky,  and  later  came  north  into  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  District  of  Ohio.2 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  connection  that 
Virginia  had  reserved  a  large  tract  in  Ohio  especially  to 
reward  her  veterans  who  had  served  in  the  struggle  for 
Independence  and  exhausted  their  fortunes  in  the  cause 
of  liberty.  The  War  of  1812  also  caused  bodies  of  troops 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  South  to  pass  to  and  fro  over 
Ohio  soil,  thus  making  men  from  outside  the  State  more 
familiar  with  its  resources.  Many  of  them,  after  the 
war,  returned  to  Ohio  to  found  permanent  homes  within 
the  State.  The  great  westward  movement  had  then 
begun  in  earnest. 

Statistics.  Official  census  figures  relating  to  the  popu- 
lation coming  into  Ohio  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
South  were  not  taken  until  1850,  at  the  very  close  of  the 
period  we  are  considering.  In  this  year  the  inhabitants 
born  in  other  states  but  living  in  Ohio  were  tabulated 

lCf.  Burnet,  op.  cit.,  pp.  469-478.  Cf.  James  McBride,  Pioneer 
Biography,  2  vols.,  Cincinnati  (1869).     Other  examples. 

1  Cf.  Isaac  Finloy  and  Rums  Putnam,  Pioneer  Record  of  Ross  County, 
PP-  47-52-     See  other  examples  also. 
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and  they  present  an  interesting  study.  Pennsylvania  had 
furnished  over  200,000,  more  than  twice  as  many  as  any 
other  state  and  several  times  as  many  as  all  New  England 
together.  Taking  the  seven  states  which  furnished  the 
largest  numbers,  we  find  that,  out  of  a  total  of  a  little  less 
than  a  half-million  from  these  states,  Pennsylvania  fur- 
nished forty-three  per  cent ;  Virginia  eighteen  per  cent ; 
New  York  seventeen  per  cent;  Maryland  eight  per  cent; 
New  Jersey  five  per  cent;  Connecticut  five  per  cent;  and 
Massachusetts  four  per  cent. "  It  will  be  observed  from 
these  percentages  that  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
together  furnished  just  half  as  many  as  Virginia  and 
about  one-fifth  as  many  as  Pennsylvania. 

The  lines  of  migration  were  still  convcrein^  from  the 
eastern  and  southern  states  upon  the  fertile  Ohio  Valley. 
The  total  population  in  the  State  at  this  period  was  a 
little  less  than  two  million,  so  that  by  far  the  larger  num- 
ber'had  been  born  on  Ohio  soil.  Very  many  of  the  first 
settlers  had- died  before  the  census  of  1S50,  leaving  chil- 
dren as  natives  of  Ohio  but  influenced  by  the  ideas  and 
traditions  of  their  fathers.  An  even  larger  percentage 
of  these  could  trace  their  ancestry  to  Pennsylvania  and 
the  South  in  the  previous  generation.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  figures  are  not  an  accurate  index  of  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  very  early  settlers  from  the 
various  older  states.  There  are  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation on  this  point  but,  before  we  pass  to  an  examina- 
tion of  them,  another  significant  fact  is  revealed  by  the 
census  figures  already  before  us.  They  show  that  during 
the  twenty-year  period  before  1850  Virginia  had  increased 
only  about  seventeen  per  cent  in  population,  New  York 

1  Figures  used  as  basis  found  in  United  States  Census  for  1850,  table  xv. 
These  seven  states  furnished  about  eighty-seven  per  cent  of  all  those 
born  in  other  states,  but  living  in  Ohio  in  1850. 
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sixty-one  per  cent,  Pennsylvania  seventy-one  per  cent, 
while  Ohio  had  increased  one  hundred  and  ten  per  cent.1 
Of  course  there  were  various  reasons  why  population 
should  not  increase  so  rapidly  in  Virginia.  Chief  among 
them  was  her  system  of  slavery,  but  certainly  the  next 
great  cause,  and  one  due  in  part  to  this  very  slave  sys- 
tem, was  the  migration  toward  the  West  and  Northwest. 
During  the  period,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  re- 
ceiving great  additions  of  foreign  immigrants  to  swell 
their  natural  increase;  consequently  the  fact  that  they 
were  pouring  a  constant  stream  of  people  into  Ohio  and 
the  West  did  not  decrease  their  percentage  of  increase 
so  much.  Ohio's  rapid  relative  increase  shows  the  state 
to  have  been  the  meeting  place  of  the  population  from 
many  states. 

In  1850  there  were  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons 
from  outside  the  United  States  living  in  Ohio,  of  which 
Hamilton  county  with  Cincinnati  had  almost  one-third. 
These  were  chiefly  German  and  Irish. 

The  other  available  sources  must  now  be  examined  to 
determine,  if  possible,  whence  came  the  earliest  settlers 
of  the  State,  and  in  what  proportions  from  the  different 
states.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  here  that  the  west- 
ward movement  along  parallels  of  latitude  did  not  begin 
on  a  large  scale  until  after  the  War  of  1812.  The 
northern  route  was  not  free  until  that  war  was  over,  and 
indeed  until  the  Erie  Canal  was  opened  and  lake  traffic 
began  to  develop  on  a  large  scale.     With  the  coming  of 

1  Cf.   Twelfth  Census,  Population,  pt.  i,  table  vii.     Gives  the  bases 
from  which  the  percentages  are  calculated. 

1830.  1850. 

Ohio  937.903  1.980,329 

Pennsylvania 1,348,233  2,311,786 

Virginia 1,211,405  1,421,661 

New  York 1,918,608  3.097,394 
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the  steamboat  and  a  system  of  canals,  the  prosperity  of 
northern  Ohio,  which  had  developed  slowly  up  to  this 
time  (1825),  was  assured.  As  a  result  of  the  lack  of 
early  means  of  communication  by  the  Lake  route,  persons 
coming  westward  often  moved  into  Pennsylvania  or  New 
York  from  New  England,  and  after  a  generation  moved 
onward.  In  contrast,  the  direct  route  through  Pennsyl- 
vania and  that  by  way  of  the  Wilderness  Road  were  early 
open  to  the  westward-moving  population. 

County  historians  have  made  attempts  to  gather  in- 
formation as  to  the  sources  of  the  early  settlers  in  each 
county  and  the  records  of  land  entries  furnish  some  val- 
uable information.  It  is  suggestive  to  tabulate  the  re- 
sults found  in  the  collections  of  Mr.  Howe,  corrected 
and  supplemented  by  other  separate  county  histories.1 
Taking  the  very  early  pioneers  of  each  county  as  divided 
in  1847,  when  the  number  of  counties  was  eighty-three, 
it  appears  that  Pennsylvania  was  represented  among 
these  earliest  settlers  in  forty-one  per  cent  of  the  counties; 
Virginia  in  twenty-seven  per  cent ;  all  New  England  in 
twenty-four  per  cent ;  Kentucky  in  eighteen  per  cent ; 
New  Jersey  in  seven  per  cent,  and  Maryland  in  six  per 
cent.  These  percentages  are  incomplete  and  subject  to 
a  large  degree  of  error,  but  they  are  suggestive  as  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  early  preponderance  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  southern  populations  on  Ohio  soil. 

In  his  "Historical  Collections  of  Coshocton  County," 
William  E.  Hunt  claims  to  have  discovered  a  change  in 
the  character  of  the  incoming  population  about  1830. 
He  says2  that  before  that  date  most  of  the  people  came 

1  CT.  Henry  Howe,  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio,  Centennial  Edition 
(1890),  3  volumes.  See  also  earlier  edition  in  one  volume  published  in 
1847. 

■  Cf.  p.  20. 
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to  this  county,  which  is  a  little  south  of  the  central  part 
of  the  state,  from  Maryland.  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania; 
but  after  1830  the  increasing  population  from  outside 
came  from  New  York,  western  Pennsylvania,  Germany 
and  Ireland.  He  attributes  the  change  largely  to  the 
canal  system  and  the  opening  of  the  northern  route  of 
migration.  This  is  also  evidence  that  the  very  early 
settlers  came  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  South  in  greater 
numbers  than  the  census  for  1850  would  indicate. 

The  nativity  of  members  of  the  legislature  of  Ohio  at 
different  periods  also  throws  some  light  on  the  problem 
of  the  relative  numbers  of  settlers  from  the  various 
states.  Of  course  it  may  be  objected  that  the  number 
of  legislators  who  were  natives  of  a  particular  state,  is 
not  an  accurate  index  of  the  number  of  settlers  at  the 
given  time  from  that  state.  This  may  be  admitted  and 
yet,  when  this  evidence  is  placed  with  the  results  from 
the  other  sources  of  information  already  cited,  it  may  be 
of  considerable  importance.  At  least  this  evidence  will 
show  whence  came  the  men  who  guided  the  policies  of 
the  new  state. 

Our  information  as  to  birth-places  of  legislators  does 
not  extend  earlier  than  1820,  but  after  that  date  the  per- 
centages were  as  follows  :  ' 

lrrhe  figures  for  the  calculation  of  the  percentages  in  the  table  were 
obtained  from  the  following  sources  in  the  order  of  dates  given  in  the 
table:  Niles  Weekly  Register,  vol.  xxi,  p.  368;  vol.  xxv,  p.  261;  vol. 
xxx,  p.  32;  vol.  xxxv,  p.  366;  Ohio  State  Journal,  January  1,  1836; 
Niles  Register,  vol.  lvii,  p.  403.  The  total  membership  of  the  legis- 
lature was  obtained  from  The  Ohio  Hundred  Year  Book  (1901),  by  E.  H. 
Gilkey.  Legislators  born  in  Ohio  are  not  included  in  the  table,  and 
after  1840  more  were  born  in  the  state  than  in  any  other  single  state. 
The  percentages  of  the  fourth  column  are  presented  separately  because 
this  is  the  region  we  have  been  especially  interested  in.  The  three  sep- 
arate states  are  represented  because  they  are  the  chief  representatives  of 
the  three  groups  of  states  considered.  The  numbers  denote  per  cent  of 
the  total  membership  (both  houses). 
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These  percentages  show  that  the  greatest  number  of 
legislators,  born  in  other  states,  was  furnished  at  each 
period  by  the  Middle  States.  Among  these,  Pennsyl- 
vania was  by  far  the  most  important  single  state  during 
the  whole  period,  herself  contributing  over  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  membership  of  the  legislature  and  at  one  period 
a  third. 

The  southern  States  furnished  the  next  largest  num- 
ber. Among  these  Virginia  stood  easily  first,  contribut- 
ing a  larger  number  during  the  later  years  of  the  period 
than  all  New  England  and  during  the  entire  period  more 
than  any  other  state  except  Pennsylvania. 

Among  the  New  England  States,  Connecticut  contri- 
buted most  because  her  Western  Reserve  attracted  many 
of  her  citizens  to  this  region.  When  we  combine  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey  and  the  Southern  States,  the  pro- 
portion during  the  first  decade  reached  almost  two-thirds 
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of  the  entire  legislature,  and  during  the  second  decade 
the  proportion  was  only  decreased  by  the  fact  that  more  of 
the  legislators  were  natives  of  Ohio  soil,  the  proportion 
relative  to  other  states  being  even  greater. 

In  the  period  1 835-1 845  the  Southern  States  maintain 
their  proportion  or  increase  it  whereas  the  New  England 
members  fall  off  about  half.  This  was  the  period  of  the 
anti-abolition  struggle  and  the  decrease  in  New  England 
members  may  be  due,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  the 
strong  anti-slavery  views  of  the  New  England  people 
in  Ohio  and  their  exclusion  from  the  legislature  on  this 
issue.  The  same  influence  probably  increased  the  num- 
ber of  members  of  southern  birth. 

The  birth-places  of  fifteen,  out  of  sixteen  United  States 
Senators  from  Ohio  prior  to  1840  show  that  six,  or  forty 
per  cent,  came  from  Virginia;  four,  or  twenty-seven  per 
cent,  from  Connecticut  and  that  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky,  New  Jersey  and  North  Carolina  each  furnished 
one.  If  we  combine  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  the 
South,  as  in  the  case  of  the  state  legislators,  the  per- 
centage is  sixty-six  and  two-thirds,  or  ten  out  of  fifteen. 
These  Senators  came  from  the  southern  counties  of  Ohio 
where  lived  the  greater  part  of  the  southern  population, 
and  were  elected  by  legislators  the  majority  of  whom 
came,  as  we  have  seen,  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  South.1 
,  Before  1840,  seventy-five  United  States  Representatives 
had  been  elected  to  Congress  from  the  various  Ohio  dis- 
tricts. Of  these,  the  birth-places  of  sixty-two  are  recorded.3 

1  Senators  from  Brown,  Washington,  Ross,  Warren,  Belmont,  High- 
land, Hamilton,  Fairfield,  Clermont.     Cf.  Gilkey,  op.  cit.,  pp.  574-575. 

'The  chief  source  for  birth-places  of  both  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives has  been  The  Biographical  Congressional  Directory,  1774-1903, 
compiled  by  O.  M.  Enyart,  Washington,  1903,  United  States  Fifty- 
seventh  Congress,  Second  Session,  House  Document  458.  vol.  100,  4539. 
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Of  these  sixty-two,  New  England  contributed  twenty- 
one  per  cent;  the  South  twenty-four  per  cent;  the 
Middle  States  forty-eight  per  cent;  and  combining 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  the  South  as  before,  the 
aggregate  for  these  regions  was  sixty-three  per  cent. 
These  percentages  correspond  in  a  general  way  with  the 
results  arrived  at  in  reference  to  the  nativity  of  the  state 
legislators.  The  Middle  States  in  both  cases  contributed 
by  far  the  greatest  number,  Pennsylvania  taking  the 
lead.  The  Southern  States  came  next  in  both  state  and 
national  legislature.  Evidently  the  State's  influence  in 
national  affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  men,  the  majority  of 
whom  had  been  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  South. 

From  all  the  evidence  presented  it  seems  clear  that 
Ohio's  early  population  came  largely  from  the  back- 
country  regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  South.  It 
seems  highly  probable  that  the  largest  single  element 
was  the  Scotch-Irish,  who,  although  they  came  from 
several  of  the  older  states,  were  in  many  respects  of  the 
same  type,  democratic,  impatient  of  restraint,  energetic, 
self-reliant  and  practical.  Theirs  were  the  ideas  charac- 
teristic of  the  frontier.  Germans,  also  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, settled  in  the  counties  of  the  east-central  and 
central  parts  of  the  State,  and  formed  a  large  proportion 
of  Cincinnati's  population.  The  Puritans  from  New 
England  and  the  Cavaliers  from  the  coast  regions  of  the 
South  were  present  in  considerable  numbers. 

In  spite  of  the  diversity  of  populations  and  ideas  meet- 
ing and  mingling  on  the  Ohio  frontier,  there  was  a 
measure  of  unity  in  purposes,  beliefs  and  ideals  which 
had  brought  the  settlers  away  from  the  older  societies 
to  the  borders  of  civilization. 


CHAPTER  III 

DEMOCRACY  AND  INDIVIDUALISM  TRIUMPHANT  OVER 
FEDERALIST   IDEAS. 

"The  ideal  of  the  West  was  its  emphasis  upon  the 
worth  and  possibilities  of  the  common  man,  its  belief  in 
the  right  of  every  man  to  rise  to  the  full  measure  of  his 
own  nature  under  conditions  of  social  mobility."  ■ 

The  Territorial  Stage  of  Ohio's  Government. — In  the 
Northwest  Territory  each  settler  could  start  on  a  footing 
of  essential  equality  to  win  or  lose  in  the  struggle  with 
his  environment.  After  the  Ohio  country  was  freed  from 
the  dangers  of  Indian  cruelty,  each  according  to  his 
choice  plunged  into  the  interior.  The  common  object 
was  to  subdue  the  wilderness,  but  lack  of  ways  of  com- 
munication made  common  action  over  a  wide  area  out  of 
the  question,  and  each  community-group  or  family 
isolated  from  other  groups  became  as  nearly  self-sufficing 
as  possible.  % 

When  Columbus  was  founded  in  1798  there  was  no 
grist-mill  nearer  than  Chillicothe,  forty-five  miles  to  the 
south,  and  for  eight  years  this  was  also  the  nearest  post- 
office.  Such  conditions  were  calculated  to  bring  out  all 
the  individual  resourcefulness  at  the  command  of  the 
new  settlers.  Each  family  or  local  group  must  pro- 
vide the  necessaries  of  life  for  itself.  Each  little  group 
became  democratic.  It  mattered  little  what  had  been  the 
rank  before,  social  equality  was  the  rule  of  the  frontier. 

Frederick  J.  Turner,  Rise  of  the  New  West,  pp.  68-69. 
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When  goods  came  by  pack-horse  from  Detroit  or  by 
wagon  from  the  East,  and  common  cotton  check  sold 
for  one  dollar  per  yard,  all  dressed  much  alike,  not  from 
choice,  perhaps,  but  from  necessity.  In  most  of  these 
early  groups  there  were  no  aristocratic  lines. 

Even  amusements  proceeded  from  matters  of  necessity. 
All  participants  came  from  far  and  near  to  raise  the  log 
cabin  of  a  settler  amid  the  forests.  After  the  work  of  the 
day  the  young  people  spent  the  night  in  merriment  and. 
dancing,  while  the  older  folk  told  stories  and  chatted 
beside  the  blazing  fire.  In  autumn  the  pile  of  corn 
invited  the  attack  of  ready  hands  to  win  the  prize  of  the 
"husking  bee."  A  wedding  also  was  a  public  event  in 
which  the  whole  community  was  interested.  A  favorite 
amusement  on  the  Hamilton  Common  was  the  racing 
contests  where  all  classes  assembled  from  the  country 
round  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  and  incidentally  to  transact 
matters  of  business. 

William  Maxwell  founded  the  first  newspaper  at  Cin- 
cinnati in  1793.  But  the  early  news  items  were  largely 
statements  from  the  outside  world,  and  served  little  pur- 
pose in  unifying  state  opinion.  Sometimes  four  weeks 
passed  with  no  mail  from  outside,  and  often  the  local 
news  failed  to  appear  for  want  of  paper  on  which  to 
print  it. 

These  facts  make  it  evident  that  the  early  conditions 
of  settlement  were  such  as  to  bring  out  the  individual 
initiative  and  resource  of  the  settlers  ;  and  they  also  show 
that  whatever  community-feeling  had  been  developed  was 
almost  entirely  local. 

Nathaniel  Massie  became  the  leader  among  those  who 
first  settled  the  Virginia  Military  District  in  southern 
Ohio,  a  tract  of  more  than  four  million  acres  of  excellent 
agricultural  land.     After  the  Revolution,  at   the  age  of 
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twenty,  he*  came  to  Kentucky  from  Virginia  fco  seek  his 
fortune,  and  soon  became  an  expert  surveyor  as  well  as 
a  successful  business  man.  Kentucky  was  then  a  center 
of  democratic  ideas.  The  people  cared  little  for  the 
national  government  and  were  eager  to  become  an  inde- 
pendent commonwealth.  They  fretted  constantly  under 
restraint.  Jefferson  was  the  guiding  spirit  of  these 
men,  the  friend  of  the  West.  The  spirit  of  individual 
liberty  and  opposition  to  a  paternal  control  was  in  the 
air  among  the  people  moving  into  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. 

After  1790  the  land  between  the  Scioto  and  Miami 
rivers  was  parceled  out  to  Virginia's  war  veterans.  It 
was  not  protected,  as  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  had  been, 
by  the  federal  forts.  The  Virginians  erected  their  own 
block-houses  and  defended  themselves  against  the  dangers 
of  Indian  attacks.  Only  men  of  strong  and  self-reliant 
stamp  were  fit  to  endure  the  hardships  of  such  a  life. 

Massie  established  the  first  settlement  in  this  district, 
and  the  fourth  in  the  State,  at  Manchester,  north  of  the 
Ohio,  in  1790.  This  little  community  at  first  had  no 
civil  officers  but  expelled  a  troublesome  person  sum- 
marily when  it  could  tolerate  his  presence  no  longer. 
Its  people  had  confidence  in  themselves  and  were  per- 
fect democrats. l 

Another  settlement  far  up  the  Scioto,  at  Chillicothe, 
was  founded  six  years  later.  Soon  one  hundred  pioneers 
from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  intent  on  bettering  their 
fortunes,  braved  the  dangers  of  pushing  on  into  the  in- 
terior. The  land  was  sold  to  the  settlers  by  Massie  in 
small  tracts  at  low  prices,  or  apportioned  by  the  Vir- 
ginia government  as  a  reward  for  previous  military  ser- 

1  Cf.  David  M.  Massie,  Life  of  Nathaniel  Massie  (1896),  p.  57. 
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vice.  Around  Chillicothe  as  a  center  of  Virginia  settlers 
gathered  some  01  the  noted  men  of  Ohio's  early  history, 
such  men  as  Tiffin  the  first  governor,  McArthur  a  later 
governor,  Worthington  a  United  States  Senator  from 
Ohio,  and  Baldwin  speaker  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
legislature.  Over  this  Virginia  district  were  soon  scat- 
tered the  claims  of  many  southern  settlers.1  There  was 
no  regularity  of  survey,  each  settler  having  the  privilege 
of  locating  his  own  claim. 

When  Adams  county  in  this  district  had  been  erected, 
the  Governor  himself  fixed  the  seat  of  justice  at  Adams- 
ville  while  Massie  desired  it  to  be  at  Manchester,  the 
original  settlement  of  the  county.  As  a  result  of  this 
controversy  the  magistrates  held  court  where  they  pleased 
and  were  reprimanded  by  the  Governor.  The  right  of 
the  Governor  of  the  territory  to  fix  the  seat  of  justice 
became  a  matter  of  bitter  controversy  later  between  the 
executive  and  the  territorial  legislature.  It  really  shows 
the  beginnings  of  party  divisions  in  Ohio,  for  the  issue 
in  this  case  was  as  to  whether  the  people  of  a  locality 
should  have  the  deciding  voice  in  local  matters,  or  be 
controlled  by  a  Governor  who  derived  his  powers  from 
outside  the  territory,  was  responsible  to  no  one  within, 
and  could  disregard  public  sentiment  at  pleasure.  The 
Governor  represented  the  latter  idea;  Massie  and  his 
southern  associates  represented  the  other.  These  early 
settlers  were  not  friendly  to  the  centralized  government 
idea.  Theirs  was  the  spirit  of  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia 
Resolutions  in  reference  to  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws. 
The  genius  of  the  pioneer  in  Ohio  was  not  in  accord  with 
the  government  provided  under  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 

1  For  method  of  securing  these  claims  and  the  method  of  surveys,  cf. 
Massie,  op.  cit.,  chapters  ii  and  iii. 
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Arthur  St.  Clair,  a  Federalist,  had  been  appointed  Gov- 
ernor. He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school  and  did 
not  trust  the  common  people  in  governmental  affairs. 
The  local  officers  were  appointed  by  the  Governor  under 
the  Ordinance.  The  executive  was  given  also  partial 
legislative  powers  and  for  years,  with  the  three  judges, 
constituted  the  only  legislature  that  existed.  An  ex- 
amination of  these  early  laws  shows  that  most  of  them 
were  adopted  from  the  code  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  few 
from  the  codes  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  l 

The  Governor  claimed  the  right  also  to  create  offices 
which  he  deemed  necessary  and  to  nil  them,  to  grant 
licenses  to  taverns  and  ferries  and  to  fix  the  seats  of 
justice  in  the  various  localities  marked  out  into  new 
counties.  This  method  of  governing  was  essentially 
aristocratic  and  therefore  distasteful  to  the  followers  of 
Jefferson.  Hinsdale  says  concerning  these  people,  "The 
political  temper  of  western  society,  even  north  of  the 
Ohio,  was  far  more  like  that  of  the  South  than  that  of 
New  England."2 

There  were  certain  significant  contrasts  within  the 
Territory  during  these  early  days  between  the  ideas  and 
practice  of  the  New  Englanders  and  of  those  settlers  who 
came  from  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  South. 
In  the  Miami  settlement,  before  the  territorial  courts 
had  been  established,  the  people  assembled  to  consult 
and  devise  a  plan  for  common  safety.  They  chose  a 
chairman  and  secretary,  adopted  a  code  of  by-laws,  pre- 
scribed certain  punishments,  organized  a  temporary 
court  and  jury,  and  appointed  a  judge  and  sheriff. 
When    the    first    robbery    occurred,    the    offender    was 

1  Cf.  S.  P.  Chase,  Statutes  of  Ohio,  3  vols.  (1833).  vol.  i.  pp.  92-210. 
-  The  Old  Northwest  (1899) .  p.  295. 
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arrested,  tried  and  punished  with  twenty-iiifi'  lashes  the 
same  afternoon.1  This  is  exactly  similar  to  the  method 
used  in  southeastern  Ohio  by  the  "squatter  settlers" 
before  the  territory  was  organized. 

At  Marietta  among-  the  New  England  settlers,  before 
St.  Clair  and  the  judges  arrived,  the  directors  and  agents 
of  the  Ohio  Company  met  in  July,  1788,  to  appoint  a 
board  of  police,  composed  of  the  directors  themselves, 
for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a  set  of  rules  for  the  conduct 
of  the  settlement.  The  rules  were  made  by  this  board 
and  posted.2  The  New  England  settlement  was  from 
the  start  more  of  an  organized  unit  with  less  of  the  indi- 
vidual initiative.  It  was  managed  as  a  stock  company 
under  a  board  of  directors  who  prescribed  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  settlement. 

The  difference  is  further  emphasized  by  the  elaborate 
ceremonies  at  the  inauguration  of  the  first  Common 
Pleas  court  in  the  territory.  It  convened  September  2, 
1788,  at  Marietta.  The  procession  of  judges,  officers  of 
the  army  and  people  was  headed  by  the  sheriff  with 
drawn  sword,  and  Governor  St.  Clair  was  present.3 
The  early  sessions  of  court  in  other  parts  of  southern 
Ohio,  especially  in  the  Miami  settlements,  presented  a 
marked  contrast  to  this  scene.  It  was  usual  to  hold 
court  in  a  cabin  and  not  unusual  to  see  the  judge  and 
jury  seated  under  a  tree,  awarding  justice.4  The  typical 
court  of  the  West  became  a  forum  for  training  in  debate 
and  citizenship  where  the  people  attended  in  large 
numbers. 

1  Cf.  Jacob  Burnet,  Notes  on  Northwest  Territory,  p.  57. 

7  Cf.  S.  P.  Hildreth,  Pio?ieer  History  (Cincinnati,  1848),  pp.  213-214. 

*Cf.  ibid.,  p.  232. 

*Cf.  Caleb  Atwater,  Histoiy  of  Ohio  (1838),  p.  177. 
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A  still  more  significant  contrast  between  the  New 
England  settlement  and  the  other  settlements  in  south- 
ern Ohio  consisted  in  the  method  of  establishing  them 
and  the  system  of  land-holding.  The  Ohio  Company, 
whose  first  settlement  was  at  Marietta,  had  been  formed 
in  the  East  with  shares  of  $1,000  each.  The  articles  of 
agreement  laid  down  the  general  rules  of  conducting  the 
company,  limited  the  shares,  and  provided  for  five  direc- 
tors to  be  elected  by  the  proprietors  to  whom  were  dele- 
gated extensive  powers.  The  agreement  also  determined 
the  method  of  assigning  lots  in  order  to  secure  equality, 
as  well  as  the  size  of  them  and  many  details  of  their 
occupation,  at  the  same  time  making  provision  that 
"  foreigners  of  wealth  and  character  might  become  pro- 
prietors" in  the  future.1 

The  company  secured  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the 
Muskingum  river.  The  grant  from  Congress  included  a 
special  provision  for  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  each 
township  for  the  support  of  religion,  and  an  equal  amount 
for  schools.     This  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Cutler.2 

This  shows  the  idea  of  the  New  Englander  that  the 
social  group  as  a  whole  was  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  church  and  school.  The  directors  arranged 
for  the  first  expedition  to  the  new  settlement.  All  the 
details  were  put  under  the  management  of  a  superin- 
tendent appointed  by  the  directors,  who  accompanied 
the  settlers  and  remained  on  the  ground.  Everything 
was  provided  for,  from  the  size  of  the  lots  of  land  and 
the  building  of  houses  and  planting  of  the  land,  to  the 
educational  and  religious  instruction  of  the  settlers.     The 

1  Cf.  W.  P.  Cutler  and  Julia  P.  Cutler,  Life  of  Rev.  Mancsseh  Cutler 
(2  vols.),  vol.  i,  pp.  181  et  seq.  for  agreement. 
3  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  319  and  p.  346. 
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group  was  a  unit  where  individuality  did  not  have  so 
much  chance  to  express  itself.1 

With  the  system  described  above,  contrast  the  more 
independent  spirit  of  the  frontier  population  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  South,  which  came  into  Southern  Ohio 
to  take  up  alone,  or  in  small  groups,  the  land  at  their 
disposal.  In  their  eyes  the  wilderness  was  not  to  be  won 
by  a  group  effort,  as  in  the  case  of  the  New  England 
colony,  but  by  individual  initiative,  to  which  their  border 
life  and  struggles  had  already  accustomed  them.  South- 
eastern Ohio,  the  Virginia  military  tract,  and  the  rich 
Miami  country,  north  of  the  Symmes  purchase,  rapidly 
filled  with  the  self-reliant,  pioneer  type  of  settler  who 
settled  upon  the  small  holding  of  land  to  make  it  his  own. 

It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  federal  government  to 
sell  land  in  very  large  tracts  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ohio 
Company's  and  Symmes'  purchases  in  Ohio.  But  this 
large-tract  plan  was  essentially  undemocratic  and  un- 
stated to  such  a  population  as  was  entering  the  region 
north  of  the  Ohio.  It  gave  too  much  chance  to  the 
land  speculator  and  too  little  opportunity  to  the  indi- 
vidual settler.  The  national  government  therefore 
quickly  abandoned  the  scheme  and  disposed  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  in  smaller  tracts.  In  1800,  when  the  party  of 
Jefferson  came  into  power,  and  W.  H.  Harrison,  himself 
a  Virginian,  was  Ohio's  delegate  in  Congress,  a  new  act 
was  secured,  largely  through  his  influence,  which  per- 
mitted tracts  of  320  acres  to  be  purchased  by  individuals. 
Land  offices  were  opened  at  Chillicothe,  Marietta,  Cin- 
cinnati and  Steubenville,  in  Ohio.  A  rush  for  the  small 
holdings  followed  and  settlement  was  accelerated.  The 
size  of  the  tracts  was  soon  further  reduced  to   160  acres 

1  Cf.  Hildreth,  op.  cif.,  pp.  193-206. 
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and  the  price  fixed  at  $2  per  acre,  with  five  years  for 
payment.  This  plan  was  thoroughly  democratic  and 
permitted  a  multitude  of  people  to  become  freeholders. 

In  1799  there  was  enough  population  in  the  territory 
to  organize  a  territorial  legislature  as  provided  in  the 
original  Ordinance.  A  council  of  five  persons  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Adams  from  among  ten  persons 
chosen  by  the  people's  representatives.  Now  both  coun- 
cil and  governor  were  appointed  by  outside  authority 
and  neither  was  responsible  directly  to  the  people.  To 
vote  for  a  representative  to  the  legislature,  the  voter  must 
own  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres  within  the  territory,  be  a 
citizen  and  a  resident  in  the  district  for  two  years.  The 
representative,  to  be  elected,  must  possess  200  acres  of 
land  within  the  district,  and  a  member  of  the  council 
must  own  500  acres  of  land.1 

The  Governor's  power  was  really  strengthened,  for  he 
was  given  an  absolute  veto  over  acts  of  the  legislature, 
was  in  fact  a '"branch  of  the  legislature  "  as  he  himself 
expressed  it.2  He  held  the  appointing  power  even  of 
local  justices  throughout  the  territory.  St.  Clair  still 
stubbornly  maintained  his  right  to  erect  new  counties 
and  establish  the  seats  of  justice  even  after  the  legisla- 
ture was  established.  So  it  appears  that  the  territorial 
government  was  still  extremely  aristocratic  and  out  of 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  people  who  were  gov- 
erned. 

The  first  legislature  was  made  up  of  men  of  no  ordi- 
nary ability,  largely   irrespective  of  party  lines.3     Tiffin 

lCf.  William  H.  Smith,  The  St.  Clair  Papers  (Cincinnati,  1882).  2 
vols.,  vol.  i,  p.  208. 

2 Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  475. 

3  Cf.  Jacob  Burnet,  Notes  on  Northwest  Territory,  pp.  289  et  seq.  lor 
facts  about  members. 
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of  Virginia,  an  ardent  follower  of  Jefferson  and  later 
elected  the  first  Governor  of  the  State,  was  chosen 
speaker.  On  the  committees  appointed  by  him  were  to 
be  found  a  number  of  southern  men,  friends  of  Jefferson.1 
In  the  conduct  of  the  legislature  itself  there  was  evident 
the  opposition  to  the  existing  order  of  government. 
They  remonstrated  with  Congress  against  the  unqualified 
veto  of  the  Governor2  and  his  exclusive  right  to  erect 
new  counties.  They  sought  to  abolish  property  qualifi- 
cations for  voting  and  ofFxe-holding  and  to  extend  the 
right  of  voting  for  members  of  the  legislature  to  all  white 
male  citizens  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  had  resided 
one  year  in  the  Territory  and  had  paid  a  territorial  or 
county  tax.3  This  was  a  plea  for  manhood  suffrage 
which  soon  became  the  persistent  demand  of  the  western 
democracy  and  was  actually  incorporated  in  the  first 
Ohio  constitution. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  legislative  session,  a  resolution 
was  offered  indorsing  the  policy  of  President  Adams. 
The  council,  which  had  been  appointed  by  the  President, 
passed  it  without  dissent,  but  in  the  House  there  were 
five  votes  against  the  resolution  and  eleven  in  favor.4 
Here  was  the  division  along  the  lines  of  the  national 
parties.  In  general  the  New  England  men  tended  to  the 
Federalist  party,  the  Southern  men  to  the  Republican, 
and  the  rest  were  divided.     There  was  much  complaining 

1  Cf.  St.  Clair  Papers,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  447  el  seq.  for  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  session  and  the  committees. 

2  Out  of  the  thirty  acts  of  the  legislature,  the  governor  vetoed  eleven. 
Six  of  these  related  to  the  erection  of  counties,  which  right  the  gov- 
ernor claimed  exclusively.  Cf.  S.  P.  Chase,  Statutes  of  Ohio,  vol.  i, 
p.  29. 

5C"7.  Burnet,  op.  cit.,  pp.  300-315. 

4  Cf.  St.  Clair  Papers,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  213. 
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as  lo  the  centralization  of  governmental  powers  and  dis- 
content with  the  administration  of  St.  Clair. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  second  session  of  the  legis- 
lature in  November,  1800,  the  Territory  had  been  divided 
and  Indiana  became  a  separate  territory  with  W.  H. 
Harrison  as  its  Governor.  St.  Clair  had  at  first  advo- 
cated a  three-fold  division,  on  the  ground  that  the  parts 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  must  be  kept  for  a  long  time 
in  the  territorial  stage  and  if  not  divided  it  must  soon 
become  a  state.  His  plan  was  to  make  an  eastern  divi- 
sion with  Marietta  as  a  center  where  Federalist  ideas 
should  control ;  a  central  division  with  Cincinnati  as 
center,  and  the  western  division,  Indiana.  The  Governor 
claimed  that  the  people  were  not  ready  for  statehood, 
having  yet  no  fixed  political  principles.  Besides,  those 
most  likely  to  lead  in  the  movement  for  statehood  were 
opposed  to  the  national  administration,  and  would  be  even 
more  republican  in  principles  than  the  leaders  in  Ken- 
tucky who  had  just  passed  the  resolutions  against  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws.  St.  Clair  distrusted  the  motives 
of  the  advocates  of  statehood  and  pointed  out  that 
"almost  all  of  them  are  Democrats,"  and  that  they  ex- 
pected to  secure  power  and  influence  under  the  new 
state  government.1  But  the  pro-state  men  had  sent 
their  representative,  Thomas  Worthington,  a  Virginian 
and  a  loyal  friend  of  Jefferson,  to  Philadelphia  to  advo- 
cate before  Congress  the  division  of  the  territory  along 
the  present  boundaries  and  the  location  of  the  seat  of 
government  at  Chillicothe,  the  chief  center  of  Virginia 
settlers  in  Ohio.  The  division  was  so  ordered  by 
Congress. 

1  Cf.  St.  Clair  Papers,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  482-501  for  the  details  of 
the  above  opinions  of  the  governor. 
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Meanwhile  the  second  session  of  the  legislature  opened 
in  November,  1800,  at  Chillicothe.  Resolutions  were 
offered  by  Nathaniel  Massie,  asserting  the  right  of  the 
legislature  to  erect  new  counties.  So  again  was  opened 
the  old  quarrel  with  the  governor,  and  much  discussion 
and  bitter  feeling  was  aroused. 

In  1801,  when  statehood  seemed  imminent  for  the 
Ohio  division,  St.  Clair  and  his  supporters  tried  again 
to  urge  upon  Congress  a  division  at  the  Scioto  river, 
and  by  this  means  either  prevent  statehood  for  a  long 
time  or  throw  the  eastern  division  into  the  hands  of  the 
Federalists.  At  this  period  the  Governor  in  a  letter  to 
Senator  Ross  of  Pennsylvania,  named  Worthington, 
Tiffin,  Massie,  Darlington  and  Baldwin  as  his  enemies 
in  the  Territory.'  These  men  were  the  leaders  of  the 
party  of  Jefferson,  three  of  whom  at  least  had  come  from 
Virginia.  At  this  very  time  Baldwin  and  Worthington 
were  at  the  seat  of  the  national  government  urging  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  enabling  act  for  a  new  state.  Petitions 
were  secured  and  the  Chillicothe  junto  was  aided  by 
leaders  over  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory  in  cre- 
ating a  demand  for  statehood.2  It  was  urged  that  the 
existing  government  was  hindering  the  progress  of  the 
territory  and  the  inflow  of  capital  and  population.  The 
advocates  of  statehood  pointed  out  that  the  territorial 
regime  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  character  and  inter- 
ests of  the  settlers. 

Meanwhile  opposition  became  so  bitter  against  the 
governor  himself  that  during  the  meeting  of  the  legisla- 
ture, in  December,  1801,  he  barely  escaped  the  violence 
of  a  mob  at  the  house  where  he  was  staying  in  Chillicothe. 

lCf.  67;  Clair  Papers,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  557. 
SC/.  ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  231. 
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The  mob  was  dispersed  without  serious  violence  and  the 
leaders  were  arrested,  but  the  magistrate  promptly  dis- 
missed them. ' 

Charges  of  a  serious  nature  were  now  preferred  against 
the  Governor  by  his  political  enemies.2  These  charges 
were  drawn  up  by  Nathaniel  Massie,  who  had  first  quar- 
reled with  St.  Clair  over  his  right  to  fix  the  seats  of 
justice  for  a  county,  and  were  presented  to  President 
Jefferson  by  the  "agent  of  the  state  party,"  Thomas 
Worthington. 

Petitions  kept  pouring  in  upon  Congress,  until  finally 
the  national  legislature  rejected  the  idea  of  dividing  the 
territory  and  passed  the  enabling  act  to  form  a  state 
constitution.  Worthington  shrewdly  secured  in  this  act 
a  provision  marking  out  the  electoral  districts  for  the 
constitutional  convention  elections,  the  number  of  dele- 
gates for  each,  the  qualifications  for  voting,  and  the  time 
of  the  assembly.  Congress  declared  in  favor  of  manhood 
suffrage  in  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Ohio  consti- 
tutional convention,  thereby  sweeping  away  old  property 
qualifications  and  recognizing  the  demands  of  the  people 
living  in  the  Territory. 

The  opposition  party  of  the  Territory  at  once  claimed 
that  these  detailed  specifications  by  Congress  were  an 
invasion  of  popular  rights,  because  the  territorial  legis- 
lature was  ignored,  and  the  people  were  not  asked  to 
pass  by  vote  on  the  question  of  statehood.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  scheme  was  of  purely  political  origin, 
since  the  Republicans  desired  the  additional  electoral 
votes  of  the  new  state  in  the  next  presidential  election. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that,  although  it 

1  Cf.  St.  Clair  Papers,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  i>p.  555-556. 

-  Cf.  ibid.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  563-570  for  statement  and  discussion. 
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may  have  been  a  political  scheme,  the  plan  really  ex- 
pressed the  will  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
Territory.  It  was  the  only  way  to  get  the  issue  of  state- 
hood squarely  before  the  people,  for,  if  left  to  the  legis- 
lative initiative  of  the  territorial  legislature,  the  Governor, 
who  opposed  such  action,  could  and  would  have  effec- 
tively blocked  all  the  efforts  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  Such  was  the  power  of  the  absolute  veto. 
The  debates  on  the  enabling  act  bring  out  this  view 
clearly. 1 

The  debates  also  show  that  the  southern  members  of 
the  House  were  generally  in  favor  of  admission  while 
New  England  opposed.  The  vote  on  the  enabling  act 
stood  forty-seven  yeas  to  twenty-nine  nays.  Virginia 
members  gave  fifteen  yeas  and  one  nay  ;  Massachusetts 
was  about  equally  divided  with  four  yeas  and  five  nays ; 
but  Connecticut  stood  solidly  against  admission.  The 
fundamental  opposition  appeared  in  the  votes  of  Virginia 
and  Connecticut.  The  South  furnished  twenty-seven 
yeas,  the  Middle  States  fourteen,  and  New  England  six; 
while,  of  the  twenty-nine  nays,  New  England  furnished 
fifteen.2  So  it  might  be  urged  that  it  was  as  much  a 
political  scheme  of  the  Federalists  to  keep  Ohio  from 
statehood  as  of  the  Republicans  to  make  her  a  state,  and 
that  the  opposition  was  less  justified  because  the  Repub- 
licans were  working  in  line  with  the  wishes  of  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  territory.  When  the  elected  dele- 
gates met  in  the  convention  in  November,  1802,  and 
voted  on  the  question  of  statehood,  before  beginning 
their  deliberations,  there  was  only  one  negative  vote,  that 
of  Cutler  of  Marietta. 

1  67.  Annals  of  Congress,  1801-2,  pp.  1105-1112. 
'67.  ibid.,  1801-2,  pp.  1161-1162. 
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Jefferson  himself  has  been  accused  by  his  enemies  of 
promoting  the  scheme  of  statehood.  Of  course  it  was  to 
his  personal  interest  as  well  as  to  the  interest  of  his  party 
to  secure  Ohio  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  states 
where  it  remained  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  his- 
tory. It  is  known  that  he  did  commend  the  constitu- 
tion, and  his  opinion  of  the  territorial  government  in  the 
Northwest  is  a  matter  of  record  in  a  letter  dated  Jan. 
23,  1800,  where  he  says,  "Surely  such  a  government  as 
the  first  form  prescribed  for  the  territories  is  a  despotic 
oligarchy  without  one  rational  object."1  Jefferson's 
sympathy  was  with  these  western  people  whose  guiding 
spirit  he  was,  and  if  he  promoted  statehood,  as  he  prob- 
ably did,  it  was  more  in  the  interests  of  the  people  whom 
he  trusted  and  to  whom  he  wished  to  give  the  greatest 
opportunity  to  realize  their  best  interests,  than  from  any 
narrow  political  motive. 

Governor  St.  Clair's  address  to  the  convention  indi- 
cates his  personal  attitude  toward  the  proper  relation  of 
the  territorial  government  to  the  people  governed.  He 
said,  "  My  feelings  are  those  of  a  father  who  saw  the  day 
drawing  nigh  which  was  to  send  a  son,  over  whose  edu- 
cation he  had  long  watched  with  varied  emotions  of 
parental  affection,  into  a  world  where  dangers  awaited 
him  at  every  step."2  The  speech  shows  how  little  he 
appreciated  that  fearless,  independent  spirit  of  the  pion- 
eers with  which  he  had  to  deal.  No  paternal  idea  of 
government  would  ever  satisfy  such  men,  and  what 
were  the  dangers  of  which  the  Governor  speaks  com- 
pared with  those  they  had  undergone!     Because  of  criti- 

*H.  A.  Washington,  Jefferson's  Complete  Works  (N.  Y.,  1853),  vol.. 
»v»  P-  315-     Aho  Ford  edition,  vol.  vii,  p.  411. 
1  C/.  St.  Clair  Papers,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  593. 
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cisms  made  in  this  same  address,  St.  Clair  was  accused 
to  President  Jefferson  of  using  intemperate  and  indecor- 
ous language  concerning  the  Congress,  and  of  showing 
a  disorganizing  spirit.1  Jefferson  at  once  removed  him 
and  left  the  duties  of  governor  in  the  hands  of  the  loyal 
Republican  secretary,  Charles  Byrd. 

Such  an  outcome  was  to  be  expected,  for  the  real 
point  at  issue  was  the  principle  of  government.  The 
Jeffersonian  party  was  right  in  believing  that  the  people 
of  the  territory  should  be  allowed  to  govern  themselves. 
The  attitude  of  the  Federalists  was  narrow  and  blind. 

The  First  Ohio  Constitution. — The  principle  of  the 
territorial  government  had  been  questioned.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  people  alleged  that  the  form  was  anti-Republi- 
can and  that  the  citizens  did  not  enjoy  the  rights  of  free- 
men. The  governor,  judges  and  council  were  not  subject 
to  popular  control ;  the  power  of  appointment  to  office, 
vested  in  the  Governor  and  Congress,  had  been  abused 
and  was  dangerous  in  principle ;  and  finally  the  execu- 
tive controlled  the  will  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple by  his  veto. 

The  delegates  elected  to  the  convention  met  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  November  1,  1802.  It  was  their  purpose  to 
remedy  the  supposed  evils  of  the  former  system  and  to 
introduce  a  thoroughly  democratic  form  of  government 
in  harmony  with  the  ideas  and  needs  of  the  people. 

Of  thirty-five  members  we  have  been  able  to  trace  the 
birthplaces  of  but  twenty  at  most.  Of  these  Virginia 
furnished  nine;  Connecticut  three;  Pennsylvania,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Kentucky  each  two ;  North  Carolina  and 
Maryland  each  one.     Of  course  this  is  not  satisfactory 

xCf.  Si.  Clair  Papers,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  pp.  244-246  for  the  correspond- 
ence relative  to  the  accusation  and  removal. 
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for  the  whole  convention,  but  among  those  traced  the 
preponderance  of  Virginia  is  evident,  along  with  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Southern  States.  This  much  is  certain, 
that  the  convention  was  in  complete  control  of  the  Chilli- 
cothe  Republicans.1  Edward  Tiffin  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  convention.  He  had  come  to  Ohio  from 
Virginia  in  1798,  having  early  in  life  adopted  the  views 
of  Jefferson.  He  was  closely  associated  with  the  group 
of  Virginia  men,  chief  among  whom  were  Nathaniel 
Massie  and  Thomas  Worthington,  who  were  the  strong- 
est advocates  of  statehood.  Most  of  the  delegates  were 
in  accord  with  the  national  administration. 

A  study  of  the  committees  appointed  by  Tiffin  to  re- 
port on  the  various  articles  of  the  new  constitution 
shows  clearly  the  control  which  the  followers  of  Jefferson 
exercised  over  the  proceedings  and  results  of  the  con- 
vention. Each  of  the  eight  articles  was  assigned  to  such 
a  committee.  Cutler  says  in  his  letters  that  in  the  judic- 
iary committee,  of  the  sixteen  members,  eight  were  from 
Virginia,  including  the  chairman.2  Worthington  was 
placed  on  six  different  committees,  and  of  two  he  was 
chairman,  i.  e.,  Militia,  and  Privileges  and  Elections; 
Morrow  of  Pennsylvania  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  prepared  the  article  on  Electors  and  Elections; 
while  Massie,  who  had  had  the  old  quarrel  with  Governor 
St.  Clair,  headed  the  committee  on  Executive  Powers.3 

1  Cf.  D.  J.  Ryan,  "The  First  Constitution,"  Ohio  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society  Publications,  Centennial  Celebration,  1903,  p.  25. 
Mr.  Ryan  says  that  of  the  thirty-five  members  all  but  two  came  from 
the  southern  and  southeastern  part  of  the  state.  Men  from  Virginia. 
Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania  dominated  the  convention. 

'C/.' Julia  Cutler,  Life  and  Times  of  Ephraim  Cutler,  p.  70. 

1  Cf.  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Publications,  vol.  v,  pp.  80- 
132  for  full  proceedings  of  the  convention,  its  committees,  etc. 
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The  evidence  seeins  to  show  conclusively  that  the  most 
important  constitutional  committees  were  controlled  by 
the  strongest  Republicans. 

Jacob  Burnet,  a  Federalist,  in  his  "  Notes  "  reviews  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  delegates.  Of  the  four  men 
whom  he  chooses  to  mention,  as  especially  worthy,  from 
Hamilton  county,  three  were  from  the  South  and  one 
from  Pennsylvania.  He  refers  in  terms  of  high  praise  to 
the  three  Virginians  from  Ross  county,  Massie,  Worth- 
ington  and  Tiffin.' 

A  letter  from  Speaker  Macon  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  a  member  from  North  Caro- 
lina, to  Thomas  Worthington,  dated  September  1,  i£c2, 
shows  how  southern  views  were  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  makers  of  the  new  constitution.  He  recom- 
mended appointments  by  the  legislature,  even  to  the 
election  of  governor  by  joint  ballot,  and  a  limited  term 
for  all  officers.  He  favored  representation  by  numbers, 
abolition  of  all  property  qualifications,  and  election  of  the 
militia  officers  by  those  subject  to  duty  or  by  the  under 
officers.*  Speaker  Macon  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Jef- 
ferson and  frankly  admits  in  this  letter  that  the  sugges- 
tions given  indicate  the  changes  he  would  desire  in  his 
own  state  constitution.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Ohio 
convention  actually  adopted  all  these  ideas  except  that 
of  electing  the  Governor  by  joint  ballot  of  the  legislature. 

The  Constitution  itself  shows  the  effects  of  the  bitter 
struggle  against  St.  Clair  and  the  principle  of  aristocratic 
control.  In  the  first  place,  the  Governor,  although 
elected  by  the  people  for  a  two-year  term,  was  so  strip- 
ped of  real  power  that  Corwin,  after  being  Governor  a 

1  Cf.  pp.  350-369. 

xCf.  St.  Clair  Papers,  vol.  ii,  pp.  590-501. 
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week,  said,  "The  reprieving  of  criminals  and  appointing 
notaries  are  the  sole  powers  of  the  prerogative. "  The 
convention  denied  all  veto  power  to  the  Governor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  share  of  power  was  now 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  legislature  elected  for  a  short 
term  by  the  people.  The  idea  of  making  the  legislature 
supreme  was  characteristic  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
states  especially,  at  this  period.  The  powers  in  Ohio  ex- 
tended to  the  appointment  of  the  judges  for  a  limited 
term  of  seven  years,  and  all  civil  officers  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  government.  Thus  the  office- 
holders were  always  within  the  power  of  the  legislature. 
The  legislative  department  controlled  and  restricted  the 
judicial,  thus  weakening  the  independence  of  the  judges. 
How  this  concentration  of  power  in  the  legislature 
worked  out  will  receive  attention  in  a  following  section. 
It  was  by  no  means  always  to  the  interest  of  the  people 
at  large  or  on  broadly  democratic  lines. 

The  old  property  qualifications  for  voting  and  office- 
holding  were  abolished  and  manhood  suffrage  was  intro- 
duced. The  only  qualification  relating  to  property  at  all 
was  the  requirement  that  a  voter  pay  a  state  or  county 
tax,  but  the  road  tax  was  accepted  in  fulfilment  of  this 
requirement,  so  that  practically  every  white  male  of 
twenty-one  years,  who  had  been  a  resident  of  the  state 
for  one  year,  and  was  residing  in  the  voting  district,  was 
allowed  to  exercise  the  franchise.  This  radical  demo- 
cratic tendency  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  require- 
ments of  most  of  the  states  at  this  time,  but  in  accord 
with  the  ideas  of  the  more  democratic  population  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky,  and  especially  of  the  settlers 
moving  onward  into  the  Northwest  from  the  older  states. 

The  desire  was  clearly  to  make  all  agents  in  the  gov- 
ernment responsible  to  the  people  by  giving  the  power 
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to  tlie  representatives  of  the  people  for  a  short  term. 
This  tendency  gradually  extended  to  the  direct  election 
by  the  people  of  more  and  more  of  their  officers.  Already 
in  the  Ohio  constitution  provision  was  made  to  elect 
directly  the  justices,  the  sheriff  and  the  coroner,  as  well 
as  the  governor  and  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 
Burnet  voiced  the  conservative  distrust  of  the  masses 
when  he  expressed  the  fear  that  popular  elections  would 
be  dangerous  in  making  the  officers  so  elected  subject  to 
popular  displeasure.1 

A  comparison  of  Ohio's  constitution,  adopted  in  1802, 
with  the  constitutions  of  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky, 
adopted  respectively  in  1790  and  1799,  shows  advances 
toward  a  more  radical  democratic  view,  although  in  its 
fundamental  ideas  and  powers  it  is  most  in  accord  with 
these.  The  Ohio  convention  decided  on  a  shorter  term 
for  the  state  senators,  i.  <?.,  two  years  instead  of  four  years, 
as  also  for  the  governor,  i.  e.,  two  years  instead  of  three 
and  four  years,  as  in  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky.  The 
limited  powers  of  the  executive  have  already  been  pointed 
out  for  Ohio.  In  both  the  other  constitutions  the  gov- 
ernor was  given  the  right  of  controlling  legislation  by 
the  veto,  and  greater  freedom  in  the  appointing  power. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  judges  of  the  courts  were  appointed 
during  good  behavior  by  the  governor,  and  in  Kentucky 
for  the  same  term,  t.  ,?.,  good  behavior,  by  the  governor 
and  senate,  but  in  Ohio,  as  has  been  said,  the  joint  ballot 
of  the  assembly  appointed  them,  and  that  only  for  a  lim- 
ited term  with  full  power  of  removal. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  local  justices  were  appointed  by 
the  governor  during  good  behavior,  and  in  Kentucky  by 
the  governor  and  senate  from  among  persons  nominated 

1  Cf.  A>otes,  pp.  350-369. 
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by  the  local  county  court.  In  Ohio  provision  Was  made 
for  their  direct  election  by  the  electors  of  the  townships. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  sheriff  and  coroner  were  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  three  years,  but  from  persons  chosen 
by  the  people  at  the  regular  county  election;  in  Kentucky 
the  governor  appointed  these  officers  for  two  years  from 
persons  nominated  by  the  county  court.  In  Ohio  they 
were  elected  directly  in  each  county  for  a  two-year  term. 
So  we  see  in  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky  a  combination 
of  the  principles  of  election  and  appointment,  but  in  Ohio 
the  next  step  was  taken  and  the  principle  of  direct  elec- 
tion was  introduced. 

The  only  essential  difference  between  the  qualifications 
for  voters  in  the  Ohio  Constitution  and  those  in  the 
other  constitutions  mentioned,  was  the  requirement  of  a 
shorter  residence  within  both  the  state  and  district. 

There  is  in  the  Ohio  Constitution  another  significant 
extension  of  the  elective  principle.  The  captains  and 
subalterns  of  the  militia  were  to  be  elected  by  the  per- 
sons in  the  respective  districts  who  were  subject  to  ser- 
vice. Majors  and  colonels  were  elected  by  the  lower 
officers,  while  the  chief  commanding  officers  were  ap- 
pointed by  joint  ballot  of  the  legislature,  leaving  only  the 
adjutant-general  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  In 
Pennsylvania  these  officers  were  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor. It  had  been  customary  on  the  frontier  when  ex- 
peditions were  organized  against  the  Indians  to  allow 
the  men  to  elect  their  leader.  Preference  was  then  given 
only  to  the  one  who  had  proved  himself  and  shown  the 
qualities  of  a  natural  leader.1 

The  method  of  amendment  was  about  the  same  in  the 


1  Cf.  Archaeological  and  Historical  Publications,  vol.  vi,  p.  151  for  an 
instance  of  the  election  of  a  leader. 
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Ohio  and  Kentucky  Constitutions,  and  the  O)  io  Bill  of 
Rights  was  worded  more  nearly  like  that  of  Pennsylvania.1 

Turner  says  that  the  frontier  regions  have  always  exer- 
cised a  steady  influence  toward  democracy.2  In  the 
West  the  struggle  for  the  principles  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment first  compelled  recognition.  Self-government 
was  demanded  as  a  right  by  the  brave  pioneers  who  had 
won  the  wilderness  by  their  own  efforts.  Men  stood  on 
a  plane  of  equality  so  far  as  opportunity  was  concerned. 
Here  in  the  interior  naturally  developed  manhood  suf- 
frage. The  principles  of  Jefferson  were  well  adapted  to 
western  life  and  ideas.  Simplicity,  economy  in  govern- 
ment, freedom  of  the  individual,  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment and  equal  opportunity,  the  great  leader  of  de- 
mocracy had  advocated  long  before  the  West  was 
settled  by  men  who  were  impatient  of  the  restraints  of 
law,  religion  and  morality  in  the  older  regions  of  the 
country.  In  the  West  there  was  no  established  order, 
everything  was  dynamic. 

Further  Developments  of  Democracy. — The  new  state 
government  was  organized  under  complete  Republican 
control  which  continued  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century.3 

1  Cf.  B.  P.  Poore,  The  Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  2  vols.  (1877), 
vol.  i,  pp.  657-668,  for  the  Kentucky  constitution  of  1799.  Also  vol.  ii, 
pp.  1548-1557  for  the  Pennsylvania  constitution  of  1790.  From  these 
documents  the  preceding  comparisons  and  conclusions  were  drawn. 

1  Cf.  "Contributions  of  the  West  to  American  Democracy,"  Atlantic 
Monthly,  vol.  xci,  pp.  83-96. 

'Of  eleven  governors  before  1840:  four  were  from  Virginia,  three 
from  Connecticut,  three  from  Pennsylvania  and  one  from  Ohio.  Of 
fifteen  U.  S.  Senators  before  1840:  six  were  from  Virginia,  four  from 
Connecticut,  one  each  from  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina  and  Ohio.  Of  sixty-two  Representatives  in  Congress  before 
1840:  eight  were  from  Virginia,  eight  from  Connecticut,  eighteen  from 
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The  electoral  vote  for  president  in  1804  showed  how 
strongly  the  State  favored  the  policy  of  the  national 
administration.1  Edward  Tiffin  was  elected  the  first 
governor  and  Nathaniel  Massie  became  the  first  president 
of  the  state  senate.  Thomas  Worthington  and  John 
Smith  were  the  first  to  represent  Ohio  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  All  these  men  had  come  from  the  South. 
Michael  Baldwin,  speaker  of  the  house,  was  a  loyal  fol- 
lower of  Jefferson,  and  Jeremiah  Morrow,  Ohio's  first 
representative  in  Congress,  where  he  remained  for  sixteen 
3'ears,  came  from  Pennsylvania. 

Excessive  Powers  of  the  Legislature — Some  Results. — 
Professor  Turner  admits  that  "  the  democracy  born  of 
free  land,  strong  in  selfishness  and  individualism,  intoler- 
ant of  administrative  experience  and  education,  and 
pressing  individual  liberty  beyond  its  proper  bounds,  has 
its  dangers  as  well  as  its  benefits."2  As  developed  in 
practice,  too  much  power  had  been  given  the  legislature 
by  the  Ohio  constitution.  In  1805  an  act  was  passed 
giving  local  justices  jurisdiction  without  jury  in  debts  not 
exceeding  fifty  dollars.3  The  Ohio  judges  declared  the 
law  void  on  the  ground  that  it  conflicted  with  the  federal 
constitution.      The    legislature   was    intolerant    of    such 

Pennsylvania,  six  from  New  Jersey,  six  from  New  York,  four  from 
Maryland,  three  from  Massachusetts,  two  from  Ohio,  two  from  Ireland, 
and  one  each  from  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire. 

1  Cf.  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  1845,  p.  61. 

Republican.  Federalist. 

Massie 2,593  Wells  364 

Goforth 2,502  Reily 320 

Pritchard 2,475  Gilman ico 

2  Frederick  J.   Turner,    "The   Frontier  in   American   History,"  re- 
printed in  Bullock's  Selected  Readings  in  Economics,  p.  53. 

*  Cf.  S.  P.  Chase,  Slatutes  of  Ohio,  vol.  i,  p.  445. 
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independence  and  proceeded  to  impeach  the  judges.1  In 
the  fall  of  1809  a  new  doctrine  was  advocated.  It  would 
soon  be  seven  years  since  the  constitution  had  been  put 
in  force,  and  so  it  was  claimed  by  many  leaders  that  all 
civil  officers  must  vacate  at  the  end  of  this  period,  and 
thus  clear  the  field  for  new  aspirants.  It  was  argued 
that  the  longest  period  of  appointment  by  the  legislature 
was  seven  years,  which  was  the  term  of  the  judges  of  the 
court.  No  officer,  therefore,  could  hold  his  office  beyond 
the  expiration  of  this  time  whether  he  had  served  out  his 
term  or  not.  In  December,  1809,  a  representative  of 
Jefferson  county  presented  a  resolution  which  was 
amended  and  passed  in  January,  1810,  sweeping  out  of 
office  at  a  stroke  the  judges  over  the  entire  state,  the 
secretary  of  state,  auditor  and  treasurer.2  The  vote  on 
this  resolution  stood  twenty-seven  to  seventeen  in  the 
house.  During  the  following  month  the  legislature  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  up  the  vacancies  by  selecting  supreme  court 
judges  and  president  and  associate  judges  in  twenty-six 
counties,  as  well  as  a  new  secretary  of  state,  auditor  and 
treasurer.3  Much  confusion  resulted  and  many  delays  in 
the  execution  of  justice.  These  seem  like  the  tactics  of 
Andrew  Jackson  applied  by  the  legislature.  The  motives 
of  the  legislators  may  be  questioned,  but  it  is  not  a  sur- 
prising outcome  of  the  plan  of  giving  so  much  absolute 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
In  other  states  the  veto  power  was  very  generally  em- 
ployed to  some  extent  at  least.  In  Pennsylvania  bills 
were  published  before  a  final  vote  by  the  legislature. 
Sometimes  the  vote  was  postponed  until  the  following 

1  Cf.  Chase,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  pp.  38-40. 

'  CT.  ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  736. 

3  Cf.  Caleb  Atwater,  History  of  Ohio,  pp.  182-185. 
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session  which  gave  the  people  a  chance  to  control  the 
action  of  their  agents.  In  New  York  the  power  was 
vested  in  a  revising  council  composed  of  the  Governor, 
Chancellor  and  Judges  of  the  Court.  In  this  manner  the 
judges  were  given  the  opportunity  to  pass  on  a  measure 
before  it  became  a  law.  But  Ohio's  experience  with  the 
absolute  veto  power  under  St.  Clair  had  led  them  to  go 
over  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  permit  no  veto  power 
at  all.  Nothing  therefore  was  allowed  to  prevent  the 
representatives  of  the  people  from  exercising  their  will, 
however  unwise  and  ill-considered  the  expression  of  that 
will  might  be. 

Atwater,  writing  in  1838,  points  out  that  the  legisla- 
ture possessed  too  much  power  and  that  the  veto  power 
was  greatly  needed.1  Acts  that  were  not  constitutional 
were  passed  with  little  consideration,  and  laws  were 
amended  only  to  be  made  worse.  The  charge  was  made 
that  the  legislators  often  pursued  the  policy  of  amending 
laws  and  passing  acts  of  personal  legislation  as  an  excuse 
to  prolong  the  session  and  draw  the  daily  fees.  In  such 
cases  the  power  of  the  Governor  to  reject  such  acts  as 
appeared  to  be  unconstitutional,  inexpedient,  or  unneces- 
sary would  have  saved  the  state  much  money  and  pre- 
vented many  evils. 

The  legislature  assumed  administrative  functions,  as 
well  as  legislative,  in  which  field  such  a  body  is  usually  in- 
efficient. It  undertook  to  dispose  of  the  lands  granted 
by  Congress  for  the  support  of  schools.  An  attempt  was 
made  at  first  to  lease  the  lands,  and  successive  legisla- 
tures passed  many  different  laws.  Besides  the  general 
acts,  special  laws  were  passed  at  every  session  granting 
the  privilege  to  localities  to  dispose  of  their  own  school 

1  Cf.  History  of  Ohio,  pp.  172-173. 
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lands,  or  giving  to  individuals  special  concessions.  Not 
infrequently  members  of  the  legislature  profited  person- 
ally by  the  action.  Tin's  method  tended  to  benefit  the 
lessees  rather  than  to  provide  a  wise  administration  in 
the  interests  of  public  instruction.  The  legislature  as 
trustee  was  wasting  the  funds  placed  in  its  charge  by  the 
federal  government.1 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  very  extensive  personal 
and  local  legislation  which  filled  volumes  of  the  statutes 
during  the  early  period  of  the  State's  history  while  the 
legislature  had  unlimited  power. 

The  legislature  entered  into  the  construction  of  state 
canals  and  turnpikes  after  1825,  and  grew  constantly 
more  lavish  in  its  expenditures.  Two  canals  were  built 
between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  River  by  the  State, 
and  besides  it  subscribed  stock  in  private  canal  and  turn- 
pike companies.  A  board  of  canal  commissioners  had 
charge  of  this  vast  work,  but  every  year,  as  the  statutes 
will  show,  detailed  instructions  were  given  to  the  board 
which  was  often  hindered  by  too  much  legislative  con- 
trol. There  was  always  a  decided  opposition  to  control 
by  a  board  or  commission. 

A  committee  of  the  Ohio  Whig  convention  of  1837  re~ 
ported  certain  state  evils  that  ought  to  be  corrected. 
They  pointed  out  the  great  amount  of  personal  legislation 
that  was  enacted  at  the  expense  of  public  spirit,  and  de- 
clared that  private  corporations  were  authorized  by  the 
legislature  for  personal  gain.    Railroads,  turnpikes,  canals, 

1  Atwater  was  chairman  cf  a  committee  appointed  in  1821  to  examine 
into  the  whole  subject  of  education  in  Ohio.  The  committee  reported 
that  more  money  had  been  expended  by  the  state  in  legislating  concern- 
ing school  lands  than  they  had  yet  or  ever  would  produce  unless  better 
managed,  and  that  the  lessees  were  the  real  beneficiaries.  Cf.  Atwater, 
History  of  Ohio,  p.  258. 
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banks,  and  insurance  companies  were  incorporated, 
but  many  never  materialized,  except  to  the  profit  of  the 
promoter.  Speculation  was  therefore  encouraged  by  the 
legislature.  The  committee  maintained  that  local  laws 
formed  the  great  bulk  of  state  laws  passed  at  each  ses- 
sion. The  assembly  had  wasted  both  time  and  public 
money,  and  the  general  good  was  often  sacrificed  to 
satisfy  private  or  local  ambitions  and  patronage.' 

The  extravagances  of  the  state  legislature  in  these 
matters  led  to  the  demand  for  some  limitations  when  the 
constitutional  convention  met  in  1851.  In  the  new  in- 
strument the  legislature  was  prevented  from  subscribing 
the  credit  of  the  state  in  private  corporations,  and  from 
making  internal  improvements.  Special  legislation  was 
also  prohibited.2 

States  Rights  in  Ohio. — The  South  had  censured  the 
Hartford  convention,  and  both  South  and  West,  whose 
interests  up  to  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812  were  es- 
sentially the  same,  had  supported  the  national  govern- 
ment enthusiastically  in  the  war.  It  seemed  that  states' 
rights  were  no  longer  an  issue.3 

Ohio's  delegation  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
favored  by  a  vote  of  three  to  two  the  charter  of  the  Bank  in 
1816.4  Two  branches  were  established  in  Ohio,  one  at 
Chillicothe,  the  other  at  Cincinnati.5     Speculation  followed 

x  Cf.  Niles  Register,  vol.  lii,  pp.  328-329. 

8  Cf.  S.  P.  Orth,  "Administration  in  Ohio,"  Columbia  University 
Studies,  vol.  xvi,  pp.  1 71-173. 

'Calhoun  had  argued  in  favor  of  the  tariff  and  internal  improvements 
as  nationalizing  policies  and  Madison  had  signed  the  bill  to  recharter 
the  United  States  Bank. 

*  Cf.  House  Journals,  March  14,  1816,  for  vote. 

1  Cf.  Jacob  Burnet,  Notes,  pp.  407-408.  He  claims  that  committees 
from  Ohio  solicited  these  branch  banks. 
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the  war  of  1812,  stale  banks  multiplied,  circulating  paper 
greatly  expanded,  and  much  land  was  purchased  on  credit. 
Hard  times  soon  followed.  The  United  States  Bank  tried 
to  compel  the  state  banks  to  redeem  notes  in  specie.  A 
panic  ensued,  because  few  banks  in  the  South  or  West  could 
so  redeem  their  paper.  Manufacturers  were  in  distress, 
prices  fell  on  products  and  land,  and  workmen  were  dis- 
missed. Conditions  in  Cincinnati  were  serious.  By  fore- 
closure the  United  States  Bank  came  into  possession  of 
large  amounts  of  property.  Benton  declared  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bank,  "All  the  flourishing  cities  of  the  West  are 
mortgaged  to  this  money  power."  ■  The  Bank  was  called 
"  The  Monster,"  and  opposed  as  an  "  engine  of  aristocracy." 
As  early  as  18 17  the  legislature  of  Ohio  considered  the 
question  of  taxing  the  United  States  Bank  in  the  State  but 
postponed  action.  In  the  meantime  the  panic  had  developed 
and  the  Bank's  policy  had  fallen  into  disrepute  with  the 
people  of  Ohio.  Furthermore,  between  1817  and  18 19 
Maryland,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  Ken- 
tucky had  passed  acts  taxing  the  Bank  within  their  bounds.2 
Ohio's  interests  were  those  of  the  South  on  this  issue. 
There  was  a  popular  demand  for  relief;  so  the  Ohio  legisla- 
ture, backed  by  public  opinion  and  the  state  banking  inter- 
ests, passed  a  law,  in  February,  1819,  taxing  the  branches  at 
Chillicothe  and  Cincinnati  $100,000.  This  act  declared 
the  Bank  to  be  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  State. 
It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  auditor  of  the  state  to  collect 
the  tax,  even  to  enter  the  bank  and  take  the  money  by  force 
if  necessary.  This  he  did  in  the  face  of  an  injunction  se- 
cured by  the  federal  authorities.  Open  defiance  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  in  the  case  of  McCullough  v.  Mary- 

1  Cf.  F.  J.  Turner,  New  West,  p.  137. 
3CT.  ibid.,  p.  137. 
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land,  on  this  very  point  was  shown  by  the  state  authorities. 
In  this  case  Justice  Marshal!  had  rendered  an  elaborate 
opinion  in  which  he  denied  the  right  of  Maryland  to  tax  the 
United  Slates  Bank.  Ohio  thus  early  asserted  the  prin- 
ciple of  nullification.1 

The  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  State 
legislature  for  report.  The  report  affirmed  adherence  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions  of 
1798  and  1800,  and  asserted  that  in  great  questions  of  polit- 
ical rights  and  powers  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  not  conclusive  of  the  rights  decided.  The  people  had 
agreed  to  this  doctrine  in  the  election  of  Jefferson  in  1800 
and  they  were  the  source  of  all  power.  The  committee  re- 
commended that  the  decision  of  the  court  be  ignored  and 
argued  that  the  state  had  the  right  to  interpret  the  constitu- 
tion where  sovereign  rights  were  involved,  "  as  in  all  cases 
of  compact  among  parties  having  no  common  judge."  They 
recommended  further  that  the  bank  be  declared  an  outlaw 
by  legislative  act  which  was  done  in  1821.  By  this  latter 
act  the  protection  of  the  state  laws  was  withdrawn  from 
the  Bank  in  certain  cases.2  But  finally  another  decision 
of  the  Court,  in  the  case  of  Osborn  v.  United  States,  was 
accepted  by  Ohio  and  the  matter  was  closed.3  The  national 
government  had  already  passed  a  relief  act  to  alleviate 
the  financial  distress  of  the  West,  and  had  reduced  the 
price  of  land,  so  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  excite- 

lCf.  D.  J.  Ryan,  :t  Nullification  in  Ohio,"  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical Quarterly ,  December,  1888.  Feeling  in  the  state  ran  high  and 
the  elections  of  1810  were  affected  by  the  controversy.  Cf.  Niles  Reg- 
ister, vol.  xvii,  p.  139. 

1  Cf.  House  Journal,  1821,  pp.  199-233,  for  full  report  of  the  above 
committee.  It  is  most  orthodox  Jeffcrsonian  doctrine.  They  still  main- 
tained the  right  to  tax  private  corporations  created  by  Congress  and 
declared  the  Bank  to  be  a  private  corporation. 

sCf.  g  Wheat  on  Reports,  738. 
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ment  was  removed  and  the  right  to  tax  the  bank  was  no 
longer  urged  by  the  State.  The  attention  of  the  country  was 
diverted  to  a  more  important  issue,  the  slavery  controversy. 
Local  Government  hi  Ohio. — In  the  sparsely  settled  re- 
gions of  the  Northwest  Territory,  the  larger  local  unit,  the 
county,  was  a  more  natural  one  for  a  society  depending  al- 
most wholly  on  agriculture  and  gathering  little  in  towns. 
The  southern  settlers  were  already  familiar  with  this  unit, 
having  had  no  such  local  solidarity,  either  political  or  re- 
ligions, as  was  found  in  New  England.  In  fact  the  spirit 
of  the  early  settlers  endured  little  restraint  by  government 
of  any  sort,  and  had  opposed  from  the  start  the  paternal 
policy  of  the  central  territorial  government  to  control  their 
local  affairs.  During  the  territorial  stage,  as  we  have  de- 
scribed, counties  were  established  and  local  officers  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  A  court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
in  each  county  was  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  powers, 
fiscal  and  administrative,  similar  to  those  long  exercised  by 
this  court  in  the  Southern  States.  It  had  the  power  to  or- 
ganize townships  and  fix  boundaries  and  to  take  care  of 
certain  local  functions  for  which  officers  were  appointed 
by  the  court,  i.  e.  clerk,  constable,  and  overseer  of  the  poor.1 
It  is  to  be  noted,  therefore,  that  the  township  government, 
as  established  in  Ohio,  was  quite  different  from  the  New 
England  town  system.  The  township  was  not  the  chief 
local  unit  but  rather  a  subdivision  of  the  county  and  was  or- 
ganized by  the  powers  above  in  the  county  which  was  the 
chief  local  unit.  At  first  even  the  jurisdiction  of  the  jus- 
tices was  co-extensive  with  the  county  but  this  made  col- 
lection of  debts  so  difficult  and  expensive  that  in  1799  juris- 
diction was  limited  to  the  township  of  residence.2     In  this 

1  Cf.  J.  A.  Fairlie,  Loral  Government,  pp.  36-53. 
•  Cf.  Jacob  Burnet.  <Vo/es,  p.  311. 
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composite  system,  at  first  the  township  had  very  limited 
local  functions  which  increased  as  population  increased  and 
became  concentrated  in  local  centers.  The  towns  and  vil- 
lages soon  obtained  a  large  degree  of  self-government  under 
special  incorporation  acts  passed  by  the  legislature. 

When  Ohio  became  a  state  in  1802  the  local  government 
was  organized  on  a  more  democratic  basis.  All  the  fiscal 
and  administrative  powers  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions 
were  transferred  to  a  Board  of  Commissioners  for  each 
county,  the  members  of  which  were  elected  by  the  people. 
Provision  was  made  at  the  legislative  session  of  1803-04 
to  incorporate  townships  whose  size  and  boundaries  should 
be  regulated  by  the  board  of  commissioners  of  each  county.1 
In  the  county  the  sheriffs,  coroners,  and  justices,  formerly 
appointed,  were  elected  by  the  people.  The  local  affairs  of 
the  township  were  managed  by  trustees  also  elected  by 
popular  vote.  Local  powers  had  begun  to  concentrate  more 
in  the  smaller  division  which  now  possessed  some  power 
to  levy  taxes  and  cared  for  the  public  highways.  In  all 
states  admitted  after  1800  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to 
extend  the  principle  of  local  popular  elections.  The  follow- 
ers of  Jefferson  in  Ohio  were  true  in  this  respect  to  the 
principles  of  their  leader.  The  individualistic,  independent 
founders  of  these  early  communities  in  the  West  preferred 
to  limit  the  powers  of  the  larger  administrative  group,  and 
to  entrust  more  and  more  to  the  local  unit.2 

It  is  evident  then  that  the  early  settlers  in  Ohio  were  ever 
ready  to  protest  against  any  aristocratic  tendencies  in  gov- 
ernment, and  that  they  extended  the  principles  of  demo- 
cratic control,  even  to  an  extreme  in  some  cases. 

1  Cf.  S.  P.  Chase,  Statutes  of  Ohio,  vol.  i,  pp.  397-400,  chap,  xxxv, 
for  text  of  the  law. 

2  Cf.  James  Bryce,  American  Comtnonwealtk,  3rd  ed.,  1895,  vol.  i,  pp. 
589-610  for  a  further  and  more  general  treatment  of  local  government 
in  the  states  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  Problem  of  Slavery  and  the  Free  Black  Pro- 
jected into  Ohio 

The  Controversy  in  the  Territorial  Stage  and  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  —  Professor  Turner  says,  "  The 
southern  pioneers  in  the  Northwest  formed  a  transitional 
zone  between  the  northern  area  and  the  slave  states  south 
of  the  Ohio."  x  Many  of  these  settlers  came  to  Ohio  after 
having  freed  their  slaves.  Others  had  no  slaves  and  be- 
cause they  could  not  compete  with  the  economic  system  that 
fostered  slavery,  left  the  South  seeking  better  opportunity. 
Some  moved  north  of  the  River  hoping  to  be  allowed  to 
retain  their  slaves.  Petitions  were  presented  to  the  first 
territorial  legislature  (1799),  asking  permission  to  bring 
slaves  into  the  Virginia  Military  District.  These  petitions 
were  refused  on  the  ground  of  the  prohibition  in  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787.2  In  the  session  of  1801  further  petitions 
were  presented  asking  for  an  act  to  authorize  and  require 
the  courts  of  the  Territory  to  compel  specific  performance 
of  covenants  and  indentures  entered  into  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration.3 The  object  was  evidently  to  introduce  a 
species  of  limited  slavery  by  contract  or  indenture. 

But  the  majority  from  the  South  were  not  of  the  slave- 
holding  class  and  were  glad  to  get  away  from  the  economic 

1  The  New  West,  p.  94. 

2  Cf.  St.  Clair  Papers,  vol.  ii,  pp.  447  and  451,  for  the  text  of  two 
petitions. 

3  Cf.  Jacob  Burnet,  Arotes,  p.  332. 
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drawbacks  of  the  system.  The  early  expression  of  the 
economic  motive  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery  and  the  free 
black  from  the  Territory  came  from  Judge  Burnet  who 
declared,  in  answer  to  the  petitions  above  cited,  "  It  would 
ultimately  retard  the  settlement  and  check  the  prosperity 
of  the  Territory,  by  making  labor  less  reputable,  and  creating 
feelings  and  habits  unfriendly  to  the  simplicity  and  industry, 
they  desired  to  encourage."  l 

When  the  Constitutional  Convention  met  in  1802  a 
hundred  or  so  propositions  were  submitted  concerning  the 
colored  people  then  within  the  State,  although  at  that  time 
the  number  was  very  small.  Some  wished  to  make  them 
citizens  and  encourage  their  immigration,  others  to  grant 
only  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  still  others  to  exclude 
them  from  the  courts  as  witnesses  against  whites.  The  dis- 
cussion grew  so  warm  that  many  feared  the  objects  of  the 
convention  would  be  defeated.  Therefore  most  of  the  pro- 
positions were  tabled  while  a  constitution  was  framed 
which  ignored  the  negro  and  embraced  only  the  free  white 
population.2  The  votes  on  granting  suffrage  and  citizen- 
ship were  very  close  and  opinion  was  evidently  so  much 
divided  that  President  Tiffin  cast  the  deciding  vote  against 
negro  suffrage.3 

The  question  whether  slavery  should  be  admitted  into  the 
new  state  came  within  the  work  assigned  to  the  commit- 
tee of  the  convention  on  a  Bill  of  Rights.  This  commit- 
tee met  at  President  Tiffin's  house  by  invitation.  Ephraim 
Cutler  of  Marietta  was  a  member  and  describes  in  his  let- 
ters what  took  place.  Mr.  Brown,  a  southern  member  and 
chairman  of  the  committee,  proposed  his  ideas  in  a  section 

1  Notes,  pp.  306-307.  2  Cf.  ibid. ,  pp.  354  et  seq. 

8  Cf.  E.  H.  Gilkey,  Ohio  Hundred  Year  Book,  pp.  80-81,  for  notes  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention. 
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to  the  effect  that  limited  slavery  be  permitted  ui  Ohio,  no 
male  to  be  held  after  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  no  female 
after  twenty-five  years.  Cutler's  own  vote  decided  the 
committee,  five  to  four,  against  this  proposition  and  the 
clause  finally  adopted  came  from  his  own  pen.1  Brown 
claimed  that  the  Ordinance  of  1787  would  cease  to  operate 
when  Ohio  should  become  a  state  and  that  therefore  the 
people  themselves  had  a  perfect  right  to  decide  the  question 
of  slavery.  Some  in  the  convention  were  anxious  to  hold 
out  this  inducement  of  a  limited  slavery  to  those  who  might 
come  into  the  territory  from  the  South  and  later  free  their 
slaves.  The  chairman  claimed  that  he  had  introduced  a 
clause  which  was  regarded  by  the  greatest  men  in  the  nation 
as  a  long  step  toward  emancipation.2 

When  the  clause,  as  written  by  Cutler,  came  up  for  de- 
bate before  the  whole  convention,  amendments  were  offered 
by  the  friends  of  slavery  to  change  the  form  of  the  clause 
and  weaken  it.  But  after  a  heated  debate,  the  original 
form,  absolutely  excluding  slavery,  was  passed  by  a  ma- 

1  Cf.  Julia  Cutler,  Life  and  Times  of  Ephraim  Cutler \  p.  74. 

36T.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  The  Old  Northwest  (i8qo),  pp.  345"346.  Also 
for  Jefferson's  supposed  connection  with  the  subject,  cf.  Julia  Cutler, 
Life  and  Times  of  Ephraim  Cutler,  pp.  74  and  75  (footnote).  It  seems 
from  this  latter  reference  that  Cutler  believed  that  JefTerscn  himself  had 
some  part  in  recommending  the  limited  slavery  clause.  Cutler  seems  to 
have  been  told  by  Worthington  of  a  conversation  with  Jefferson  in  which 
Jefferson  expressed  the  hope  that  there  would  not  be  any  effort  made  for 
anything  further  than  a  limited  slavery  clause,  because  the  entire  ex- 
clusion from  the  state  would  operate  against  the  interests  of  those  who 
wished  to  emigrate  from  the  slave  states  to  Ohio. 

Hon.  A.  H.  Lewis,  member  of  the  Ohio  Senate,  1846-7,  had  a  conver- 
sation with  Jeremiah  Morrow,  who  told  him  that  when  he  (Morrow) 
went  to  Congress  in  1803,  as  Ohio's  first  representative,  he  visited  Jeffer- 
son and  the  article  on  the  exclusion  of  slavery  was  disapproved  by  the 
President  who  said,  "It  would  have  been  more  judicious  to  have  ad- 
mitted slavery  for  a  limited  time."  The  above  note  is  simply  given  for 
what  it  is  worth. 
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jority  of  one  vote.  The  provision  in  the  constitution  regu- 
lating indenture  was  evidently  aimed  at  the  probable  at- 
tempts to  circumvent  this  clause  against  slavery. 

There  seem  to  have  been  two  motives  working  toward 
the  introduction  of  some  sort  of  servitude,  first,  the  self- 
interest  of  slave-holders,  second,  the  political  motive 
which  held  out  a  limited  slavery  clouse  as  a  premium  to 
attract  immigration  into  the  new  state.  But  a  considerable 
number  of  settlers  were  opposed  on  principle  to  the  in- 
stitution of  human  slavery.  Besides,  the  strong  economic 
interests  of  the  vigorous  pioneer  population,  many  of  whom 
had  seen  the  disadvantages  of  slave  labor,  prompted  them 
to  exclude  slavery  from  the  State  by  a  provision  in  the  first 
constitution. 

Legislation  in  Reference  to  Negroes,  tinder  the  Constitu- 
tion.— There  was  a  large  class  in  the  State  which  was  not 
much  concerned  to  what  extent  slavery  existed  in  other  states 
so  long  as  the  institution  did  not  invade  Ohio.  These  men 
did  not  oppose  slavery  except  in  practice  within  their  own 
state.  In  fact  many  of  them  believed  that  the  continu- 
ance of  slavery  in  the  South  was  a  good  business  proposi- 
tion for  Ohio,1  because  desirable  elements  of  population  were 
thus  drawn  to  free  soil  from  the  South  and  the  State's  pros- 
perity was  increased.  Others  looked  upon  slavery  as  a  neces- 
sary evil  to  be  restricted,  if  this  were  possible  without  de- 
stroying friendly  and  business  relations  with  the  states  south 
of  the  Ohio  River,  but  had  no  particular  regard  for  the 
rights  of  the  blacks  as  individuals.  To  such  men,  very 
many  of  whom  had  come  from  the  South,2  the  southern 

1  Cf.  Caleb  Atwater,  History  of  Ohio,  p.  331. 

'It  is  significant  that  Kentucky,  which  had  221 ,000  population  in  1800, 
had  only  780,000  in  1840;  but  Ohio,  which  had  45,000  in  1800,  had  in- 
creased to  1,519,000  in  1840. 
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slaveholders  looked  for  support  in  upholding  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  where  it  had  been  established  apd  in  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  their  slaves. 

We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  at  the  treatment  ac- 
corded the  blacks  within  the  State  during  the  first  half- 
century  of  its  history.  The  same  motive,  that  would  ex- 
clude slavery  for  economic  reasons,  would  seek  to  make  it 
uncomfortable  for  the  incapable  and  poverty-stricken 
negroes  within  the  State,  in  order  to  deter  the  immigration 
of  such.  The  settlers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  knew 
well  the  qualities  and  character  of  the  blacks.  They  had 
abundant  evidence  that  freedom  did  not  increase  the  happi- 
ness of  the  colored  man  or  better  his  economic  condition. 
Many  had  soon  learned  to  hold  him  in  absolute  conlempt. 
Ohio  must  not  be  the  dumping-ground  for  such  persons. 
As  most  of  the  incoming  negroes  settled  in  southern  Ohio 
this  region  had  most  need  to  protect  itself  against  them.1 

North  Carolina  had  already  (1795)  passed  a  law  com- 
pelling the  freed  black  to  give  bond  for  £200  or  leave 
the  state .  This  act  amounted  to  practical  expulsion.2 
Ohio  quickly  followed  this  example.  At  the  second  session 
of  the  legislature  it  was  pointed  out  that  many  negroes 
were  coming  into  the  State  and  that  unless  something  was 
done  the  river  counties  would  be  infested  with  a  shiftless 
and  dependent  population  from  the  border  states.  Accord- 
colored  people  in  Ohio: 

1800 337  l830 9,568 

1810  1,899  J&jo 17,342 

1820 4,723  1850 25,279 

Cf.  Census  of  1S50.  table  v.  In  1850  the  counties  with  over  500  each 
were  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  only  Franklin,  Gallia,  Ham- 
ilton and  Ross  had  over  1000  each.  Hamilton,  with  Cincinnati,  had  by 
far  the  most.     Cf.  table  i. 

1  Cf.  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery,  p.  219. 
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ingly,  an  act  was  passed  in  the  House,  in  December,  1803, 
by  a  vote  of  nineteen  to  eight,  requiring  negroes  and  mulat- 
toes,  before  settling  in  the  state,  to  present  a  certificate  of 
freedom  from  some  court  in  the  United  States.  The  law 
also  required  the  families  already  resident  within  the  state 
to  register  within  a  specified  time.  One  who  employed  a 
colored  person  without  a  certificate  of  freedom  was  made 
liable  to  fine,,  and,  in  addition,  to  payment  of  fifty  cents  per 
day  to  the  master  of  the  slave  for  the  service.  One  who 
aided  a  fugitive  to  escape  was  subject  to  heavy  fine.  An 
analysis  of  the  vote  by  counties  on  this  bill  shows  that  the 
counties  having  the  largest  number  of  southern  settlers  and 
the  largest  negro  population  favored  the  bill ;  while  Wash- 
ington and  Trumbull  counties,  the  centers  of  New  England 
population,  voted  against  it.1 

In  1807  the  law  was  made  more  severe.  No  negro  or 
mulatto  was  permitted  to  settle  in  the  state  without  giving 
bond  to  the  extent  of  $500,  signed  by  two  freeholders  who 
must  thus  guarantee  behavior  and  support.  It  was  made 
the  duty  of  township  overseers  to  remove  as  paupers  all 
who  did  not  comply  with  the  provision.  If  enforced,  this 
law  meant  practical  expulsion  from  the  state,  as  in  the  case 
of  North  Carolina  in  1795,  but  for  years  it  was  practically 
held  in  abeyance.  The  law  further  forbade  any  negro  or 
mulatto  from  testifying  in  a  court  of  justice  where  a  white 
man  was  a  party.  The  vote  in  the  House  stood  twenty  to 
nine  but  many  counties  were  divided  in  opinion.2  It  is 
quite  evident  that  opinion  was  general  over  the  state  that 
the  negro  ought  to  be  kept  out  if  possible. 

Add  to  these  acts  the  exclusion  of  the  free  blacks  from 
participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  school  fund  of  the  state, 


1  Cf.  Journals  of  the  House,  December  22,  1803,  for  vote. 
■  Cf.  House  Journals,  January  21,  1807. 
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and  it  is  clear  that  the  negro  was  completely  subordinated 
during  a  period  of  almost  a  half  century. 

The  law  of  1807  was  later  used  to  rid  Cincinnati  of  its 
rapidly  increasing  negro  population  which  came  easily 
across  the  Ohio  to  find  refuge  in  the  city.  In  1829  notice 
was  given  that  all  who  had  not  complied  with  the  law 
within  thirty  days  must  leave  the  city.  A  committee  was 
sent  to  Canada  by  the  colored  people  to  find  out  whether 
they  would  be  welcome  there.  The  governor  of  Canada 
promised  equal  treatment  as  British  subjects.  Meanwhile, 
the  time,  which  had  been  extended  to  sixty  days,  expired  be- 
fore the  return  of  the  committee.  The  people  of  the  city 
became  excited  and  a  mob  undertook  to  expel  the  negroes 
who  had  not  complied  with  the  law.  Violence  prevailed 
for  several  days.  Even  to  the  city  officers  the  negroes  ap- 
plied in  vain  for  protection.1  The  result  was  that  about 
half  of  the  colored  people  of  Cincinnati  moved  to  Canada 
where  they  formed  the  Wilberforce  settlement. 

Judge  Burnet,  a  Whig  of  Cincinnati,  in  commenting  on 
these  "  Black  Laws  "  and  the  action  of  Cincinnati,  declared 
that  Ohio  had  excluded  slavery  and  wished  to  escape  its 
evils.  The  free  blacks  were  not  wanted  because  their 
worthless  character  was  familiar  to  the  people  of  southern 
Ohio.  He  defended  the  laws  as  "  justifiable  and  commend- 
able." 2  It  was  only  natural  that  the  most  severe  applica- 
tion of  the  law  should  occur  at-  Cincinnati  because  there  the 

}Cf.  Report  on  Conditions  of  People  of  Color,  Boston,  1836.  Taken 
from  Proceedings  of  Ohio  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  held  at  Putnam, 
Ohio,  April  22-24,  1835. 

J  Cf.  Niles  Register,  vol.  xxxviii,  p.  145.  For  other  examples  of  the 
free  colored  people's  shiftless  character,  cf.  Niles  Register,  vol.  xlix, 
p.  76,  and  African  Repository,  vol.  iii,  p.  157.  Also  cf.  Archaeological 
and  Historical  Publications,  vol.  vi,  pp.  275-285,  for  facts  as  to  a  colony 
of  freed  slaves  in  southeastern  Ohio  and  their  failure  to  become  econom- 
ically independent. 
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largest  number  of  blacks  always  congregated.  The  eco- 
nomic inferiority  of  the  colored  population  was  a  lasting 
cause  of  antipathy  among  a  people  who  had  settled  the  re- 
gion north  of  the  Ohio  in  order  to  secure  better  opportuni- 
ties. It  must  also  be  remembered  that  this  opposition  to 
the  immigration  of  the  negroes  was  not  inconsistent  with 
repugnance  to  slavery  as  an  institution. 

There  was  much  persecution  of  the  negroes  who  resided 
111  the  State.  In  Cincinnati  they  were  not  admitted  except 
to  the  most  menial  employment.  No  member  of  the 
Mechanical  Association  of  the  city  was  allowed  to  assist  a 
negro  to  learn  a  trade.1  Even  the  skilled  colored  worker 
was  refused  employment,  or,  if  the  employer  received  him, 
it  wras  at  the  risk  of  a  strike  by  the  other  workmen. 

Excluded  as  witnesses  in  cases  where  Whites  were  in- 
volved and  prevented  from  serving  on  a  jury,  the  blacks  suf- 
fered much  injustice  at  the  hands  of  the  more  vicious 
whites.2  These  laws  continued  in  force  under  protest  from 
many  good  citizens  of  the  State.  On  January  15,  1839  the 
House  voted  against  their  repeal  forty-seven  to  sixteen, 
thus  showing  how  strong  was  the  feeling  still  against  negro 
immigration.  An  analysis  of  this  vote  shows  that  the  de- 
mand for  repeal  came  from  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
where  the  people  did  not  feel  the  evil  of  the  negro's  presence. 
The  southern  counties  were  still  a  unit  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  laws.3 

1  Cf.  Report  on  Conditions  of  People  of  Color,  op.  cii.  In  1830  the 
president  of  the  association  was  tried  for  this  offense. 

2  Cf.  ibid.  This  report  cites  specific  cases  on  trial  where  these  rank 
injustices  were  perpetrated. 

3  Cf.  House  Journals,  January  15,  1839,  for  vote.  They  speak  in  the 
resolution  about  "  indirectly  inviting  the  black  population  of  other  states 
to  emigrate  to  this  state,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  public  interest." 
Cf.  Journal,  1839,  p.  235. 
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The  law  of  1807  had  contained  a  provision  imposing  a 
heavy  fine  upon  anyone  who  aided  a  fugitive  slave.  But 
many  slaves  from  Kentucky  escaped  across  the  river,  to 
find  friends  on  the  Ohio  side  willing  to  aid  their  flight. 
Dissatisfaction  increased  on  the  part  of  the  slave-holders., 
until  in  1839  a  protest  was  sent  to  the  Ohio  legislature 
asking  for  a  more  strict  fugitive-slave  law.  The  legislature 
proved  subservient  to  the  wishes  of  the  Kentucky  slave- 
owners because  the  southern  counties  were  almost  a  unit 
in  their  opposition  to  the  entrance  of  negroes  into  the 
state,  and,  besides,  these  same  counties  had  very  close  so- 
cial and  business  relations  with  the  South  at  this  period. 
The  Ohio  River,  as  we  have  shown,  was  the  great  artery 
of  trade  and  the  South  was  the  great  market  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  Cincinnati's  industries.  The  steamboat  had  been 
perfected  on  the  river,  the  canals  had  been  constructed,  and 
the  interior  of  the  State  had  been  opened  by  better  communi- 
cation. From  a  business  point  of  view  slavery  was  a  good 
thing  for  southern  Ohio,  especially  Cincinnati.  The  rep- 
resentatives from  this  region  were  not  inclined  to  allow  dis- 
turbance of  friendly  relations  and  so  the  deputation  from 
Kentucky  wras  received  with  marked  courtesy.  The  analysis 
of  the  vote  in  the  House,  February  11,  1839,  will  show  that, 
with  fifty-three  votes  in  favor  of  a  drastic  fugitive  slave  law 
and  fifteen  opposed,  almost  all  the  opposition  came  from 
the  northern  counties  where  the  people  were  not  so  closely 
in  contact  with  the  problem.1 

1  Cf.  House  Journal,  1839,  p.  423,  for  the  vote.  The  method  of  analyz- 
ing these  votes  has  been  to  take  the  "  ayes"  and  "  nays"  and  classify 
them  by  counties,  securing  the  names  of  the  representatives  from  each 
county  by  reference  to  E.  H.  Gilkey's Hundred  Year  Book,  pp.  186  et 
seq. 

The  law  was,  in  substance,  as  follows:  The  master  or  his  agent  was 
authorized  to  apply  to  any  judge,  justice  or  mayor,  who  upon  application 
was  required  to  issue  a  warrant  to  any  sheriff  in  the  state,  directing  him 
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The  altitude  toward  the  negro  shown  in  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1850  must  finally  be  considered.  Ohio's 
attitude  toward  the  institution  of  slavery  was  tending  at 
this  time  to  become  strongly  anti-slavery,  but  the  opinion 
of  a  majority  in  the  convention  still  remained  in  strong 
opposition  to  the  negro  immigration  and  to  extending  the 
franchise.  Petitions  asking  for  laws  prohibiting  colored 
people  from  entering  the  state  were  received  in  great  num- 
bers. Some  desired  to  revive  the  "  Black  Laws,"  which 
had  been  repealed  the  preceding  year,  and  to  make  them  a 
part  of  the  constitution.  Daniel  Drake  of  Cincinnati,  one 
of  the  prominent  Ohio  pioneers,  asked  the  convention  to 
prohibit  the  entrance  of  both  emancipated  and  fugitive 
slaves  and  to  provide  for  laws  to  favor  African  coloniza- 
tion.1 The  petitions  unfavorable  to  the  negro  came  very 
largely  from  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Ohio  River. 
Mr.  Sawyer,  in  a  debate  over  the  question  of  allowing  the 
negroes  to  participate  in  the  school  fund,  gave  utterance 
to  the  feeling  of  these  southern  counties.  He  said,  "  In 
those  counties  where  abolitionism  and  free-soilism  predom- 
inate there  are  the  fewest  negroes.  It  is  the  southern 
counties  bordering  on  Kentucky  where  there  is  the  largest 
proportion  of  negroes;  and  those  counties  are  the  least 
friendly  to  provisions  for  the  encouragement  of  their  immi- 
gration or  remaining  in  the  state."  2 

to  arrest  a  fugitive  and  bring  him  before  any  judge  in  the  county  in  which 
arrested.  If  the  claimant  could  prove  his  legal  right  to  the  fugitive,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  then  a  certificate  was  issued  for  removal.  A 
heavy  fine  and  imprisonment  were  the  penalties  for  hindering  the  execu- 
tion of  a  warrant.  The  law  made  Ohio  a  hunting  ground  for  slaves  and 
enlisted  her  officials  in  the  quest.  It  gave  every  facility  for  securing  a 
warrant  and  executing  it  under  a  friendly  official.  Such  was  the  law 
suggested  to  Ohio  legislators  by  southern  slave-holders. 

1  Cf.  Debates  of  the  Convention ,  2  vols.,  for  the  petitions. 

*  Debates,  vol.  ii,  p.  12. 
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The  vote  of  the  convention  on  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise resulted  in  sixty-six  votes  opposed  to  twelve  in  favor. 
All  those  who  favored  were  from  the  extreme  northern 
counties  without:  exception.1  Such  an  extension  was  evi- 
dently not  in  accord  with  public  opinion  and,  if  incorpor- 
ated, would  have  prevented  the  ratification  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

The  Growth  of  Anti-Slavery  Ideas  before  1830. — As 
early  as  171 2,  Pennsylvania  had  tried  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  but  the  English  government  was  too 
much  interested  in  the  large  profits  of  the  traffic  to  permit 
such  action.  It  was  not,  therefore,  until  1780  that  a  law 
was  passed  emancipating  those  held  in  bondage.2  In  con- 
sequence of  this  action,  the  settlers,  who  came  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  Ohio,  had  their  opinions  formed  and  their  tra- 
ditions established  as  far  as  the  institution  of  slavery  among 
themselves  was  concerned. 

The  agitation  against  slavery  and  attempts  at  remedy 
before  1830  were  carried  on  mainly  by  persons  who  lived 
in  or  adjoining  the  slave  states.  Efforts  toward  ameliora- 
tion of  conditions  and  gradual  emancipation  grew  up  in  the 
South  itself  and  throughout  the  border  states,  among  liberal- 
minded  and  far-seeing  people  who  realized  the  true  evils 
of  the  system  as  well  as  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  of 
emancipation.  Such  efforts  were  carried  on  through  the 
religious  denominations,  through  organized  agitation  for 
emancipation,  and  through  the  scheme  of  colonization. 
These  movements  all  very  early  touched  Ohio,  coming  with 
the  population  from  the  regions  where  the  agitation  had 
been  going  on  in  the  southern  and  border  states. 

The   investigations   of   Stephen   B.    Weeks    showed   the 

1  Cf.  Debates,  vol.  ii,  pp.  554-555- 

1  Cf.  C.  A.  Hanna,  The  Scotch  Irish,  vol.  ii,  p.  137. 
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early  Quaker  influence  in  Virginia  as  well  as  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  sect  had  begun  to  oppose  slavery  in  the  South 
when  it  had  no  opponents  there.  Down  to  1765,  since 
emancipation  was  impossible,  they  sought  to  ameliorate 
the  conditions  of  the  slave.  They  secured  a  law  in 
Virginia  in  1782  permitting  the  owner  to  emancipate  his 
slaves.  The  great  body  of  Quakers  owning  slaves  at  once 
set  them  free.1  This  period  of  emancipation  was  char- 
acterized by  petitions  to  the  Virginia  legislature  against 
slavery  and  the  formation  of  societies  to  agitate  and  per- 
suade slave-owners  to  set  their  slaves  free.2  We  have  al- 
ready explained  that  after  1800  large  numbers  of  these 
Quakers  left  Virginia  to  settle  in  Ohio  upon  free  soil. 
Their  little  communities  became  centers  of  anti-slavery  feel- 
ing in  Ohio  and  many  routes  of  the  Underground  System 
were  operated  by  them. 

In  North  Carolina  also  the  Quakers  were  prevented  from 
emancipating  slaves  by  state  law  but  they  began  their  agitation 
as  early  as  1,758,  with  the  object  first  to  secure  permission 
to  emancipate  and  then  to  secure  rights  for  the  freed  blacks. 
Under  such  conditions  the  Quakers  often  aided  the  escape 
of  blacks  from  the  state  and  thus  the  idea  of  the  Under- 
ground Railroad  had  its  origin.  On  account  of  the  severity 
of  the  law,  the  Friends  in  North  Carolina  organized  a  cor- 
poration to  take  over  slaves  by  assignment  from  masters 
willing  to  emancipate  them,  and  then  sent  them  out  of  the 
state.  By  1814  over  350  had  thus  been  transferred  to  the 
agents  of  the  society.  Of  these  a  number  had  been  sent  to 
Pennsylvania  and  other  states  in  the  North.3  Such  move- 
ments caused  Ohio  to  retain  her  "  Black  Laws  "  already 


1  Cf.  Weeks,  Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery \  p.  212. 
*  Cf.  ibid. ,  pp.  213  et  sec. 
3  Cf.  ibid.,  pp.  224-228. 
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described.  The  opening  for  these  free  negroes  in  the 
North  was  soon  restricted  and  the  African  colonization 
scheme  was  inaugurated.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
many  of  these  Quakers  from  North  Carolina  also  came 
to  Ohio  to  settle  in  the  southern  counties  of  the  state. 

The  first  journal  in  the  United  States  to  advocate  im- 
mediate and  unconditional  emancipation  was  issued  by  a 
Quaker,  Charles  Osborn,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  in  18 17. 
Osborn  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  but  at  nineteen  years 
of  age  moved  to  Tennessee  where  in  18 14  he  helped  to  or- 
ganize emancipation  societies.  From  here  he  travelled 
over  the  South  agitating  for  the  freedom  of  the  slave,  and 
organizing  societies  for  that  purpose.1  In  181 6,  after  found- 
ing organizations  of  this  character  in  his  native  state,  he  re- 
moved to  Ohio  and  in  August  of  the  following  year  pub- 
lished the  first  number  of  the  "  Philanthropist."  Garrison 
was  but  a  boy  when  Osborn  began  his  agitation  against 
slavery.2 

Benjamin  Lundy,  another  prominent  Quaker  anti-slavery 
advocate,  was  an  agent  for  Osborn's  paper,  the  "  Philan- 
thropist." He  lived  at  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  where  in 
18 1 5  he  called  a  few  friends  together  and  organized  an  anti- 
slavery  society  called  the  "  Union  Humane  Society."  3 
After  Osborn  sold  his  paper,  Lundy  published,  in  182 1, 
"  The  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation  "  at  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, Ohio.  He  soon  moved  the  paper  to  Tennessee  where 
he  continued  to  organize  manumission  and  colonization  so- 
cieties. He  finally  established  the  paper  at  Baltimore. 
There  he  became  the  first  great  abolition  journalist  and 
made  his  influence  strongly  felt  in  directing  the  agitation. 

1  Cf.  Weeks,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  235  et  seq.     See  also  footnote. 
1  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  237  (footnote) . 

3  Cf.  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Publications,  vol.  viii,  p.  156 
(footnote).     Also  shows  Lundy's  connection  with  the  "  Philanthropist." 
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Before  1830  anti-slavery  societies  had  appeared  ill  New 
Jersey,  Kentucky,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
Ohio,  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Maryland.  In  the 
Southern  and  Middle  States  there  were  at  this  time  over 
100  such  societies,  while  New  England  had  none.1  They 
held  meetings,  issued  addresses,  petitioned  legislatures,  pro- 
tected negroes,  and  published  papers  to  direct  public  opin- 
ion. From  1794  to  1829  delegates  from  these  local  soci- 
eties in  the  border  states  met  in  convention,  at  first  annually, 
and  then  at  two  and  three-year  periods.  This  organization 
was  known  as  the  "American  Convention  of  Delegates  from 
Abolition  Societies/' 2 

As  slavery  grew  more  profitable  and  opposition  to  anti- 
slavery  agitation  in  the  South  became  stronger,  this  conven- 
tion declined,  giving  place  to  the  colonization  movement. 

In  Ohio  societies  were  very  early  organized  to  oppose 
slavery.  One  of  these,  organized  by  Lundy,  has  already 
been  mentioned.  Many  men  of  strong  personality  came 
into  the  State  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  South  with 
decided  convictions  against  slavery.  About  these  men 
gathered  little  groups  that  shared  their  feelings.3  The 
number  of  groups  increased  under  the  pressure  of  opposi- 
tion and  the  need  for  better  organization. 

The  frontier  religious  denominations,  the  Methodists. 
Presbyterians  and  Baptists,  had  a  large  part  in  promoting 
anti-slavery  opinion.  The  churches  were  recruited  on  the 
extending  frontiers  largely  from  a  people  that  did  not  own 
slaves.  The  governing  bodies  of  these  churches  had  early 
expressed  themselves  as  opposed  to  the  institution. 

1  Cf.  A.  B.  Hart,  Slavery and 'Abolition ,  American  Nation  Series,  vol. 
xvi,  pp.  160-161. 

3  Cf.  ibid.,  pp.  161-162. 

1  Cf.  C.  T.  Hickok,  The  Negro  in  Ohio  (1896) ,  pp.  147-148. 
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In  the  first  constitutional  convention  of  Kentucky,  in 
1792,  there  was  a  resolute  effort  to  insert  a  clause  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  State.  There  were  three 
Baptist,  one  Methodist,  one  Dutch  Reformed,  and  one 
Presbyterian  minister  in  the  convention,  all  of  whom  voted 
for  the  clause.  One  of  these  ministers  was  later  elected 
governor,  and  another,  David  Rice,  moved  later  into  Ohio, 
where  he  became  active  in  anti-slavery  agitation.1  Many 
others  of  these  strong  opponents  of  slavery  moved  on  from 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  into  Ohio  to  become  leaders  of 
the  anti-slavery  movement.2  John  Rankin,  the  noted  abo- 
litionist preacher  of  southern  Ohio,  came  from  the  region 
of  eastern  Tennessee,  where  Lnndy  and  Osborn  had  organ- 
ized anti-slavery  societies.  Rankin,  after  coming  to  Ohio, 
published  his  "  Letters  on  Slavery,"  which  Hart  calls  a 
sort  of  text-book  for  abolitionists.5 

The  Synods  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  western  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Kentucky  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century  opposed  slavery  and  favored  eman- 
cipation of  some  sort.4  Such  also  was  the  general  attitude 
of  Methodists  and  Baptists.  They  had  much  to  say  in  reso- 
lutions about  the  moral  evils  of  slavery.  Even  in  1820,  in 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  the  Methodist  Church  was  mak- 
ing it  very  uncomfortable  for  members  who  held  or  bought 

1  Cf.  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  ike  West,  vol.  iv,  p.  222. 

s  Cf.  William  Birney,  James  G.  Birney  and  His  Times  (1890),  pp.  431- 
435.  These  pages  describe  a  number  of  specific  cases  giving  the  biog- 
raphy of  many  of  the  men  who  came  to  Ohio  and  who  afterwards  con- 
tinued their  opposition  to  slavery. 

8  Cf.  Slavery  and  Abolition,  American  Nation  Series,  vol.  xvi,  p.  159. 

4  In  1818  the  Presbyterian  Assembly  declared  against  slavery  as  a 
"gross  violation  of  the  most  precious  and  sacred  rights  of  human 
nature."  It  further  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  oi  Christians,  as  fast  as 
possible,  to  efface  the  blot  and  obtain  complete  abolition.  Cf.  L.  W. 
Bacon,  A  History  of  American  Christianity  (1901),  pp.  268-269. 
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slaves.1  Soon  after  1830  the  attitude  of  the  churches  be- 
gan to  change.  The  reasons  for  this  change  will  be  pre- 
sented in  a  following  section. 

Colonization.  —  Another  solution  for  the  vexing  problem 
of  slavery  had  been  early  advocated  in  the  South  itself. 
In  1816  the  Colonization  Society  took  definite  organization, 
with  the  object  of  transporting  the  freed  slaves  out  of  the 
country.  We  have  noted  already  that  the  Quakers  in  North 
Carolina  availed  themselves  of  this  means  of  helping  the 
negro  when  they  could  no  longer  send  him  north.  The 
southern  people  held  the  free  black  in  contempt  because  of 
his  worthlessness,  and  feared  him  because  of  his  power  to 
do  harm.  Consequently,  the  state  legislatures  of  Virginia, 
Kentucky  and  Maryland  were  persuaded  to  contribute 
money  for  the  support  of  the  society  in  the  hope  of  getting 
rid  of  an  undesirable  element  in  the  population.  Many 
persons  thus  hoped  to  encourage  voluntary  emancipation. 
The  churches  regarded  the  movement  as  benevolent  and 
missionary  in  its  outlook.2  During  the  decade  1820-1830 
the  Society,  with  the  expenditure  of  $100,000,  transported 
only  1,162  blacks.3 

Southern  Ohio  had  many  societies,  because  this  method 
of  solving  the  difficult  problem  appealed  to  many  as  an  easy 
and  quiet  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  despised  people.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  records  of  the  Colonization  Society,  pub- 
lished in  the  African  Repository  from  year  to  year,  shows 


'In  1824  the  General  Methodist  Conference  passed  a  resolution  on 
slavery,  declaring  it  a  great  evil,  and  making  a  slaveholder  ineligible 
to  office  in  the  church  where  the  state  permitted  emancipation.  The 
resolution  also  emphasized  the  need  of  teaching  slaves.  Cf.  Nathan 
Bangs,  A  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (1845),  vol.  iii,. 
P-  275. 

1  Cf.  African  Repository,  vol.  xxix,  p.  314. 

3  Cf.  Hart,  op.  cit.,  pp.  163-164. 
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that,  there  were  societies  over  the  entire  state,  but  that  the 
most  active  ones  were  located  where  the  negroes  were  most 
numerous.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  strong 
anti-slavery  counties  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state  did 
not  strongly  favor  colonization  because  they  did  not  con- 
sider it  an  adequate  or  just  remedy  for  the  evils  of  slavery.1 
Cincinnati  contributed  most  in  money  to  the  support  of  the 
society,  since  this  city  had  the  most  negroes  and  was  most 
interested  in  getting  rid  of  them  without  stirring  up  any 
trouble  with  the  South.2  The  legislature  passed  resolutions 
favoring  the  scheme. 

The  matter  was  introduced  also  into  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1850.  Here,  too,  appeared  the  division  be- 
tween the  southern  and  northern  counties  of  the  state.* 
The  convention  finally  drew  up  a  memorial,  signed  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  members,  which  was  presented  to  the  United 
States  Senate  by  Senator  Ewing  from  Ohio.  It  requested 
the  federal  government  to  establish  a  line  of  steamers  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Liberia,  on  the  ground  of  giv- 
ing an  impulse  to  colonization.4  The  southern  states  were 
taking  steps  to  drive  out  their  free  blacks,  and  Ohio  did  not 
want  them.  Why  not  send  them  to  Africa?  The  Cincin- 
nati papers  were  emphasizing  in  strong  terms  the  need  of 
self-protection.  They  held  up  to  view  the  dark  picture  of 
a  time  soon  coming  when  white  laborers  would  be  crowded 

1  This  attitude  is  shown  by  the  vote  in  the  House,  Feb.  4,  1850,  on  a 
resolution  requesting  the  general  government  to  use  all  honorable  means 
to  induce  the  free  blacks  to  emigrate  to  Africa.  The  northern  anti- 
slavery  counties  opposed  the  resolution.    Cf.  House  Journal,  1850,  p.  280. 

5  These  contributions  are  recorded  in  the  African  Repository,  from  year 
to  year. 

'CT.  Debates,  vol.  ii,  p.  604. 

*  Cf.  American  Colonization  Society  Reports,  Thirty-fourth  Annual 
Report,  1851,  p.  74. 
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out  by  a  "  pestiferous  class  of  ignorant  blacks,"  and  pre- 
dicted the  reign  of  crime  and  want.1 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  to  stimulate  interest  in  colo- 
nization in  Ohio,  from  1820  to  1853  only  forty-eight  col- 
ored persons  were  sent  from  Ohio  to  Africa.  Of  these, 
forty-one  were  sent  in  a  single  year  (1833).2 

More  Radical  Abolition  and  Anti- Abolition  in  Ohio. — 
Through  the  early  years  of  Ohio's  history,  little  groups  of 
earnest  men  had  gathered  about  certain  leaders  who  had  no 
compromise  to  make  with  slavery.  As  has  been  pointed 
out,  many  of  the  early  leaders  came  from  the  South  itself, 
where  they  had  become  familiar  with  the  evils  of  slavery. 
With  them  there  was  no  question  of  expediency  in  dealing 
with  the  problem.  They  could  not  do  less  than  advocate 
absolute  abolition.  After  1830  public  opinion  in  the  South 
was  so  opposed  to  an  open  express:on  of  anti-slavery  views 
that  many  abolitionists  removed  to  the  free  states.  In  Ohio 
the  settlers  from  New  England  were  pronounced  anti-slav- 
ery men.  Altogether  there  was  a  considerable  number  of 
men  scattered  over  the  state  who  were  ready  to  take  heroic 
measures  to  rid  the  country  of  the  stain  of  human  bondage, 
and  for  whom  economic  interests  were  not  the  ruling  mo- 
tive. Naturally  therefore  a  more  radical  and  effective  op- 
position to  slavery  developed.3 

The  development  of  more  radical  abolition  in  Ohio  can 
be  shown  best,  perhaps,  in  the  life  of  James  G.  Birney,  who 
later  was  nominated  for  President  by  the  Free  Soil  Party. 

1  Cf.  American  Colonization  Society  Reports,  op.  cit.,  p.  14. 

2  Cf.  African  Repository,  vol.  xxx,  p.  121. 

*  Cf.  C.  A.  Hanna,  Historical  Collections  of  Harrison  County,  pp. 
137-138.  This  gives  account  of  abolition  in  southeastern  Ohio.  The 
Short  Creek  Valley  from  Cadiz  to  Mount  Pleasant  was  an  abolition 
centre.  Scotch-Irish  and  Quaker  settlers  favored  abolition.  This  is  the 
region  where  Osborn  and  Lundy  first  advocated  emancipation. 
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Born  at  Danville,  Kentucky,  in  1792,  of  Scotch-Irish  de- 
scent, he  early  came  under  the  influence  of  Rev.  David  Rice, 
the  Presbyterian  emancipationist  who  labored  to  secure  the 
clause  against  slavery  in  the  first  Kentucky  constitution. 
In  1832  Birney  was  engaged,  in  different  parts  of  the 
South,  in  the  work  of  pushing  the  colonization  movement. 
Later  he  began  organizing  emancipation  societies  in  his 
native  state.1     These  did  not  meet  his  expectation. 

Having  lost  faith  in  colonization  and  gradual  emancipa- 
tion as  solutions  of  the  problem,  he  began  the  more  radical 
course  of  anti-slavery  agitation  in  1834  and  1835.  During 
the  first  of  these  years  he  published  a  letter  on  colonization 
which  attracted  national  attention.  He  was  now  an  abo- 
litionist in  a  slave  state.  Ostracized  in  Kentucky,  he  came 
to  Ohio  in  1835. 

The  anti-slavery  forces  of  Ohio,  no  delegates  from 
twenty-five  counties,  had  just  assembled  at  Putnam,  near 
Zanesville,  to  organize  a  state  movement.  Of  these  dele- 
gates eighty-three,  or  seventy-five  per  cent,  came  from  six- 
teen southern  counties  of  the  state.  Washington  county, 
the  center  of  New  England  influence  in  southern  Ohio,  was 
not  represented.  The  president  of  the  convention  was 
Colonel  Robert  Stewart,  of  Ross  county.2 

The  time  was  ripe  for  the  appearance  of  Birney  in  Ohio. 
He  attended  the  convention  at  Putnam  and  was  elected  a 
corresponding  member.  He  took  part  in  its  deliberations 
and  influenced  its  decisions. 

His  next  move  was  to  attempt  the  publication  of  an  abo- 

1  Cf.  William  Birney,  James  G.  Birney  and  His  Times,  pp.  111-132. 

*  Cf.  Proceedings  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Convention  at  Putnam ,  Ohio, 
1835,  pp.  1-3.  This  records  the  names  of  delegates  by  counties,  offi- 
cers, etc.  Also  cf.  Birney,  op.  cit.,  pp.  166-170.  He  gives  the  names 
and  sketches  of  the  leaders  at  this  convention.  The  Lane  Seminar}- 
group  and  John  Rankin  were  prominent. 
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lition  paper  in  Cincinnati,  to  be  the  organ  of  (he  anti- 
slavery  forces  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  Three  of  the  four  Cin- 
cinnati dailies  published  unfriendly  paragraphs  calling  the 
abolitionists  fanatics.  The  Post  said,  "  Send  them  (the  abo- 
litionists) back  whence  they  came,  and  if  any  of  their 
authors  or  the  agents  of  them  should  be  found  here,  lynch 
them."  l  Both  political  parties  opposed  abolition,  and  these 
papers  were  their  organs.  Birney  was  notified  that,  if  he 
published  an  anti-slavery  paper  in  the  city,  the  authorities 
would  not  be  able  to  protect  his  property  or  person  against 
violence.  He  did  begin  the  publication  of  the  "  Philan- 
thropist," in  December,  1835,  outside  the  city.  The 
Whig  of  Cincinnati  said  about  it,  "  We  deem  this  new 
effort  an  insult  to  our  slave-holding  neighbors  and  an  at- 
tempt to  browbeat  public  opinion."  2 

Cincinnati  was  vitally  interested  in  maintaining  harmon- 
ious relations  with  the  South,  to  which  the  city  was  bound 
by  many  economic  and  social  ties.  Before  this  time  the 
state  historian,  Caleb  Atwater,  had  declared  that,  "  as  a 
state  it  is  our  interest,  in  Ohio,  to  have  slavery  in  the  slave- 
holding  states  for  a  century  yet,  otherwise  our  growth  would 
be  checked.  The  broad  and  deep  streams  of  wealth,  numbers, 
enterprise,  youth  and  vigor  of  the  slave-holding  states,  now 
rolling  into  Ohio  like  mighty  floods,  would  be  stayed." 3  Such 
an  utterance  shows  the  deep  underlying  cause  for  a  violent 
opposition  to  the  more  radical  abolition  views  in  Ohio  after 
1835.  These  abolitionists  were  the  friends  of  the  free 
blacks  and  the  fugitive  slaves.  They  were  giving  the  slave- 
owners of  the  border  states  no  little  concern,  and  complaints 
were  coming  from  Kentucky  against  the  assistance  rendered 
by  Ohio  citizens  to  fugitives.     The  southerners  feared  also 

1  CI.  Birney,  op.  cit. ,  p.  205.  '  Ibid. ,  p.  209. 

*  History  of  Ohio  (1838),  p.  33 1- 
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that  the  abolitionists  were  planting  seeds  of  discontent  which 
might  result  in  insurrection  among  their  slaves.  Southern 
Ohio  thus  became  the  battle-ground  of  opposing  forces  and 
Cincinnati  naturally  became  the  center  of  the  struggle. 

In  January,  1836,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Cincinnati, 
called  by  capitalists,  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  politicians, 
to  suppress  abolition  agitation.  Mayor  Davies  presided 
while  both  Whig  and  Democratic  politicians  were  seated 
on  the  platform.  No  violence  was  attempted  on  this  oc- 
casion.1 

Birney  now  moved  his  paper  into  the  city,  mob  violence 
soon  followed,  and  his  property  was  destroyed.2  The  sym- 
pathy of  the  authorities  protected  the  leaders  and  no  effort 
was  made  either  to  prevent  or  punish.  In  this  case,  as  in 
many  others,  the  agitation  led  to  violent  attempts  to  sup- 
press free  speech  and  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  citizens 
of  a  free  state.  But  the  paper  was  reestablished  and  con- 
tinued its  bold  declaration  of  the  views  of  its  supporters. 

In  1840  Birney  took  a  final  step  by  entering  the  race  for 
the  Presidency  as  the  candidate  of  a  third  party  whose 
avowed  purpose  wras  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  two  old 
parties  had  adherents  in  both  North  and  South,  and  to  hold 
both  of  these  elements  in  a  solid  organization  became  in- 
creasingly difficult  as  the  gravity  of  the  slavery  question  in- 
creased. The  result  was  a  long  compromise  by  both  Whigs 
and  Democrats. 

1  Cf.  Birney,  op.  cit.,  pp.  211-215. 

3C"Y.  ibid.,  pp.  241-255.  Before  the  mob,  a  meeting  was  called 
"to  decide  whether  they  will  permit  the  publication  and  distribu- 
tion of  abolition  papers  in  the  city."  A  committee  of  twelve  was  ap- 
pointed, with  Judge  Burnet  and  other  prominent  Whigs  and  Democrats, 
to  remonstrate  with  Birney.  Birney  refused  to  discontinue  the  paper  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  suppression  of  free  speech  and  disgraceful  subser- 
vience to  the  South.     The  newspapers  incited  the  mob  to  violence. 
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Lane  Seminary  Debate  and  Secession. — The  Seminary 
at  Cincinnati  had  been  a  center  of  slavery  discussion.1  The 
group  of  students  from  the  South  included  sons  of  slave- 
holders, and  both  sides  of  the  problem  were  discussed. 
Finally  in  1832  a  debate  was  arranged.  For  eighteen  con- 
secutive evenings  warm  discussions  on  colonization  and 
abolition  continued.  A  majority  of  the  students  became 
abolitionists  and  went  out  into  the  city  among  the  colored 
people  to  establish  Sunday  and  day  schools  for  the  children. 

The  trustees  of  Lane  then  voted  to  suppress  discussion  in 
the  interests  of  the  seminary,  but  when  free  speech  was  cur- 
tailed four-fifths  of  the  students  withdrew  and  many  of 
them  joined  in  a  public  statement  that  they  could  not  give 
up  their  right  to  inquire  into  slavery."  These  students  be- 
came the  missionaries  of  abolition.  Asa  Mahan,  a  Cincinnati 
minister,  resigned  from  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Seminary, 
and  John  Morgan,  a  member  of  the  faculty,  left  the  institu- 
tion. These  men  with  about  thirty  students  moved  from 
southern  Ohio  to  Oberlin  where  was  begun  practically  the 
first  organized  and  aggressive  abolition  movement  in  Ohio.3 
This  town  and  the  college  founded  there  became  the  great 
abolition  center  of  the  West.4  Thus  the  intolerance  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  southern  Ohio  toward  the  free  expression  of 

1  Cf.  W.  H.  Venable,  Beginnings  of  Literary  Culture  in  the  Ohio 
Valley,  p.  240.  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote,  "If  the  abolition  excitement  had 
stirred  up  Boston,  it  had  convulsed  Cincinnati." 

*Cf.  A.  B.  Hart,  Slavery  and  Abolition,  pp.  190-191. 

3  Cf.  A.  B.  Hart,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  American  Statesmen,  vol.  xxviii, 
pp.  41-42. 

*In  1843  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Ohio  legislature  to  revoke  the 
charter  of  the  college  on  account  of  its  work  for  abolition.  This  bill 
was  postponed  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  thirty-six  to  twenty-nine.  The 
opposition  votes  came  from  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  the  state. 
Cf.  House  Journals,  1843,  pp.  227-8. 
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opinion  on  slavery  forced  the  advocates  of  abolition  into  an 
open  and  more  aggressive  opposition.  Asa  Mahan  became 
president  of  Oberlin  College  on  condition  that  colored  stu- 
dents be  admitted.  The  trustees  yielded  on  this  point  only 
when  they  found  it  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  Mahan  as  their  president. 

Anti-slavery  societies  grew  rapidly  in  numbers  under 
the  agitation  now  carried  on,  until  the  convention,  before 
mentioned,  at  Putnam  called  together  the  forces  of  anti- 
slavery  in  order  to  organize  a  state  movement.  Attempts 
to  suppress  freedom  of  expression  only  served  to  increase 
the  number  of  societies  in  the  parts  of  the  state  where  op- 
position was  strong.  Social  pressure  on  the  one  side  was 
met  by  stronger  organization  on  the  other.  Whereas  the 
number  of  local  societies  in  1836  was  120,  the  next  year 
it  almost  doubled,  becoming  213  with  17,253  members.1 

At  this  period  of  storm  and  stress  there  appeared  a 
marked  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  religious  denomina- 
tions. The  frontier  churches  had  a  large  membership, 
North  and  South,  which  they  desired  to  hold  together. 
As  in  political  affairs,  compromise  resulted.  Many  south- 
ern preachers  had  discovered  that  slavery  was  just  and  right- 
eous, to  be  defended  by  citations  from  the  Bible.  The 
South  had  become  more  intolerant,  because  of  economic  con- 
siderations, the  extreme  methods  of  abolitionists,  and  a 
panic  of  fear  following  the  Nat  Turner  insurrection.  There 
was  manifested,  in  turn,  in  the  North,  especially  in  southern 
Ohio,  much  sympathy  with  the  southern  point  of  view, 
as  well  as  prejudice  against  the  negro  and  disgust  with 

1  Cf.  Caleb  Atwater,  History  of  Ohio,  p.  324.  Also  on  page  329  At- 
water  points  out  how  few  anti-slavery  societies  were  organized  in  the 
central  part  of  the  state,  and  accounts  for  it  by  the  freedom  of  discus- 
sion there  as  compared  with  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
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the  methods  of  abolitionists.  There  was  a  growing  fear 
of  disunion.  Political  parties  were  competing-  for  south- 
ern votes,  commercial  houses  for  southern  business,  and, 
in  the  rising  frenzy  of  excitement,  the  religious  sects  tried 
to  conciliate  opposing  factions  by  concessions  or  silence. 
Social  pressure  was  working  within  the  churches  to  sup- 
press free  expression  of  opinion. 

During  November,  1835,  the  Ohio  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  met  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
A  committee  reported  on  abolition  and  colonization.  No 
offense  could  be  given  by  indorsing  colonization  as  a  "  noble 
and  benevolent  institution "  which  did  not  disturb  the 
"  peace  and  harmony  of  society.''  But  the  same  committee 
condemned  abolition  in  sweeping  terms,  including  the  anti- 
slavery  societies  and  their  agents.  It  characterized  the 
measures  of  the  abolitionists  as  high-handed,  calculated 
to  produce  alarm  and  give  offense  in  the  South.  The  right 
of  each  state  to  settle  the  slavery  issue  for  itself  was  as- 
serted and  the  committee  condemned  all  inflammatory 
lectures  and  publications  in  favor  of  immediate  abolition.1 

The  next  year,  the  General  Conference  at  Cincinnati 
condemned  abolition  and  censured  two  members  for  speak- 
ing at  anti-slavery  meetings.  This  action  was  taken  by 
a  vote  of  120  to  14,  showing  how  overwhelming  the  senti- 
ment on  the  subject  was.2  The  churches  of  southern  Ohio 
closed  their  doors  to  free  discussion.  They  were  thus  sub- 
servient to  the  opinions  of  the  South  and  followed  the  wishes 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  church  membership.     This  agita- 

lCf.  Africa?:  Repository,  vol.  xi,  pp.  332-333- 

*Cf.  Nathan  Bangs,  A  History  of  ihe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(1845),  vol.  iv,  pp.  242-246.  Resolutions  on  page  246.  One  resolu- 
tion states,  "We  disclaim  any  right,  wish  or  intention  to  interfere  in 
the  civil  and  political  relations  between  master  and  slave  as  they  exist 
in  the  slave-holding  states.*' 
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lion  grew  until  the  separation  finally  took  place  within  the 
church  itself. 

The  same  attitude  was  shown  in  the  Presbyterian  and 
Baptist  churches  after  1830  until  they  too  were  divided  in 
the  struggle.1  At  this  period  southern  Ohio  was  most 
strongly  represented  in  these  three  denominations,  as  will 
be  shown  in  the  next  chapter.  As  a  result  the  struggle 
between  opposing  factions  in  the  churches  became  most 
evident  in  this  region. 

The  attitude  of  the  state  authorities  with  reference  to  the 
agitation  against  slavery  is  also  a  matter  of  record.  Gov- 
ernor Lucas,  in  a  message  to  the  legislature  in  1835,  depre- 
cated the  conduct  of  persons  of  the  free  states  who  were 
arousing  excitement  and  alarm  in  the  South.2 

In  1839  the  legislature  recommended  by  resolution  that 
the  regulation  of  slavery  be  left  to  each  state,  and  declared 
that  agitation  against  slavery  was  a  violation  of  faith 
among  the  states  of  the  confederation.  The  schemes  of 
the  abolitionists  were  characterized  as,  "  wild,  delusive,  and 
fanatical,  tending  to  destroy  the  Union.  Further,  it  was 
held  to  be  "  unwise,  impolitic  and  inexpedient "  to  repeal 
the  "  Black  Laws  "  in  the  state,  because  this  would  put 
blacks  on  an  equality  with  whites  and  wTould  invite  the 
colored  population  from  other  states  to  the  injury  of  pub- 
lic interests.3  These  resolutions  and  others  of  a  similar 
character  were  passed  by  large  majorities,  the  only  opposi- 
tion of  any  importance  coming  from  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  the  state.  Such  action  shows  how  much  the  Ohio 
legislature  was  in  sympathy  with  the  southern  view  at  this 

1  CI.  Hart,  Slavery  and  Abolition,  pp.  213-214. 
3  CI.  Ailes  Register,  vol.  xlix,  p.  291. 

3 CI.  Niles  Register,  vol.  lvi,  p.  66.  Also  House  Journals,  1839,  pp. 
33-234- 
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period,  or  at  least  how  reluctant  it  was  to  disturb  harmon- 
ious relations  of  economic  and  social  interests,  and  how  ab- 
solutely opposed  the  members  were  to  encourage  the  immi- 
gration of  colored  people  from  the  slave  states. 

The  Underground  Railroad  and  the  National  Fugitive- 
Slave  Law  of  1850. — It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
the  Quakers  of  North  Carolina  gave  secret  assistance  to 
escaping  slaves  early  in  the  century  and  thus  suggested  the 
idea  of  the  underground  system  which  became  so  effec- 
tive in  Ohio  after  the  rise  of  a  definite  anti-slavery  move- 
ment in  the  state.1  Many  of  these  same  Quakers  settled 
in  their  little  communities  in  southern  Ohio  and  aided  the 
fugitives  to  freedom.  This  was  a  practical  method  of  eman- 
cipation that  appealed  to  many  besides  Quakers. 

There  were  many  anti-slavery  preachers  in  southern 
Ohio,  several  of  whom  have  been  referred  to  in  preceding 
pages,  who,  with  their  church  members,  became  active  in 
aiding  escaping  .slaves.2  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Scotch 
Covenanters  and  Methodists  were  mentioned  in  connection 
with  this  work  from  the  close  of  the  war  of  181 2.  West- 
ern abolition  was  more  practical  than  eastern  because  it  was 
face  to  face  with  slavery  and  many  of  its  warmest  advocates 
were  men  who  had  left  the  South  because  of  slavery.  Rigid 
state  and  national  laws  made  the  work  of  these  practical 
emancipators  necessarily  secret,  and  therefore  dangerous  and 
subject  to  social  disapproval,  especially  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state.  They  were  persecuted,  hated,  and  visited 
with  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

The  organization  of  the  state  anti-slavery  society  in  1835 
and  the  rapid  spread  of  local  societies  gave  better  opportuni- 

1  Cf.  W.  H.  Siebert,  The  Underground  Railroad  (1899),  p.  117.  Or- 
ganized by  the  Coffin  family  as  early  as  1819. 

2  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  32  for  some  of  the  prominent  names. 
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tics  to  assist  fugitives  from  place  to  place.  The  opera- 
tors of  the  Underground  Railroad  were  generally  active 
members  of  these  societies.  One  of  the  most  active  of 
these  was  Rev.  John  Rankin,  pastor  for  thirty-three  years 
at  Ripley  on  the  Ohio  River,  who  had  come  from  the 
South  and  had  been  most  influential  in  gathering  the 
anti-slavery  forces  of  the  State.  Even  Garrison  sometimes 
spoke  of  himself  as  a  disciple  of  Rankin.1  His  home  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  became  a  refuge  for  escaping  slaves. 

Levi  Coffin,  a  Quaker,  came  from  North  Carolina  to 
Indiana  in  1826  and  later  to  Cincinnati.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  family  which  organized  the  underground 
system  in  his  native  state  a  few  years  before,  and  he  be- 
came known  in  the  North  as  the  "  President  of  the  Under- 
ground Railroad."  By  his  own  personal  efforts  in  Indiana 
and  Ohio  he  aided  the  escape  of  hundreds  of  slaves.2 

Through  Ohio  lay  the  shortest  route  between  the  slave- 
holding  states  and  Canada,  and  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie  was  the  Western  Reserve  with  its  New  England  popu- 
lation which  was  largely  anti-slavery  in  its  views  and 
ready  to  assist  the  fugitive.  Therefore,  more  underground 
lines  naturally  developed  in  Ohio  than  elsewhere.  The  long 
line  of  contact  with  slave  territory,  and  the  presence  of 
many  friends  of  the  slaves  along  the  river  favored  the 
escape  of  the  fugitives.  The  routes  from  Kentucky  and 
western  Virginia,  with  northern  terminals  at  Cleveland. 
Sandusky  and  Detroit,  were  used  more  than  any  others. 
There  were  more  stations  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
state  around  Cincinnati,  and  in  the  southeastern  part  be- 
cause in  these  regions  anti-slavery  men  were  most  numerous. 

lCf.  Sicbert,  op.  n't.,  p.  308. 

1  As  to  why  Coffin  came  to  Cincinnati  to  live,  cf.  C.  T.  Kickok,  "the 
Negro  in  Ohio,  p.  151. 
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Prof.  Siebert  estimates,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the 

subject,  that  during  the  period,  1830  to  i860,  at  least  40,000 
fugitives  were  helped  011  Ohio  soil.1  The  same  writer 
tabulates  by  name  and  county  over  1500  persons  actively  en- 
gaged in  this  work  of  aiding  the  fugitive  slaves,  but  this 
number  can  include  only  a  mere  fraction  of  those  actually 
engaged.2  The  tabulation  indicates  where  the  greatest 
amount  of  aid  was  given. 

The  underground  system  became  a  potent  force  in  shap- 
ing public  sentiment  because  it  diffused  knowledge  through- 
out the  State  as  to  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  made  the  people 
conscious  before  long  that  the  existence  of  the  institution 
in  neighboring  states  was  limiting  their  own  freedom  and 
endangering  the  independence  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
complaints  from  the  South,  especially  from  Kentucky,  had 
already  resulted  in  sweeping  legislation  as  to  fugitives 
and  strong  resolutions  upon  the  abolitionists.  But  the 
anti-slavery  forces  only  drew  into  closer  organization 
and  became  more  determined.  Southern  Ohio  became  a 
battleground,  not  only  of  opinions,  but  in  fact  between  the 
fugitives  and  their  friends  on  the  one  side  and  the  pursuing 
slave-hunters  on  the  other. 

The  very  year  (1839)  that  the  Ohio  legislature  passed 
the  legislation  above  referred  to,  a  riot  occurred  at  Marion, 
Ohio.  A  negro  had  been  claimed  as  a  fugitive  from  Vir- 
ginia.    He  was  brought  before  the  court  and  after  a  hear- 

'  Cf.  Underground  Railroad,  p.  346.     Map  of  routes  p.  112. 

2  CT.  ibid.,  pp.  415-431.     See  summary  on  p.  351.     Counties  showing 
the  largest  number  of  workers: 

Ashtabula 51         Hamilton 54         Morgan 71 

Brown 69        Highland 44        Stark 40 

Erie 62        Jefferson 42        Washington 50 

Gallia 45         Logan 53 
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ing  was  set  free.  The  alleged  owners  seized  him  in  open 
court.  They  were  unable  however  to  prevent  the  crowd  from 
finally  rescuing  him.1  In  another  case,  in  1845,  three 
Ohio  citizens  of  Washington  county,  accused  of  assisting 
escaping  slaves,  were  seized  b}'  Virginians,  taken  across  the 
river  to  Parkersburg,  Virginia,  and  there  lodged  in  jail. 
Here  was  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction.  Bail  was  refused  and 
the  Ohio  citizens  were  finally  tried  in  Virginia  for  an 
offense  committed  on  Ohio  soil.2 

The  incident  at  Cincinnati  in  1836  has  already  been  de- 
scribed in  the  story  of  the  attempt  to  suppress  free  speech 
by  destroying  Birney's  press.  Lane  Seminary  had  sup- 
pressed discussion  and  the  churches  had  closed  their  doors 
to  open  debate  of  the  question  of  slavery.  But  why  multi- 
ply cases,  showing  the  invasion  of  the  liberties  of  the  citi- 
zens of  a  free  commonwealth  because  of  the  existence  of 
slavery  on  the  borders  of  the  State? 

Although  many  cared  nothing  for  the  freedom  of  the  slave, 
they  did  care  to  preserve  their  own  independence.  A  new 
danger  from  slavery  began  to  loom  large  and  a  more  deter- 
mined anti-slavery  movement  began  to  crystallize,  not  so 
violent  as  before  1840,  but  far  more  effective.3  Four  years 
after  its  enactment,  Ohio's  fugitive-slave  law  was  repealed. 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  at  this  time  a  resident  of  Cincinnati,  had 
witnessed  the  disgraceful  mob  of  1836  with  disgust  and 
deep  concern.4  Pie  was  aroused  not  so  much  by  the  wrongs 
of  the  negro  as  by  the  danger  to  the  liberties  of  the  whites. 

1  Cf.  Niles  Register,  vol.  lvii,  p.  41. 

''Ibid.,  vol.  Ixviii,  pp.  373~374- 

3  Cf.  Caleb  Atwater,  History  of  Ohio,  p.  329,  says,  "Every  riot,  mob 
and  disturbance  of  peaceable  people  assembled  for  deliberation  on  slav- 
ery or  anti-slavery  adds  to  the  number  of  the  friends  of  anti-slavery  in 
the  state." 

*Cf.  S.  P.  Chase,  American  Statesmen,  vol.  xxviii,  p.  48. 
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He  realized  how  few  were  open  advocates  of  free  opinion 
in  the  city.  Chase  and  Biniey  became  the  political  ex- 
ponents of  anti-slavery  in  southern  Ohio,  as  Giddings  and 
Wade  were  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  also  that,  during  the  last  two  de- 
cades before  the  Civil  War,  the  commercial  relations  be- 
tween Ohio  and  the  South  were  not  so  important  as  they 
had  been.  This  was  because  of  a  rapid  development  of 
transportation  by  canal  and  railroad.  The  Northwest  was 
now  more  closely  connected  with  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States. 

Infringement  of  the  rights  of  Ohio  citizens  by  the 
South  itself  could  not  pass  unchallenged.  The  opponents 
of  slavery  were  being  drawn  together  by  a  pressure  from 
outside  as  well  as  by  persecution  within  the  state.  The 
South  herself  became  responsible  for  a  change  of  feeling 
after  1840,  as  well  as  for  a  change  in  the  method  of  its 
expression.  After  1840  there  was  a  third  political  party, 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  which  gathered  to  itself 
the  anti-slavery  advocates  who  were  willing  to  carry  their 
opinions  into  politics. 

Then,  at  the  insistence  of  the  South,  the  federal  govern- 
ment passed  a  more  drastic  fugitive-slave  law  in  1850. 
Ohio's  delegation  in  the  House  of  Representatives  gave 
fourteen  votes  against  and  only  two  in  favor  of  this  legis- 
lation, while  Senator  Chase  opposed  the  bill  in  the  Senate.1 
The  law,  as  passed,  provided  no  method  of  determining  the 
rights  of  the  negro  who  was  claimed  as  a  fugitive.  It  gave 
the  master  the  power  of  an  officer  of  the  law  in  a  state  where 
he  was  not  a  citizen,  and  was  harsh  and  repugnant  to  feel- 
ings of  justice  and  humanity.  The  act  imposed  a  heavy 
penalty  for  aiding  fugitives  and  commanded  all  good  citi- 

lCf.  House  Journal,  September  12,  1850,  pp.  1451-1452. 
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zcns  to  assist  in  returning-  slaves.  The  federal  officers 
were  entrusted  with  its  execution.  The  law  called  forth  a 
storm  of  indignation  in  the  North. 

Ohio  became  at  once  a  scene  of  action  for  slave-hunters 
supported  hy  federal  authority.3  A  conflict  between  state 
and  federal  officers  resulted,  leading  in  some  cases  to  acts 
of  violence.2  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  the  staunch  friend  of  the 
slave,  denounced  the  law  saying,  "  The  freemen  of  Ohio 
will  never  turn  out  to  chase  the  panting  fugitive."  8  Peti- 
tions were  sent  to  Congress  asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  law. 
Meetings  were  held  to  protest  against  its  injustice  and  in- 
humanity. 

The  commonwealth  resented  this  invasion  of  rights  which 
were  considered  to  belong  especially  to  the  State.  With  the 
conflict,  grew  the  sentiment  against  an  institution  which 
endangered  the  liberties  of  Ohio  citizens  and  stirred  up  fric- 
tion between  neighboring  states.  Southern  Ohio,  which 
had  been  so  favorable  at  one  time  to  the  interests  of  the 
South,  and  so  opposed  to  abolition,  now  was  moved  by  a 
feeling  of  state  pride,  and  incensed  at  the  arrogance  of  the 
southern  pro-slavery  leaders. 

After  1850  the  Democratic  party  sought  to  become  a  unit 
on  a  pro-slavery  basis.  The  Whig  compromise  of  1850  had 
brought  that  party  into  utter  disrepute  in  Ohio.  In  185 1 
the  Democrats  carried  the  state  because  of  the  many  dis- 
united factions  of  the  opposition.  The  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill  was  passed  in  1854  at  a  critical  moment.  The  Ohio 
delegation  cast  only  four  votes   in   favor  of  it  and  these 

1  Cf.  Victims  of  the  Fugitive  Stave  Act  of  1S50,  published  by  The 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  1861,  for  cases  in  Ohio. 

*  Cf.  William  H.  Smith,  A  Political  History  of  Slavery,  2  vols. 
(1903),  vol.  i,  pp.  205  et  seg.-  This  gives  an  account  of  the  "  Greene 
County  Rescue  Cas<*  "  which  occurred  in  1857,  and  set  Ohio  aflame. 

'Siebert,  op.  cit,,  p.  315. 
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members  were  promptly  defeated  at  the  next  elections  be- 
cause of  their  votes.1  The.  bill  was  carried  by  the  South 
with  the  aid  of  northern  Democrats.  Ohio  had  from  the 
first  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  this  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  aroused  intense  feeling  because  it 
opened  the  whole  question  of  slavery  in  the  territories  once 
more.  The  people  of  the  North  looked  with  alarm  upon  the 
prospect  of  nationalizing  the  institution.  So  this  bill  served 
to  unite  the  factions  in  Ohio  into  the  new  Republican  Party 
which  elected  Chase  governor  of  the  State.  He  vigorously 
upheld  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  and  the  freedom  of  its 
citizens  against  the  fugitive-slave  law  and  the  arrogance  of 
a  slave-holding  aristocracy. 

Summary. — From  the  material  just  presented,  it  appears 
that  there  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some,  from  selfish  and 
political  motives,  to  introduce  slavery  into  the  Territory, 
but  the  majority  of  the  settlers  were  determined  to  be  free 
from  the  institution  of  human  bondage.  They  were  equally 
determined  to  prevent  free  negroes  from  being  attracted 
info  the  State.  Toward  those  already  present  they  adopted 
a  harsh  policy  because  of  their  contempt  for  the  generally 
shiftless  character  of  the  black,  and  because  they  wished  to 
be  free  from  the  economic  burden  of  supporting  an  increas- 
ing population  of  this  character. 

There  were  many  in  the  State  who  from  the  first  opposed 
slavery.  These  opponents  expressed  themselves  through 
the  church,  the  local  anti-slavery  society,  the  press,  and 
colonization  schemes.  These  early  movements  came  from 
the  South  itself  or  from  the  border  states  where  the  situa- 
tion was  most  familiar.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
early  leaders  in  these  anti-slavery  efforts  in  southern  Ohio 
came  from  the  South  or  from  the  border  states. 
1  Cf.  House  Journals,  May  22,  1854. 
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When  the  economic  interest  of  the  South  in  slavery  grew 
stronger  and  it  became  more  intolerant,  abolition  sentiment 
became  more  radical  and  bold  and  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment became  better  organized  to  meet  the  pressure  of  op- 
position. Slaves  were  escaping  and  were  being  aided  by 
friends  in  Ohio.  The  South  was  becoming  exasperated 
while  the  North  was  anxious  for  the  Union. 

The  economic  and  social  interests  of  southern  Ohio  were 
closely  connected  with  the  South  from  which  so  large  a 
part  of  the  settlers  had  come.  It  was  therefore  natural 
that  pressure  was  used  to  suppress  abolition  in  Ohio,  even  by 
persecution  and  the  use  of  mob  violence.  The  state  legis- 
lature, the  church  assemblies,  public  meetings,  and  the  press 
denounced  the  abolitionists  and  declared  in  favor  of  leaving 
the  method  of  dealing  with  slavery  to  the  states  where  it 
existed.  Notwithstanding  this  social  pressure  within  the 
state,  the  anti-slavery  movement  grew. 

The  South,  in  order  to  retain  slavery,  became  more  bold 
and  aggressive.  The  slave-hunters  endangered  the  personal 
freedom  of  Ohio  citizens,  while  the  slaveholders  demanded 
a  more  stringent  national  law  which  was  abhorrent  to  feel- 
ings of  justice  and  humanity.  Finally  state  pride  asserted 
itself  against  the  pressure  from  outside,  and  the  factions 
within  the  state  were  united  in  their  desire  to  stay  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery. 


CHAPTER  V 
Early  Religious  Influences  in   Southern  Ohio 

Introduction. — The  movement  toward  toleration  and  re- 
ligious freedom  came  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  South, 
not  from  New  England.  Early  persecution  in  most  of  the 
older  colonies  drove  dissenters  to  the  frontiers.  Jefferson, 
during  the  same  year  in  which  the  colonies  declared  their 
political  independence,  became  the  successful  champion  of 
separation  of  church  and  state  in  Virginia. 

The  individualistic  spirit  of  the  border,  as  it  extended 
westward,  gave  rise  to  an  increasing  number  of  sects.  The 
radicals  who  sought  freedom  from  the  restraints  exercised 
over  their  beliefs -by  the  older  societies  were  attracted  to  the 
regions  where  social  coercion  was  at  a  minimum. 

Long  before  the  settlement  of  the  Northwest  Territory 
three  great  pioneer,  dissenting  denominations,  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  and  Baptists,  were  spreading  in  the  regions 
from  which  Ohio's  population  so  largely  came.  The  beliefs 
and  the  organization  of  these  churches  were  especially 
adapted  to  the  frontier  society  within  which  they  became 
a  powerful  influence. 

Entrance  of  Religious  Societies  into  Ohio. —  When  the. 
first  settlement  was  made  at  Marietta  the  Ohio  Company 
provided  for  religious  instruction,  and  Rev.  Daniel  Story, 
a  native  of  Boston,  was  employed  to  "  preach  three  Sundays 
at  Marietta,  two  at  Belpre  and  Waterford,  in  rotation. 

xCf.  S.  P.  Hildreth,  Pioneer  History,  p.  259. 
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The  solidarity  of  these  New  England  settlement!  in  all  mat- 
ters concerning-  the  welfare  of  the  community  w;  5  in  marked 
contrast  to  other  regions  of  the  state,  settled  by  a  popula- 
tion with  different  traditions.  The  first  church  in  Marietta 
was  of  course  Congregational,  with  thirty  of  its  thirty-one 
members  from  churches  of  that  denomination  in  New  Eng- 
land. Other  sects  did  not  thrive  in  the  community  for  sev- 
eral years.1 

The  Presbyterian  denomination  entered  Ohio  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  Kentucky  but,  whether  from  one  or  the  other, 
it  represented  the  same  people,  largely  the  Scotch-Irish  pio- 
•  neers.  During  the  summer  of  1789  at  the  Cincinnati  settle- 
ment services  were  held  in  the  open  air  or  at  log  cabins. 
The  next  year  Rev.  David  Rice  from  Kentucky  organized  a 
church  and  later  installed  James  Kemper  of  Transylvania 
University,  Lexington,  Kentucky  as  the  first  pastor.2  A 
large  number  of  the  early  settlers  at  Chillicothe  on  the  Vir- 
ginia military  lands  were  adherents  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  At  the  same  time,  the  Scotch-Irish  from  western 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  were  crossing  the  Ohio  into 
territory  where  this  church  was  already  established.  In 
1799  a  separate  presbytery,  called  Washington,  was  estab- 
lished. This  included  northern  Kentucky  and  the  churches 
north  of  the  Ohio  River.3 

The  first  Methodist  preacher  in  Ohio,  George  Callahan, 
came  to  the  territory  from  his  Virginia  circuit  in  1787. 
In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  Francis  Clark,  a  pio- 
neer of  Methodism  from  Danville,  Kentucky,  began  the 
work.     In  1795  James  Smith  from  Virginia  crossed  into 

1  Cf.  T.  J.  Summers,  History  of  Marietta,  pp.  198  et  seq. 

J  Cf.  W.  H.  Venable,  Beginnings  of  Literary  Culture  in  the  Ohio 
Valley,  p.  204. 

3  Cf.  Robert  Davidson,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ken- 
tucky, p.  128. 
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Ohio  to  continue  his  ministry.1  In  1798  the  presiding"  elder 
of  the  Kentucky  circuit  was  directed  to  establish  a  regular 
Ohio  circuit  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  along  the 
Miami's.  During  the  next  year  this  was  done.  A  society 
was  formed  near  Mil  ford  in  Clermont  county.  Here  de- 
veloped a  center  of  Methodism  in  southern  Ohio.  The 
circuit  extended  north  to  Hamilton  and  Dayton.  The  next 
year  Method:'sm  was  introduced  at  Marietta  and  at  Water- 
ford  in  the  valley  of  the  Muskingum,  by  Rev.  Robert  Manly. 
In  1800  the  Scioto  Valley  was  visited  by  Rev.  Henry  Smith 
from  Kentucky,  and,  during  the  next  year,  a  society  was  or- 
ganized at  Chillicothe.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
the  itinerant  preachers  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  settlers 
as  they  pushed  up  the  river  valleys  from  the  Ohio  into  the 
isolated  interior.  At  the  close  of  the  century  Methodist 
churches  had  been  organized  at  Marietta,  Steubenville, 
Zanesville,  Athens,  Chillicothe,  West  Union,  and  Cincin- 
nati. Other  societies  rapidly  followed  until  at  the  first 
conference  on  Ohio  soil,  held  at  Chillicothe  in  1807,  there 
were  reported  seventeen  preachers  and  3,883  members.2 

The  Baptists  also  were  represented  among-  the  first  set- 
tlers in  southwestern  Ohio,  at  Columbia  near  the  site  of 
Cincinnati.  In  1797  the  Miami  Association  was  formed, 
consisting  of  four  churches.3 

The  Moravians  had  come  to  Ohio  as  missionaries  among 
the  Indians  long  before  the  country  was  opened  for  per- 
manent settlement.  The  Germans  entered  the  territory  in 
large  numbers  from  Pennsylvania  after  settlement  began 
and  we  find  the  German  sects  rapidly  increasing. 

1  Cf.    "Introduction   of    Methodism   in  Ohio,"    Ohio  Archaeological 
and  Historical  Society  Publications,  vol.  x,  pp.  180  et  sea. 

*  Cf.  Bangs,  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  vol.  ii,  p.  79. 
3  Cf.  Newman,  The  Baptist  Churches  in  the  United  States,  pp.  338,  339. 
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The  frontier  owed  much  to  the  fearless  and  earnest  cir- 
cuit rider  who  plunged  into  the  wilderness,  and  followed  the 
settlers  in  order  to  preserve  and  elevate  social  and  moral 
standards  among  a  population  in  which  many  members 
were  careless  and  indifferent,  and  some  were  extremely 
vicious  and  irreligious.  As  they  passed  from  settlement  to 
settlement  on  the  outposts  of  civilization,  these  devoted  men 
brought  new  knowledge  to  the  people  and  took  care  that 
they  should  not  forget  their  God. 

The  Kentucky  Revival  of  1800  and  its  Effects. — The  re- 
vival in  Kentucky  occurred  among  a  population,  predomi- 
nantly Scotch-Irish.1  Selection  had  made  prominent  the 
motor  type  upon  the  frontier.  The  new  environment  ex- 
ercised a  powerful  influence.  Neither  conventionality  nor 
law  exercised  the  usual  control  over  conduct.  The  settler 
must  be  quick  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  moment  and 
alert  against  the  cruel  savage  or  the  beast  of  prey.  He 
lived  amid  dangerous  surroundings  and  fear  was  an  ever 
present,  disturbing  factor  in  his  mental  life.  He  became 
careless  of  personal  danger  that  he  could  measure,  or  of  a  foe 
that  he  could  meet  face  to  face  on  equal  terms  of  combat. 

Among  such  a  people  came  the  vigorous  frontier  preacher 
with  his  doctrines  of  a  future  life  and  a  vividly  pictured  pun- 
ishment for  the  wicked.  The  adversary,  the  Devil,  could 
neither  be  seen,  nor  met  in  open  combat.  Strange  phenomena 
appeared  as  a  result  of  the  preaching.  The  people  were  not 
so  good  that  fervid  exhortation  could  not  arouse  in  them 
a  feeling  that  perhaps  a  doom  did  await  them,  the  more  to 
be  dreaded  because  they  could  not  understand  or  see  it. 

They  knew  very  well  the  dangers  to  which  they  were 

1  Cf.  Frederick   M.    Davenport,   Primitive   Traits  in  Religious  Re- 
vivals, p.  60. 
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daily  subjected, — perhaps  they  were  plunging  blindly  ahead 
into  something  far  worse.  Amid  the  dangers  and  uncer- 
tainties of  the  frontier  life  the  appeal  to  their  emotions  and 
faith  was  powerful.  The  phenomena  of  the  revival  only 
showed  how  close  was  the  relation  between  economic  and 
social  conditions,  and  the  religious  life  of  a  people. 

The  revival  started  in  a  region  where  the  Presbyterians 
were  most  numerous.  The  settlers  in  Logan  county  had 
come  mainly  from  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  Rev.  James 
McGready,  from  North  Carolina,  became  the  pastor  of  three 
small  societies  in  the  county  in  1796.  He  declared  God  as 
an  avenger,  and  painted  hell  in  lurid  colors,  exhorting  men 
to  escape  the  wrath  to  come.1 

Logan  county  had  been  called  4t  Rogues  Harbor,"  because 
it  had  become  a  refuge  for  many  of  doubtful  character 
who  gathered  there  to  escape  the  penalties  of  their  wrong- 
doing. "  Regulators  "  were  sometimes  necessary  to  keep 
order  in  the  community.  Even  among  the  law-abiding 
there  was  much  if  religion  and  vice. 

The  effect  of  McGready's  preaching  was  tremendous. 
Men  began  to  be  anxious  and  to  talk  together  about  the 
welfare  of  their  souls.  Crowds  gathered  from  far  and  near. 
During  the  summer  of  1799  the  two  McGee  brothers,  one 
a  Presbyterian,  the  other  a  Methodist,  were  on  their  way 
to  Ohio  to  preach.  They  stopped  at  one  of  McGready's 
services,  and  at  this  meeting  began  the  great  revival  move- 
ment. 

Soon  afterwards  Elder  Stone  of  Bourbon  county  came 
to  observe,  and  carried  the  revival  spirit  back  with  him  to 
the  Cane  Ridge  country.  From  these  centers  the  epidemic 
spread  rapidly  over  northern  Kentucky  and  southern  Ohio. 
People  came  scores  of  miles  in  covered  wagons  and  the 

lCf.  Davenport,  op.  c':t.y  pp.  66,  67. 
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crowd  spent  days  in  singing,  praying  and  listening  to  the 
emotional  exhortations.  Tims  the  camp-meeting  originated, 
a  form  of  religious  meeting  henceforth  to  hold  a  very  im- 
portant place,  especially  in  the  Methodist  churches.  It 
was  well  adapted  to  the  scattered  frontier  population  and 
became  a  social  as  well  as  a  religious  agency.  The  religious 
fervor  spread  by  contact  and  imitation,  until  the  usual 
vocations  of  the  people  were  neglected  that  they  might  at- 
tend these  centers  of  emotional  and  muscular  expression. 
The  people  were  isolated  for  days  in  the  wilderness  after 
hearing  the  impassioned  appeals  of  the  preachers.  Then 
they  came  together  again  in  large  crowds  in  a  temper  sus- 
ceptible to  great  excitement. 

The  climax  was  reached  in  the  great  meeting  at  Cane 
Ridge  at  which  20,000  were  said  to  have  been  present. 
Terrific  enthusiasm,  physical  exhibitions,  and  ungoverned 
emotion  ruled  the  gathering.  They  remained  for  days  un- 
der the  strain.  Many  were  physically  and  mentally  over- 
whelmed.1 The  superstitions  of  the  people,  common  to  the 
frontier,  and  their  belief  in  signs  and  omens  made  these 
phenomena  all  the  more  significant  to  them  and  filled  them 
with  awe  and  terror. 

Many  of  the  preachers  opposed  the  worst  forms  of  ex- 
cesses. They  sought  to  elevate  new  standards  of  conduct 
and  living  out  of  the  emotional  awakening.5 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  revival  upon  the  denomina- 
tions, above  described,  is  interesting.  There  was  a  great 
awakening  among  the  Baptists  of  Kentucky  and  the  mem- 

1  These  excesses  are  familiar  to  most.  For  further  account,  cf. 
Davenport,  op.  cit.,  chap.  vi. 

*Cf.  L.  W.  Bacon,  A  History  of  American  Christianity,  p.  237. 
"  Neighborhoods  noted  for  their  vicious  and  profligate  manners  arc  now 
as  much  noted  for  their  piety  and  good  order  .  .  ,"  said  Rev.  David 
Rice  in  1803. 
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bersWp  was  doubled.1  The  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches 
at  once  came  to  the  front  as  important  forces  in  the 
communities. 

Especially  within  the  Presbyterian  churches,  but  embrac- 
ing the  radicals  from  all,  new  sects  arose  as  a  result  of  the 
revival.  The  great  body  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  would 
not  sanction  the  excesses  practiced  in  the  meetings,  and 
looked  with  disfavor  upon  the  disregard  of  old  church  doc- 
trines. Parties  at  once  developed,  known  as  revival  and 
anti-revival. 

The  leaders  of  the  revival  idea  formed  the  "  New  Lights," 
followed  by  the  emotional  religious  devotees.  Charges  were 
made  against  the  promoters  of  this  movement  by  the  parent 
church.  These  were  followed  in  1803  by  the  formation  of 
a  distinct  presbytery  to  include  the  dissenters,  and  prompt 
expulsion  from  the  old  church.  The  suspended  ministers 
attracted  great  crowds,  pamphlets  were  published  in  defense 
and  exposition  of  doctrines,  and  the  excitement  continued. 
Before  the  close  of  1804  societies  of  "  New  Lights  "  had 
been  organized,  on  completely  democratic  principles,  at  seven 
different  places  in  southern  Ohio.2 

The  five  suspended  ministers  associated  under  the  name 
of  the  presbytery  of  Springfield,  Ohio.  They  issued  a  state- 
ment of  doctrinal  differences,  denying  the  Presbyterian  Con- 
fession of  Faith  in  many  particulars  i.  e.  Divine  Decrees 
and  Atonement,  and  declaring  that  all  creeds  ought  to  be 
abolished.  The  Bible  alone  was  to  be  their  authority.  They 
finally  affirmed  the  full  power  of  each  congregation  to  act 
for  itself  in  all  matters.  This  policy  was  intensely  de- 
mocratic and  corresponded  to  the  idea  of  local  self-govern- 

1  Cf.  Newman,  Baptist  Churches  in  the  United  States,  pp.  335,  336. 
2 Turtle  Creek,  Eagle  Creek,  Springfield,  Orangedale,  Salem,  Beaver 
Creek,  and  Clear  Creek.     Cf.  Davidson,  op.  eit.,  pp.  194,  195. 
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frietlt  if!  civil  life,  already  described  as  characteristic  of  the 
early  Ohio  settlers.  The  criticism  of  antiquated  dogmas 
and  the  ridicule  of  current  ideas  of  the  Atonement  won 
the  admiration  of  many,  and  accorded  with  the  natural  love 
of  independence  and  impatience  of  old  restraints.  The 
whole  outlook  of  the  frontier  was  forward  not  backward, 
and  involved  individual  opportunity  to  say  and  do  new 
things.1 

The  revival  epidemic  and  emotionalism  ran  riot  for  a 
time  in  southern  Ohio.  The  first  large  camp-meeting,  held 
north  of  the  Ohio,  assembled  at  Eagle  Creek  in  Adams 
county,  June  5,  1801.  It  was  participated  in  by  both 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians  and  lasted  four  days.  Dur- 
ing the  Spring  of  1802,  one  of  the  leading  preachers  in  the 
Kentucky  revival,  Richard  McNemar,  came  to  Warren 
county,  and  by  fervent  exhortation  aroused  great  interest. 
The  meetings  were  large,  were  often  held  in  the  open  air, 
and  caused  the  same  kind  of  physical  and  emotional  ex- 
cesses that  had  appeared  in  the  Kentucky  gatherings.  The 
lack  of  self-control,  as  described  by  Cartwright,  an  eye-wit- 
ness, was  remarkable.  Visions,  prophecies  and  revelations 
were  the  spiritual  phenomena.2  The  movement  affected 
most  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  southwestern  Ohio. 

As  a  result  of  the  revival  there  was  another  division 
within  the  Presbyterian  ranks.  The  members  in  south- 
western Kentucky  where  the  revival  started  organized  the 
Cumberland  presbytery.  The  interest  was  active  and  more 
preachers  were  soon  needed.  Contrary  to  the  rules  of 
discipline   of   the   church   it   admitted   and   ordained   even 

1  For  the  pamphlet  of  Rev.  Stone  on  the  Atonement,  etc.,  cf.  David- 
son, op.  cit.>  p.  204.  Stone's  followers  were  called  "  Stoneites  "  or 
"Christians."     Cf.  W.  H.  Venable,  op.  at.,  p.  20S. 

3  Cf.  History  of  Wart  en  County,  Chicago,  1S82,  pp.  26?  et  seq. 
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ignorant  and  illiterate  laymen.  A  Methodist  preacher  was 
also  permitted  to  preach  without  requiring;  any  change 
of  doctrine.  This  was  a  very  liberal  and  democratic  adapta- 
tion of  old  rules  to  new  needs.1 

The  radicals  were  at  once  investigated  by  a  commission  of 
the  Synod  of  Kentucky.  Against  the  members  of  this  com- 
mission who  came  to  the  center  of  trouble  to  gather  evi- 
dence, ridicule  and  violent  prejudice  were  shown.  The  peo- 
ple accused  the  commission  of  wishing  to  cut  off  circuit 
riders  because  they  did  not  know  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
new  presbytery  defended  itself,  asserting  the  fallibility  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith  and  its  disbelief  in  parts  of  it.  It 
further  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  examine  and  license 
preachers,  regardless  of  Synod.2  Here  again  appear  the 
ideas  of  self-government,  working  out  through  the  church 
discipline. 

The  commission  finally  suspended  the  Methodist  ex- 
horter,  with  twenty-four  others,  and  summoned  certain  of 
the  leading  ministers  to  trial  for  heresy.  The  matter  was 
fought  out  in  Synod  and  Assembly  with  the  result  that  in 
1810  an  idependent  church  was  formed  by  the  dissenters, 
called  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian.  This  sect  adopted 
a  brief  and  liberal  constitution.  Within  three  years  it 
had  organized  a  synod  with  sixty  congregations.3 

The  developments  just  described  are  significant  examples 
of  the  dynamic  effect  of  the  West  upon  religious  ideas,  as 
well  as  upon  political  principles.  In  fact  the  individualism, 
so  characteristic  of  the  early  settlers  on  the  frontier,  worked 
itself  out  in  new  congenial  societies  of  religious  faith.  Rep- 
resentatives of  new  creeds  and  isms  went  about  the  country 
proclaiming  with  freedom  what  they  held  to  be  true,  and  op- 

1  Cf.  Davidson,  op.  a'/.,  pp.  228  et  scq.  *  Cf.  ibid.,  pp.  236,  237. 

*Cf.  ibid.,  pp.  243-255. 
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posing  what  tfyey  considered  false.     Periodical    were  estab 
hshcd  for  the  defense  and  propagation  of  various  beliefs. 
A   significance  attaches  to  these  revivals  of   Kentucky 

and  southern  Ohio,  however,  broader  than  their  reli 
giptts  interest.  Professor  Slialer  estimates  that  perhaps 
one-half  the  people  of  Kentucky  were,  by  the  great 
religious  revival,  "brought  under  the  influence  of  an 
enthusiasm  that  for  a  moment  took  them  quite  away  from 
material  things."  '  These  impulsive,  unreasoned,  and 
purely  emotional  manifestations  of  religion  cultivated  dan- 
gerous hain't s  of  impulsive  social  action  in  reference  to  other 
matters  entirely  outside  the  sphere  of  religion.  The  people, 
who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  governed  so  completely 
by  their  feelings,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  affected  in  like 
manner  under  the  strain  of  other  exciting  causes.  'They 
became  accustomed  to  being  swayed  in  large  masses  by 
impulse,  instead  of  reason.  Professor  Davenport  describes 
how  Kentucky  has  always  been  subject  to  such  action  in 
politics  and  in  the  administration  of  justice,  as  well  as  in 
religion.  Of  the  156  lynchings  in  the  state  from  [882  to 
1903,  he  finds  the  largest  per  cent  in  the  counties  where  the 
revival  fever  was  most  serious.  In  Logan  county,  where 
the  revival  began,  there  occurred  one-eleventh  of  the  lynch- 
ings in  the  state  for  that  period,  whereas  the  county  had 
only  one-eightieth  of  the  state's  population.2 

We  cannot  trace  lynchings  in  Ohio  to  any  such  causes 
since  the  number  for  the  same  period  was  very  small  and 
not  confined  to  any  one  section  of  the  stale,  nevertheless 
we  may  justly  attribute  much  irrational  and  impulsive 
social  action  in  southern  Ohio  to  the  influence  of  religious 
enthusiasm  upon  habits  of  conduct  and  control. 

1  Cf.  Vcnable,  <;/>.  r//.,  j».  207. 

3  Cf.  Davenport,  <>/>.  ri/.,  pp.  302,  303. 
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Tiie  campaign  in  Ohio  to  elect  the  members  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  in  1802  was  marked  by  much  bitter- 
ness between  the  opposing-  factions.  Mass  meeting's  were 
held  and  fiery  speeches  were  made  on  both  sides,  especially 
at  Cincinnati  wheie  both  parties  were  strongly  represented.1 

We  have  already  recited  in  previous  pages  how  mob 
violence  against  the  person  of  the  governor  was  narrowly 
averted  during  the  last  meeting  of  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture at  Chill icothe,  the  center  of  the  pro-state  party.  This 
inpulsive  action  on  the  part  of  the  Chillicotheans,  led  by 
a  prominent  member  of  the  legislature,  was  excited  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature  removing  the  seat  of  government  to 
Cincinnati,  and  by  another  act  looking  toward  a  division  of 
the  Territory  at  the  Scioto  river.  The  mob  was  soon  sup- 
pressed but  it  illustrates  how  prone  the  people  were  to  take 
matters  into  their  own  hands. 

In  the  annals  of  Adams  county,  along  the  Ohio  River, 
there  is  recorded  an  instance  of  mass  action  exemplifying 
emotional  conduct  of  a  different  sort.  The  first  notably 
large  assemblage  in  the  history  of  the  county  took  place  in 
1808  at  West  Union,  on  the  occasion  of  the  execution  of  a 
famous  criminal,  David  Beckett.  The  people  came  in 
wagons  and  on  foot  from  the  entire  surrounding  region  and 
even  from  Kentucky.  The  multitude  was  estimated  at 
15,000.  It  had  been  reported  that  the  famous  frontier 
preacher,  Lorenzo  Dow,  would  try  his  powers  on  the  doomed 
man  to  secure  from  him  a  confession  of  guilt.  Backwoods- 
men, boatmen,  traders,  professional  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren surged  about  the  place  of  execution.  A  rough  plat- 
form had  been  erected.  The  pastor  of  the  West  Union 
Presbyterian  church  preached  a  sermon  to  the  crowd  from 

lCf.  W.  H.  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  vol.  i?  p.  239;  vol.  ii.  pp.  58S- 
590;  also  cf.  Burnet,  .Notes,  p.  347. 
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the  platform.  Dow  followed  with  another  ;  1  dress  and  fin- 
ally the  prisoner  himself  was  influenced  to  make  a  con- 
fession and  deliver  an  exhortation  to  the  young-  people  pres- 
ent, warning  them  to  avoid  the  paths  of  vice.1 

The  violent  prejudices,  arising  out  of  the  abolition  excite- 
ment along  the  Ohio  during  the  thirties,  expressed  them- 
selves in  irrational  and  impulsive  action.  Cincinnati  was 
the  scene  of  more  than  one  mob  and  the  press  constantly 
encouraged  such  conduct.  How  Birney's  property  was 
destroyed  by  violence  and  how  free  speech  was  suppressed 
by  the  pressure  of  mass  action  have  been  described.  The 
factions  within  the  city  entered  into  a  bitter  struggle.  The 
press  was  violent  and  explosive  in  its  utterances  because 
the  people  were  capable  of  being  stirred  not  so  much  by 
reason  as  by  prejudice.  Likewise  in  other  parts  of  south- 
ern Ohio,  which  had  become  battle  grounds  for  opposing 
forces,  mob  violence  was  not  uncommon. 

The  traits  of  the  camp-meeting  were  also  shown  in  the 
political  campaigns  of  this  period.  The  campaign  of  1840 
was  especially  one  of  emotional  politics.  "  The  summer 
and  fall  of  1840  were  spent  in  a  gigantic  and  continuous 
frolic."  Sound  discussion  took  a  secondary  place.  Harri- 
son was  ridiculed  for  his  plain  living,  and  the  cry  of  "  log 
cabin  "  and  "  hard  cider  "  was  taken  up  by  the  Whigs.  The 
meetings  in  southern  Ohio  were  immense.  It  is  estimated 
that  100,000  were  present  at  the  convention  of  Whigs  at 
Dayton.  Great  processions  marked  the  opening  of  the 
meeting.  In  these  each  county  delegation  sought  to  outdo 
its  rivals  in  display.  Harrison  spoke  to  50,000  at  Chilli- 
cothe  and  the  meetings  seemed  to  take  the  form  of  an  emo- 
tional hero-worship  of  the  people's  idol.  The  meetings 
sometimes  lasted  for  days,  if  speakers  could  be  supplied  to 

'  Cl\  Evans  and  Stivers,  History  of  Adams  County,  pp.  391  et  seq. 
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entertain  the  crowds.1  In  this  and  other  campaigns  of  this 
type  personal  preference  or  prejudice,  rather  than  indepen- 
dent thought,  evidently  decided  the  issue. 

Many  other  cases  might  he  cited,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  habit  of  unreas- 
oned, impulsive  action  by  masses  of  people  may  lead.  It  is 
not  claimed,  by  any  means,  that  all  such  action  in  southern 
Ohio  and  Kentucky  has  been  due  to  the  influence  of  the  re- 
ligious frenzy  shown  in  the  revivals  and  the  consequent 
weakening  of  individual  self-control,  but  it  is  intended  to 
point  out  that  such  influences  as  prevailed  in  the  revivals 
do  contribute  to  rash  social  conduct  in  many  other  lines  not 
directly  connected  with  religion. 

Further  Developments  Within  the  State. — At  the  meet- 
ings in  Kentucky  many  of  the  young  preachers,  who  after- 
wards came  to  Ohio  to  work,  received  their  enthusiasm. 
After  the  "  New  Light  "  separation,  the  orthodox  Presby- 
terian church  in  Ohio  gradually  recovered  its  influence  and 
spread  rapidly  through  the  State.  In  1814  the  Synod  of 
Ohio  was  organized,  consisting  of  three  Presbyteries, — 
Washington,  Lancaster,  and  Miami.  In  1837  within  the 
State  were  304  ministers,  477  churches  and  about  34,000 
communicants,  m  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  "  New  Light  " 
sect  had  drawn  somewhat  from  their  membership.2 

The  strength  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Ohio 
was  almost  double  that  of  the  Presbyterian.  From  the  time 
of  the  revival  it  had  come  to  the  front  as  the  leading  de- 
nomination in  the  State.3  This  church  made  use  of  the 
circuit  rider  and  the  camp-meeting  to  reach  widely  scattered 
settlers  or  draw  them  to   a  central   meeting  place.      The 

1  Cf.  D.  J.  Ryan,  History  of  Ohio,  pp.  r 3 2- 135. 
1  Cf.  Caleb  Atwater,  History  of  Ohio,  pp.  306,  307. 
'Cf.  ibid.,  p.  307.      Members,  77,036;  traveling  and  local  preachers, 
854;  churches,  400;  circuits,  139. 
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cat  up-meeting-  became  an  established  institution  of  Method- 
ism and  a  very  important  socializing-  agency.  The  excesses 
characteristic  of  the  Kentucky  revival  gatherings  were 
largely  eliminated.  These  meetings  were  genuine,  if  only 
temporary,  congenial  societies.  Thus  the  Methodist  church 
was  best  fitted  in  its  organization  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
pioneers. 

The  country  church  in  early  Ohio  became  a  social  center 
and  the  minister,  passing  on  his  circuit  from  one  com- 
munity to  another,  served  as  a  general  clearing  house  of  in- 
formation and  a  bond  of  relation  between  widely  isolated 
groups. 

In  1830  a  significant  division  in  the  Methodist  church 
of  the  country  had  taken  place.  During  this  year  the  Pro- 
testant sect  separated  from  the  parent  church.  For  several 
years  preceding  there  had  been  agitation  on  questions  of 
government  and  doctrine.  A  party  of  reformers  had  been 
working  within  the  church  to  bring  about  certain  changes 
in  organization.  When  the  separation  had  been  effected 
the  Protestant  division  adopted  a  new  constitution  and  de- 
cided that  the  General  Conference  should  consist  of  an 
equal  number  of  ministers  and  laymen  elected  by  the  an- 
nual conferences.  The  offices  of  bishop  and  presiding  elder 
were  abolished.  The  idea  of  episcopacy  was  thus  aban- 
doned and  laymen  were  admitted  to  a  part  in  the  legislative 
and  judicial  departments  of  the  church  government.1  In 
Ohio  also  we  find  this  same  division,  reflecting  in  the  church 
the  democratic  political  ideas  of  the  times. 

There  had  also  occurred  a  break  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Baptists.  As  a  natural  development  of  the  spirit  that 
led  to  the  "  New  Light "  separation,  and  with  much 
the  same   ideas,   a   new   sect   appeared,   led   by   Alexander 

:  Cf.  Nathan  Bangs,  o/>.  cit.y  v61.  iii,  pp.  434-436. 
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Campbell.  This  leader  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Pres- 
byterian chnreh  in  Virginia,  but  had  renounced  this  de- 
nomination in  1812  and  joined  the  Baptist  Association  of 
Redstone.1  Campbell  was  captivated  by  the  liberal,  anti- 
sectarian  views  popular  on  the  frontier  at  that  time.  He 
proposed  to  restore  the  spirit  and  letter  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity. Challenging  the  whole  theological  field  to  debate,  he 
issued  printed  material  from  his  own  press  in  great  quan- 
tities.2 In  1823  he  openly  raised  the  standard  for  a  new 
sect,  and  published  the  "  Christian  Baptist  "  as  a  medium 
for  the  expression  of  his  beliefs.  The  next  year  he  writes, 
"  We  advocate  New  Testamentism."  3  In  1827  the  ortho- 
dox Baptists  disowned  the  new  sect  and  as  a  result  much 
agitation  and  a  division  occurred  in  that  church.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Campbell  formed  new  societies  and  the  sect 
rapidly  spread  over  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio.  Within 
twenty  years  there  were  150,000  members,  and  from  that 
time  on  the  church  has  continued  to  be  a  strong  western 
denomination.4  Creeds  were  discarded.  The  Bible  alone  was 
taken  as  the  standard.  Each  congregation  was  organized 
to  be  independent  of  every  other.  No  church  officer  had  au- 
thority outside  of  the  congregation  that  elected  him.  The 
denomination  finally  chose  the  name  "  Christians  "  and  the 
"Stoneites"  joined  with  them.5  Here  was  another  excellent 
example  of  independent  self-government  asserted  in  religion, 
and  of  the  liberalizing  of  creeds  under  the  influence  of  the 
democratic  movement. 

Campbell  was  a  great  debater,  and  in  1829  at  Cincinnati 
he  entered  into  prolonged  discussion  with  the  great  social 
reformer,  Robert  Owen,  who  denied  the  truth  of  religion. 
For  eight  days  they  debated  before  a  large  gathering  of 

1  Cf.  Davidson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  214,  215. 

5CT.  Venable,  op.  cit.y  p.  220.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  208,  209. 

iCf.  Davidson,  op.  cii.,  p.  215.  iCf.  ibid.,  pp.  216,  217. 
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people  from  many  slates.1  Cincinnati  had  become  the 
great  center  of  discussion  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and 
Campbell,  on  frequent  occasions,  took  the  platform  in  de- 
fense of  his  ideas  against  Catholics,  Universalists,  and  Cal- 
vinists.  These  discussions  were  productive  of  good  to  the 
people,  and  showed  how  every  man  was  allowed  freedom  of 
speech  on  religious  matters. 

At  the  close  of  the  preceding  century  Unitarianism  was 
to  be  found  in  Kentucky,  but  not  until  18 19  was  it  intro- 
duced into  the  great  center  of  learning  at  Transylvania 
University.  During  this  year  Dr.  Holley,  a  Yale  gradu- 
ate, became  president  of  the  school  but  the  discussion  of 
theology  which  followed  ended  in  his  resignation.  Many 
champions  of  his  beliefs  appeared  in  Cincinnati  where  a 
Universal ist  periodical  was  started  in  1829.2 

It  was  not  until  1832  that  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  came  to 
Cincinnati,  as  president  of  Lane  Seminary.  He  represented 
the  rationalism  of  the  new  school  of  New  England  theology 
and  at  once  came  into  opposition  to  the  old  doctrines  of 
Scotch  Calvinism  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  His  ortho- 
doxy was  questioned  but  he  was  acquitted.3  This  liberal 
tendency  in  the  system  of  doctrine  was  destined  to  re- 
sult in  the  division  within  the  Presbyterian  ranks,  known, 
after  1837,  as  Old  and  New  School.  The  Old  School  was 
more  conservative.  It  relied  more  on  the  support  of  the 
South,  and  was  therefore  more  inclined  to  compromise  with 
slavery  and  to  oppose  abolition.4  This  division  was  evi- 
dent in  southern  Ohio. 

In  1846  Cincinnati  had  over  twenty-five  different  sects  and 
divisions  among  her  seventy-six  churches.  The  Methodist 
churches  far  outnumbered  all  others  and  the  Presbyterian 

1  Cf.  ibid.,  pp.  20S,  209. 


1  Cf.  Venable,  op.  cit.,  pp.  221.  222. 

8  Of.  ibid.,  pp.  218,  219. 

*  Cf.  L.  \V.  Bacon,  A  History  of  American  Christianity,  pp.  294- 
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and  Baptist  denominations  came  next.  The  followers  of 
Campbell,  "Christians,"  were  well  represented,  as  we  should 
anticipate  from  the  account  given  of  their  origin  and  leader. 
The  Germans,  from  both  Pennsylvania  and  Europe,  had 
settled  in  the  city  in  large  numbers.  We,  therefore,  find 
eight  German  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Eight  Catholic  churches  represented  the  large  Irish 
and  German  population.  These  facts  show  the  great  variety 
of  religious  belief  entertained  and  tolerated  in  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Ohio  Valley.1 

Out  of  the  "  clash  of  creeds"  and  the  action  and  re- 
action of  divergent  beliefs,  much  real  truth  was  evolved. 
The  intellects  of  men,  put  in  the  background  at  the  time  of 
the  great  revival,  again  asserted  themselves  in  theological 
and  social  discussions.  The  churches  increased  their  mem- 
bership, and  the  leading  sects  published  their  own  periodi- 
cals in  defense  of  their  ideas.  Platform  and  debate  were 
used  to  express  the  opinions  of  leaders.  Currents  of  ex- 
perience and  beliefs  met  in  the  city,  and  from  their  inter- 
action there  evolved  much  to  promote  progress  in  western 
society. 

A  further  examination  of  the  county  historical  collections, 
above  cited  in  the  case  of  Cincinnati,  shows  that  in  each  of 
the  largest  towns  of  the  State  in  1846  there  were  from  five 
to  fourteen  different  sects,  with  a  decided  predominance 
of  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  German  churches.2 
The  degree  of  religious  toleration,  born  of  the  democratic 
ideas  of  Ohio  pioneer  society,  is  clearly  indicated  by  these 
statistics. 

1  6T.  Henry  Howe,  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio  (1847),  p.  218. 
Also  cf.  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  1845,  pp.  81,  82. 

3  Dayton 15  churches 12  different  sects. 

Columbus 17  churches 14  different  sects. 

Zanesville 14  churches 9  different  sects. 

Chillicothe 13  churches 11  different  sects. 

— Cf.  Howe,  op.  cit. 
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In  1850  the  United  States  Census  presented  very  imper- 
fect statistics  relating  to  the  number  of  church  buildings  be- 
longing to  the  various  denominations  in  each  county. 
Nevertheless  they  serve  as  a  guide  in  estimating  the  com- 
parative strength  and  location  of  the  various  sects. 

The  Congregational  church  was  shown  to  be  confined 
practically  to  the  counties  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
state  and  to  Washington  county  where  the  New  England 
settlers  were  most  numerous. 

The  Dutch  and  German  churches  were  most  numerous 
in  those  southern  and  central  counties  where  the  Germans 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Europe  had  largely  settled.1 

Most  of  the  Quakers  were  found  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Slate,  as  was  indicated  in  a  previous  chapter.  The 
''Christians  "  had  ninety  churches,  mostly  in  southern  Ohio. 

Of  course  by  far  the  most  numerous  were  the  churches 
of  those  denominations  whose  history  we  have  followed 
somewhat  in  detail  in  the  previous  pages.  The  Method- 
ists were  far  in  advance  of  the  others  with  1,529  churches. 
The  Presbyterians  had  663  and  the  Baptists  551.  A  sur- 
vey of  these  three  denominations  by  counties  reveals  the 
fact  that  they  were  widely  distributed.  They  flourished 
in  practically  every  county  of  the  State  in  1850. 

The  number  of  Methodist  churches  in  the  different  coun- 
ties varied  from  one  to  fifty-two.  The  largest  number  had 
been  organized  in  Muskingum  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  state.  If  we  take  the  counties  having  twenty  or  more 
churches  of  this  denomination,  it  appears  that,  of  the  thirty 
such  counties,  all  except  seven  were  located  in  the  southern 

*The  German  Reformed  had  71  churches;  the  Lutherans  260 ;  and 
the  Moravians  160.  The  combined  strength  of  these  was  almost  as 
great  as  that  of  the  Baptists.  These  churches  were  found  chiefly  in 
Carroll,  Columbiana,  Coshocton,  Crawford.  Fairfield,  Hamilton, 
Holmes,  Mahoning,  Montgomery,  Perry,  Pickaway,  Pike,  Preble, 
Richland,  Muskingum,  Seneca,  Stark,  Tuscarawas,  and  Wayne  counties. 
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part  of  the  state,  and  that  these  seven  were  situated  in  the 
eastern-central  portion  in  the  palh  of  the  westward-moving 
population  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  All  except 
one  of  the  nine  counties  with  the  largest  number  were  lo- 
cated in  the  southern  part  of  the  slate. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  counties  having  ten  or  more  Pres- 
byterian churches  each,  fifteen  were  located  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  and  most  of  the  others  in  the  east-central 
portion.  Of  the  counties  returning  the  greatest  number  of 
Baptist  churches  only  about  one-half  were  situated  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.1 

Not  only  did  the  multiplication  of  churches  of  different 
sects  in  the  little  frontier  towns  have  important  social  con- 
sequences for  the  particular  community,  but  the  diffusion  of 
the  three  large  denominations  throughout  all  the  counties 
served  to  make  the  state  more  of  a  unit.  People  gathered 
from  the  entire  area  at  large  church  assemblies  and  thus  be- 
came better  acquainted  with  each  other  and  with  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  state.  The  interests  of  religion  gave  a 
point  of  intellectual  contact  and  formed  a  common  basis  for 
larger  than  merely  local  groups. 

It  now  more  clearly  appears  why  there  occurred  that  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  large  religious  denominations  toward 
slavery,  which  was  discussed  in  a  previous  chapter.  The 
large  membership,  in  both  North  and  South,  led  to  a  policy 
of  compromise  and  suppression  of  agitation,  just  as  a  similar 
cause  produced  similar  results  in  the  old  political  parties. 
Southern  Ohio,  where  these  churches  were  most  numerous 
and  where  opinions  and  sympathies  were  most  divided,  was 
naturally  the  scene  of  that  conflict  within  the  denominations 
which  finally  resulted  in  divisions,  North  and  South,  on  the 
slavery  question. 

1  Cf.  Statistics  of  the  United  States— Census  2S50.  table  xiv,  for  the 
basis  of  the  above  statements. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
Early  Social  Life  and  Education  in  Ohio 

Frontier  Social  and  Anti-Social  Conduct  as  Shown  in 
Ohio. — In  the  early  population  the  social  bonds  were  the 
approbation  of  the  community  and  a  common  purpose 
to  subdue  the  new  environment.  Common  dangers  from 
which  all  must  be  protected  and  common  needs  drew  the 
people  together.  Since  men  came  from  widely  separated 
places,  there  was  necessarily  much  toleration  of  differ- 
ent customs  and  beliefs,  but  when  someone,  more  daring 
than  the  rest,  passed  the  limit  he  was  disposed  of  by  exclu- 
sion. Summary  methods  of  justice  were  often  employed  in 
preference  to.  the  more  orderly  process  of  law. 

Many  neighborhoods  became  a  refuge  for  criminals  and 
outcasts  from  the  older  society.  There  was  much  rowdy- 
ism and  fighting  along  the  Ohio.  The  life  of  the  boatmen 
was  rough  and  dangerous  and  hard  conditions  produced  a 
reckless  and  dissipated  class  of  men.1  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  at  a  very  early  date  the  organization  of 
the  "  Regulators  "  to  keep  order  in  some  Kentucky  com- 
munities. This  same  method  was  employed  more  com- 
monly in  Indiana  than  in  Ohio  but  was  not  uncommon  in 
the  latter  state.  When  the  usual  legal  means  were  not 
deemed  sufficient,  the  settlers  were  accustomed  to  rely  on 
their  powers  to  deal  with  the  offenders  directly.  They 
formed  themselves  into  a  company  "  whose  duty  it  was  to 

1  Cf.  A.  B.  Hulbert,  The  Ohio  River,  chap.  x. 
130  [316 
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purge  the  community  of  its  unruly  members."  1  As  :rly 
as  1782  the  Virginia  legislature  had  declared  that  circum- 
stances may  arise  justifying  extra-legal  measures  on  account 
of  the  danger  to  the  peace  of  society.2  This  expresses  very 
well  the  view  of  the  self-confident  frontier  society  and  was 
resorted  to  at  various  times  in  the  early  history  of  Ohio.3 

An  Adams  county  pioneer,  Rev.  J.  B.  Finley,  declared, 
"  No  man  was  permitted  to  insult  another  without  resent- 
ment; and  if  an  insult  was  permitted  to  pass  unavenged,  the 
insulted  party  lost  standing  in  society."  4  Such  a  code  of 
personal  honor  did  not  promote  self-control  and  public 
opinion  in  many  communities  opposed  it.  Confidence  in 
ability  to  take  care  of  one's  own  interests  and  reputa- 
tion was  characteristic  of  the  frontier.  Even  the  camp- 
meetings  were  not  free  from  personal  encounters,  and 
public  gatherings  often  ended  by  settling  differences  in  com- 
bat, especially  when  political  enthusiasm  ran  high.5  The 
early  militia  musters  gave  opportunity  for  the  exhibition 
of  personal  prowess.  The  taverns  along  the  stage  routes, 
where  all  sorts  of  people  met,  were  scenes  of  many  dis- 
turbances. 

This  contentious  spirit  was  well  illustrated  at  a  Fourth 


1  Cf.  J.  E.  Cutler,  Lynch  Law  (1905),  pp.  78-81. 
2Cf.  ibid.,  p.  89. 


3  Cf.  D.  M.  Massie,  Life  of  Nathaniel  Massie,  p.  57.  This  account 
-gives  the  method  of  executing  justice  at  Manchester,  Ohio.  Cf.  B.  S. 
Youngs.  Transactions  of  the  Ohio  Mod-Expedition  against  Shakers, 
This  occurred  in  Warren  county,  near  Lebanon,  in  1810,  as  a  demon- 
stration of  feeling  against  the  methods  of  the  communal  group  known 
as  "  Shakers,"  a  sect  that  resulted  from  the  Kentucky  revival.  We 
have  already  cited  several  examples  of  mob  rule  in  the  abolition  excite- 
ment in  Cincinnati  as  well  as  in  resistance  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

4  Evans  and  Stivers,  History  of  Adams  County,  p.  57. 

:'Cf.  C.  A.  Hanna,  Historical  Collections  of  Harrison  County,  p.  65, 
for  specific  instances. 
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of  July  celebration  in  Lancaster,  Fairfield  counly.  The 
town  was  located  on  Zane's  road,  the  chief  early  high- 
way between  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky.  When  the 
celebration  was  at  its  height  a  stranger  on  his  way  to  settle 
at  Chillicothe  appeared.  Attempts  to  persuade  him  to  stop 
at  Lancaster  were  made.  He,  however,  boasted  of  the  su- 
perior merits  of  Chillicothe.  A  challenge  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter by  combat  followed,  and  a  man  was  selected  from  the 
Lancaster  group  to  fight.  A  ring  was  formed,  the  fight 
was  waged,  and  the  stranger  lost.1 

Along  the  Ohio  River  the  Yankee  appeared  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  Southerner.  The  former  was  more  orderly 
and  law-abiding,  keen  in  business,  devoted  to  the  accustomed 
ways  of  thinking  and  doing  things  so  far  as  these  were 
compatible  with  his  new  surroundings.  The  settlers  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  South  were  more  independent,  com- 
bative in  temper,  generous  in  spirit  and  democratic  in  point 
of  view. 

The  great  majority  of  the  early  settlers  came  into  the 
Northwest  Territory  to  find  a  better  chance,  to  form  a 
commonwealth  based  upon  a  large  degree  of  equal itv  and 
freedom,  and  to  develop  industries  which  should  prove  pro- 
fitable to  all.  The  land  was  fertile  and  the  one  sure  way 
to  prosperity  was  to  promote  and  practice  the  virtues  of  in- 
dusty  and  thrift.  In  such  an  environment  these  character- 
istics became  strongly  marked  and  were  highly  esteemed  by 
society.     Men,  for  the  most  part,  were  on  about  the  same 

1  Cf.  Stimsofi  Collection,  Marietta  Library,  vol.  ii,  pp.  46-52.  Also 
cf.  T.  Ashe,  Account  of  Travels  in  America  in  1806  (181 1),  letter  xxi, 
pp.  191  et  sea.  This  writer  gives  a  description  of  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
in  1806,  in  detail.  On  certain  days  the  town  gave  itself  up  to  practices 
that,  in  his  opinion,  would  identify  the  people  with  untutored  savages. 
He  describes  the  drinking,  gambling,  and  fighting  which  often  inter- 
rupted the  regular  business  of  the  town. 
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economic  level,  there  were  no  distinct  class  divisions,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  any  considerable  amount  of  capital,  there  soon 
developed  much  local  cooperation.  The  settlers  aided  each 
other  at  the  house-raising,  the  planting,  and  the  harvesting". 

Certain  individualistic  tendencies  have  already  been 
pointed  out,  which  were  often  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the 
group.  Many  were  reluctant  to  give  up  the  cherished  right 
to  be  their  own  jury  and  to  inflict  their  own  penalties. 
Many  vices  developed  under  conditions  that  allowed  a  large 
degree  of  freedom  to  the  individual. 

An  examination  of  the  statutes  of  the  first  quarter-century 
of  Ohio's  history  shows  that  such  conditions  as  have  been 
suggested  did  exist,  and  to  a  degree  which  merited  the  at- 
tention of  territorial  and  state  legislatures.  It  becomes 
evident  also  that  the  majority,  realizing  the  real  and  pos- 
sible effects  of  recklessness,  idleness,  and  intemperance,  was 
demanding  from  its  representatives  some  action  to  pro- 
mote the  real  interests  of  the  community  and  the  state  by 
legal  means  instead  of  by  extra-legal  action.  A  great  vari- 
ety of  offenses  accordingly  were  defined  and  penalties  were 
affixed  by  statute. 

Under  the  regime  of  the  territorial  government,  when 
the  governor  and  judges  constituted  the  legislature,  a  law 
was  adopted  from  the  Virginia  code  in  1795,  to  suppress 
gambling.  The  law  embraced  all  sorts  of  gambling,  by  cards, 
dice,  etc.,  and  betting  at  cock-fights,  horse-races  and  other 
sports.  Heavy  fines  were  imposed  and  licenses  were  taken 
away  from  tavern  keepers  who  violated  the  statute.1 

In  1798  a  law  was  adopted  from  the  Kentucky  code  in- 
tended to  control  men  of  wild  habits  who  engaged  in  con- 
tinual fighting.     The  law  prohibited  maiming  by  cutting 


1  Cf.  Laivs  of  Northwest  Territory,  Maxwell 's  Code  (1796),  pp.  206 
et  seq. 
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out  the  tongue,  or  putting-  out  the  eye,  or  biting  the  nose 
or  ear  of  the  opponent  The  penalty  was  one  to  six  months 
'in  prison  and  a  fine  of  $50  to  $1,000.  In  want  of  means 
of  payment  the  offender  might  be  sold  to  service  by  the 
court  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years.1  In  these  laws 
is  evident  the  purpose  of  the  governor  and  judges  to  control 
the  personal  conduct  of  men  so  far  at  least  as  it  tended  to 
become  injurious  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  How  well  they  succeeded  may  not  be 
ascertained  with  any  accuracy,  but  such  attempts  to  control 
are  significant  of  frontier  conditions.  It  is  noteworthy  also 
that,  whereas  most  of  the  laws  of  the  territory  were  adopted 
from  Pennsylvania,  those  cited  above  in  regard  to  personal 
conduct  were  adopted  from  southern  frontier  states  which 
had  had  more  experience  of  the  need  of  such  regulation. 

Under  statehood  the  commonwealth  continued  to  enact 
similar  laws.  In  1805  the  legislature  passed  a  severe  law 
against  duelling,  with  a  penalty  of  $2000  fine  attached,  as 
well  as  sureties  for  good  behavior.  The  penalty  also  in- 
cluded exclusion  from  holding  office  or  exercising  the 
franchise  in  the  future.  If  the  fine  was  not  paid  the  offender 
must  serve  ten  years  in  prison.2 

In  1814  severe  laws  were  again  enacted  against  gambling 
at  horse-races  and  cock-fights.  Importers  of  playing  cards 
were  punished  and  playing  at  taverns  and  public  places  was 
forbidden.3  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  sporting 
centers  had  early  developed  in  the  towns,  especially  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton,  and  Lancaster.  Racing  was  a  sport  es- 
pecially promoted  by  the  southern  settlers  and  a  law  had 

1  Cf.  Laws  of  Northwest  Territory,  1798,  published  at  Cincinnati,  pp. 
7,8. 
*C£  S.  P.  Chase,  Statutes  of  Ohio  (1833),  vol.  i,  p.  441. 
*Cf.  ibid.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  823-825. 
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been  early  adopted  from  the  Kentucky  code  to  improve  the 
breed  of  horses.1  The  Hamilton  Common  attracted  the 
people  for  miles  to  witness  the  sports  and  engage  in  social 
enjoyments. 

Even  as  late  as  1821,  the  law  against  maiming  the  person 
of  an  opponent  was  reenacted,  essentially  as  before  quoted, 
but  with  a  much  severer  penalty,  namely,  three  to  twenty 
years  at  hard  labor.2  In  1825  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting 
bull-baiting  and  cock-fighting,  on  the  ground  that  these  pub- 
lic sports  collected  idle  spectators,  produced  drunkenness, 
rioting  and  vicious  habits  and  tended  to  corrupt  public 
morals.3  This  last  law  cited  is  especially  interesting  be- 
cause it  gives  definite  statement  to  the  grounds  upon  which 
such  restraining  laws  were  based.  Social  pressure  in  the 
community  was  brought  to  bear  upon  those  who  would  not 
conform  to  the  habits  of  thrift,  self-control,  and  obedience 
to  rules  of  conduct,  which  seemed  necessary  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  community.  This  pressure  was  finally  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  legal  restrictions. 

The  beginnings  and  growth  of  temperance  sentiment  in 
the  State  acquire  interest  from  this  point  of  view.  At 
this  early  period  the  use  of  liquor  was  very  common  both 
at  home  and  at  public  gatherings.  A  celebration  was  never 
complete  without  the  good  cheer  represented  in  the  flow- 
ing bowl.  The  tavern  promoted  excessive  drinking.  Men 
were  rendered  worthless  and  a  menace  to  the  community  by 
prolonged  self-indulgence.  Intoxication  became  responsible 
for  much  of  the  social  disorder  of  the  time. 

The  communities  manufactured  their  own  liquor  supply. 

1  Cf.  Lazes  of  NortJnresf  Territory,  1798,  pp.  12-14. 
?  Cf.  Chase,  op.  a't.,  vol.  ii.  p.  1202. 
3  Cf.  ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  1460. 
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The  southern  part  of  the  state,  especially  around  Cincinnati 
and  in  the  southwestern  part  along-  the  River,  produced  large 
quantities  for  export  by  boat  to  southern  markets.  By  this 
means  the  bulk  of  the  grain  was  reduced  and  the  product 
became  more  valuable,  as  long  as  transportation  remained 
difficult  and  expensive.  This  southern  trade  stimulated  the 
industry  more  and  more.  The  evils  of  intemperance,  there- 
fore, became  more  apparent  in  that  part  of  the  State,  as 
was  shown  in  the  experience  of  Chillicothe  which  was  com- 
pelled at  one  time  to  adopt  heroic  measures  to  limit  the 
use  of  intoxicants. 

As  early  as  1799  the  territorial  legislature,  recognizing 
that  excessive  drinking  tended  to  produce  paupers,  author- 
ized the  appointment  of  guardians  for  persons  who  were 
wasting  their  estates  by  excessive  use  of  liquor,  gambling, 
and  idleness.1  The  legislature  was  anxious  that  such  men 
should  not  become  public  charges  upon  the  community  and 
wished  to  check  idleness  and  to  promote  industry. 

The  frontier  churches  began  at  an  early  date  to  oppose 
intemperance  and  personal  vices,  on  moral  grounds.  The 
preachers  and  circuit  riders  had  an  important  part  in  form- 
ing" the  ideals  of  the  people  in  these  matters.  The  West 
offered  to  each  man  an  opportunity,  but  the  opportunity 
could  never  be  realized  if  the  person  rendered  himself  in- 
efficient by  intemperate  habits.  Communities  became  pros- 
perous in  the  rich  environment,  but  this  prosperity  was  hin- 
dered by  the  persons  who  were  unable  to  contribute  their 
share  because  they  had  become  physically  and  morally  un- 
fit. Such  were  the  religious,  moral,  and  practical  views 
which  gradually  developed  on  the  problem  of  intemper- 
ance. 

When  the  American  Temperance  Society  was  organized, 

1  Cf.  Burnet,  Notes,  p.  314. 
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Ohio  scon  joined  the  movement.  In  18: :;  the  State  had 
thirty  branch  societies.1  In  1846  a  large  convention,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  governor,  met  at  Columbus.  Resolutions 
were  passed  condemning  the  waste  of  food  in  the  distillation 
•of  l.'quors,  and  demanding  that  the  people  be  allowed  to  vote 
on  the  local  existence  of  the  traffic.2 

When  the  convention  to  revise  the  Ohio  constitution  met 
in  1850  many  interesting  matters  were  discussed,  but  not  the 
least  interesting  was  the  expression  of  opinion  from  all  parts 
of  the  state  by  petitions,  asking  the  convention  to  authorize 
or  require  the  legislature  specially  to  prohibit  the  traffic  in 
liquors,  or  restrict  it  by  refusing  to  legalize  the  sale.  A 
careful  tabulation  of  these  petitions,  as  they  are  recorded 
in  the  debates  of  the  convention,  shows  that  more  than  300, 
from  over  75  per  cent  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  were  re- 
ceived during  the  session  of  the  convention.  Each  petition 
was  signed  by  from  one  to  1400  persons.  Still  more  signi- 
ficantly, the  counties  which  sent  the  largest  number  of  peti- 
tions, more  than  seven  each,  were  without  exception  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  where  the  traffic  and  its  evils 
were  most  apparent.3 

The  genuineness  of  the  public  opinion  expressed  in  these 
petitions  was  shown  by  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
retailing  ardent  spirits.     This  was  a  subject  which  might 

1  Cf.  Dawson  Burns,  Temperance  History,  vol.  i,  pp.  29,  30.  Also 
Cf.  Fourth  Ammal  Report  cf  American  Temperance  Society  (1831), 
p.  28. 

3  Cf.  ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  279. 

'Petitions:  Muskingum  county,  19;  Guernsey  county,  15;  Belmont 
county,  15;  Morgan  county,  13;  Warren  county,  13;  Hamilton  county, 
11;  Brown  county,  10;  Licking  county,  9;  Ross  county,  9  ;  Clermont 
county,  9;  Preble  county,  8;  Lawrence  county,  8. 
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well  have  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  legislature,  but 

the  committee  of  the  convention,  appointed  to  consider  the 
question,  recommended  that,  "  No  license  to  traffic  in  in- 
toxicating liquors  shall  hereafter  be  granted  in  this  state, 
but  the  General  Assembly  may  by  law  provide  against  the 
evils  resulting-  therefrom."  The  convention  adopted  the 
report  by  a  vote  of  forty-five  yeas  to  thirty-nine  nays.1  The 
section  as  recommended  was  made  a  part  of  Ohio's  second 
constitution.2 

In  spite  of  the  anti-social  elements  and  personal  vices, 
there  was  forming  in  Ohio  a  strong  and  healthy  community 
life.  The  struggle  with  the  environment  was  producing  a 
conscientious,  industrious  and  thoughtful  type.  Where  in- 
dividualistic tendencies  or  unsocial  conduct  became  radically 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  all,  social  pressure  was  exerted 
to  correct  the  conditions. 

Education  a  Factor  in  the  State  s  Progress. — It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  give  a  history  of  education  in  the  State,  but  only 
to  show  the  nature  of  the  early  ideas  on  education  and  how 
they  worked  out  in  practice.  Education  did  not  become 
really  a  matter  of  state  concern,  nor  was  a  system  of  popu- 
lar instruction,  supported  by  public  taxation,  established  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  after  statehood  was  attained.  Neces- 
sarily, the  isolation  of  the  scattered  settlements  long  ren- 
dered instruction  a  local  and  individual  matter. 

Jefferson's  trust  in  the.  common  people  was  based  on  the 
great  confidence  he  placed  in  common  enlightenment.  As 
early  as  1780,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  vest- 
ing certain  escheated  lands  in  Kentucky  in  trustees,  for  a 

1  Cf.  Debates,  vol.  ii,  pp.  694,  695,  for  vcte. 
1  Cf.  Ohio  Cofistihtiien.  IS.5J,  art.  xv,  sec.  0. 
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public  school.1  Five  years  later  the  school  opened  near 
Danville  at  the  private  house  of  a  Presbyterian  minister 
from  Virginia,  Rev.  David  Rice,  who  organized  the  first 
church  in  Cincinnati  a  few  years  later.  The  preacher  often 
served  as  the  teacher  in  the  schools  and  thus  sought  to  ele- 
vate the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  moral  standard  of  the 
community.  Rice's  school  continued  for  nine  years  under 
his  care,  and  in  the  meantime  moved  to  Lexington  where  it 
finally  became  Transylvania  University,  the  first  college  in 
the  Ohio  Valley.  The  Kentucky  legislature  provided  for 
twenty-six  academies  in  the  various  counties  of  the  state 
and  endowed  each  of  them  with  6000  acres  of  land.  These 
were  to  be  the  feeders  of  the  great  central  university.  The 
presidents  of  Transylvania,  during  the  first  half  century, 
were  selected  from  the  frontier  religious  denominations, 
before  described.2 

The  first  college  in  the  Northwest  was  established  at 
Athens  in  1804.  This  institution  was  endowed  with  lands 
granted  to  the  Ohio  Company  by  the  national  government. 
The  New  England  settlers,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Cutler,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  making  this  college  the 
great  center  of  learning  in  the  Territory,  as  Harvard  was 
in  the  East.  But  ideals  such  as  this  do  not  prevail  in  the 
face  of  opposing  economic  and  social  conditions,  and  Athens 
today  is  only  one  of  the  many  small  colleges  of  the  State. 
The  parts  of  the  Territory  were  not  yet  united  by  such  com- 
mon interests  as  would  make  such  a  project  possible.  A 
single  commanding  institution  of  learning  was  not  in  accord 
with  those  local,  individualistic  ideas  of  education  which  led 
to  diffusion  rather  than  to  centralization. 

1  Cf.  Venable,  Beginnings  of  Literary  Cull  ice  in   Ohio  Valley,    pp. 
162  and  164  for  text  of  act. 
*.Cf.  ibid.,  pp.  162-170. 
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A  like  grant  had  been  made  by  the  govern rtient  to  Symmes 
for  the  endowment  of  a  college  ill  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  State.  This  institution,  called  Miami  University,  was 
chartered  five  years  later  than  that  at  Athens  and  was 
located  at  Oxford  in  Butler  county.  The  first  president  of 
the  college  was  Robert  H.  Bishop,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
and  formerly  professor  in  Transylvania  *  an  institution  from 
which  Ohio  drew  many  other  teachers. 

Ohio  soon  became  noted  for  academies  and  small  colleges. 
Partly  because  of  the  isolation  and  difficult  communication 
of  the  early  days,  and  partly  because  of  the  traditions  and 
experience  of  the  settlers,  many  academies  grew  up,  as  the 
antecedents  of  the  colleges.  Some  of  these  institutions 
still  retain  their  preparatory  departments.  The  purpose  of 
these  academies  was  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  am- 
bitious to  fit  themselves  for  leadership  and  so  to  spread  the 
desire  for  learning  until  secondary  and  primary  schools  could 
be  started  in  every  settlement  and  the  system  be  made  really 
democratic.  At  least  eight  colleges  were  established  with- 
in the  first  thirty-five  years  of  Ohio's  history  and  many 
more  academies.  Today  the  colleges  number  at  least  thirty 
and  in  many  cases  the  religious  denominations  still  ex- 
ercise much  control  over  particular  institutions.  The  very 
multiplicity  of  sects  increased  the  number  of  colleges  and 
academies. 

It  is  clear  that  whatever  higher  education  was  pro- 
vided in  Ohio  during  the  first  years  of  its  history,  above 
the  most  elementary  training  given  in  the  home  or  private 
school,  was  largely  controlled  by  religious  sects,  or  by  public- 
spirited  men  who  established  private  academies.  Of  course 
such  education  was  a  matter  of  local  concern  and  there  could 
be  no  uniformity  in  the  instruction.     Whatever  unity  was 

1  Cf.  Venable,  op.  cit.,  p.  176. 
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found  came  as  a  result  of  sectarian  education  when  an  in- 
stitution appealed  to  its  own  denomination  over  a  wider 
area. 

Free  common-school  education,  as  now  understood,  was 
impossible  in  the  pioneer  stage.  Even  today  the  rural  dis- 
tricts are  far  behind  the  towns  in  efficiency.  During  the 
first  half-century  of  Ohio's  history  the  only  efficient  schools 
were  those  in  the  more  densely  populated  communities. 
This  is  shown  by  the  progress  in  improving  the  city  school 
system  made  by  Cincinnati.  The  poverty  of  the  settlers, 
and  especially  the  traditions  of  the  southern  interior  from 
which  so  many  came,  discouraged  extensive  expenditure  for 
schools.  The  taxation  of  all  for  the  education  of  those  who 
could  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  was  at  first  out  of 
the  question.  The  child  who  desired  an  education  and  was 
willing  to  struggle  hard  could  get  it,  but  not  without  an 
effort  akin  to  that  which  mastered  the  physical  environment. 
Most  of  the  education  was  necessarily  of  that  severely 
practical  nature  that  made  the  individual  efficient  to  cope 
with  his  environment.  Home  training  was  more  important 
than  knowledge  of  books. 

Elementary  schools  were  opened,  however,  in  the  New 
England  settlements"  the  year  following  the  first  arrivals. 
The  directors  of  the  Ohio  Company  appropriated  money  for 
the  instruction  of  the  children  of  Marietta,  Belpre,  and 
Waterford.  In  these  communities  education  became  a  mat- 
ter of  common  interest  as  it  had  been  in  New  England. 

This  attitude  was  not  common  to  other  parts  of  the  State. 
The  first  common  school  opened  at  Cincinnati  was  on  the 
subscription  plan,  and  was  organized  by  John  Reily  who 
came  direct  from  Lexington,  Kentucky.1     Private  schools 


1  Cf.  Venable,  Beginnings  of  Literary  Culture  in  the  Ohio  J  'alley,  pp. 
184  et  sea. 
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were  advertised  in  the  Cincinnati  paper  and  instruction  was 
given  in  blockhouse,  church,  or  cabin.  It  was  usual  in 
starting  a  school  for  the  applicant  to  draw  up  an  agree- 
ment slating  what  branches  he  was  able  to  teach  and  what 
compensation  he  expected.  The  paper  was  then  circulated 
for  signatures  and  subscriptions  to  be  paid  in  money  or  in 
produce.  The  tuition  of  poor  children  was  sometimes  paid 
by  public-spirited  men  of  larger  means.  Periods  of  instruc- 
tion were  very  short,  books  were  scarce,  and  there  was 
little  system. 

The  efforts  of  Congress  to  promote  free  common  schools 
in  Ohio  by  the  donation  of  a  large  amount  of  land, 
(A  part),  for  the  support  of  the  system,  at  the  time  when 
the  Territory  was  opened,  were  rendered  almost  futile  by 
the  conditions  of  the  sparsely  settled  frontier  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  settlers.  This  grant  was  made  largely  through 
the  influence  of  some  of  the  New  England  settlers  and  later 
it  formed  the  "foundation  for  a  thoroughly  democratic  sys- 
tem of  free  instruction.  But  as  yet  the  people  were  not 
ready  to  put  in  operation  such  a  plan. 

The  legislature  grossly  misused  its  power  as  trustee  of 
these  lands,  allowing  them  to  be  mismanaged  and  ex- 
ploited for  private  ends.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  acts  of 
the  legislature  from  1802  to  1835  pertained  to  the  disposal 
of  these  lands,  and  the  end  was  confusion  as  well  as  irre- 
parable public  loss.1  A  case  is  recorded  by  Atwater  where 
a  state  senator  secured  for  himself  and  family  seven  entire 
sections.2  Before  1825  these  lands  became  a  burden  instead 
of  a  source  of  income  to  the  State,  as  they  should  have  been 
if  properly  administered. 

yCf.  S.  P.   Orth,   "Administration   in   Ohio."   Columbia  University 
Studies,  vol.  xvi,  nc.  3,  p.  30. 
s  Cf.  History  of  Ohio,  p.  253. 
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It  was  not  until  1819  that  the  attitude  of  the  legislators 
and  their  constituents  began  to  change.  During  this  year 
Mr.  Cutler  of  Marietta  began  the  agitation  for  a  better 
school  system.  In  182 1  the  House  appointed  a  committee 
on  schools  and  school  funds,  of  which  Atwater  was  chair- 
man. The  report  of  this  committee  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  governor  of  seven  commissioners,  one  from 
each  of  the  land  districts  of  the  State,  to  collect  material,  to 
report  to  the  next  assembly  a  system  of  education  for  com- 
mon schools,  and  to  consider  the  best  means  of  administer- 
ing the  fund  set  apart  by  Congress  for  this  purpose.  At- 
water was  again  chairman  and  prepared  a  report  which  was 
printed  and  circulated  over  the  State  in  1823.  In  the  fall  of 
this  same  year,  the  legislature  considered  the  report  and 
quarreled  over  the  matter  during  the  entire  session.  A 
majority  in  each  house  still  opposed  a  system  of  public 
schools  supported  by  taxation,  and  objected  to  the  sale  of 
the  school  lands.  Individual  and  local  interests  were  more 
apparent  than  the  common  need  of  public  instruction. 

In  the  elections  of  1824,  both  school  legislation  and  in- 
ternal improvements  were  political  issues,  and  were  warmly 
discussed.  As  a  result  large  majorities  favoring  these  meas- 
ures were  elected  to  both  houses.  On  January  28,  1825 
the  House  passed  the  canal  bill,  fifty-eight  to  thirteen;  and 
later,  on  February  1,  it  passed  a  common  school  bill,  forty- 
six  to  twenty-four.1  These  votes  show  that  there  was 
more  opposition  to  the  school  bill  than  to  the  construction 
of  canals.  This  probably  means  that  economic  interest  was 
much  more  apparent  in  one  measure  than  in  the  other. 
That  no  real  public  opinion  had  yet  been  aroused  in  support 
of  public  education  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  years 
the  new  school  law  had  very  little  effect  in  increasing  the 


Cf.  House  Journal,  pp.  318  and  332  for  votes. 
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local  efficiency  of  the  schools.  The  twenty-four  negative 
votes  on  the  school  law  came  from  outside  the  New  Eng- 
land settlements,  from  the  sections  of  the  state  where  tra- 
ditions would  naturally  he  most  opposed  to  the  system. 

The  bill  granted,  as  we  should  expect,  practically  com- 
plete local  autonomy  in  school  matters,  so  that  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  was  a  slow  process.  Unified  organization 
has  scarcely  yet  been  achieved.  The  permission  to  the  local- 
ity to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  public  instruction  enabled 
the  communities  to  go  forward  as  fast  as  public  senti- 
ment approved.  Ten  years  later,  in  1836,  the  governor 
said  in  his  message;  "  Our  system  of  education  is  languish- 
ing in  proportion  to  our  other  improvements."  At  this 
time  no  standard  of  education  had  yet  been  established  be- 
cause every  locality  managed  its  own  affairs  and  laws  passed 
by  the  legislature  were  allowed  to  go  unenforced.  The  bet- 
ter schools  of  the  State  were  not  free.  It  was  the  common 
practice  to  continue  the  instruction  free,  as  long  as  the  state 
money,  distributed  according  to  the  valuation  of  the  district 
not  the  number  of  pupils,  lasted.  Then  the  school  was  con- 
tinued by  charging  a  tuition  for  further  instruction.  This 
plan  left  the  poor  children  to  get  on  as  best  they  could. 
The  average  length  of  the  school  session  was  less  than 
twenty  weeks.  The  local  taxing  power  was  rarely  used, 
and  the  funds  derived  from  the  school  lands  and  the  State 
proved  wholly  inadequate. 

The  public  schools  were  so  poorly  managed  that  private 
schools  continued  to  hold  an  important  place,  and,  in  many 
places,  multiplied  even  more  rapidly  than  the  public  schools. 
The  first  superintendent  of  schools  reported  in  1837  a  little 
less  than  one-half  as  many  private  as  public  schools  in  the 
entire  state.1     If  we  compute,  from  this  report,  the  ratio  of 

1  Cf.  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  (1837),  gives  by  counties  the 
number  of  each. 
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the  private  schools  to  the  whole  number  of  schools  in  each 
county,  we  find  the  largest  proportion  of  private  schools  out- 
side of  the  areas  occupied  by  the  New  England  population, 
and  especially  large  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  and  in 
the  sparsely  settled  western  counties.  There  was  also  a 
tendency  for  the  proportion  of  private  schools  to  decrease 
in  the  more  densely  populated  counties,  because  in  these  cen- 
ters wealth  was  increasing,  the  people  were  more  progres- 
sive, and  the  common  schools  became  more  efficient. 

The  superintendent  had  asked  the  legislature  that  he  be 
given  a  centralized  control  over  the  entire  system,  but  this 
was  not  granted  because  the  law-makers  were  always  re- 
luctant to  place  much  power  in  one  man's  hands.  The  in- 
dependent office  of  superintendent  lasted  for  three  years 
only.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  demand  was  successfully 
made  that  the  duties  of  this  officer  be  transferred  to  the  sec- 
retary of  state.  -Before  the  office  was  abolished,  however, 
it  had  proved  its  usefulness.  The  number  of  schools  had 
been  greatly  increased  and  the  enrollment  had  doubled.  A 
state  school  tax  was  provided  and  teachers'  institutes  were 
established.  Public  interest  had  begun  to  be  aroused,  but, 
after  the  abolition  of  the  office,  both  interest  and  efficiency 
again  rapidly  declined. 

In  his  report  in  1844,  the  secretary  of  state  declared, 
"  No  other  interest  of  the  State  has  been  so  fearfully  neg- 
lected .  .  .  The  principal  obstacles  are  the  inefficiency  of 
township  and  district  superintendence,  the  incompetency  of 
teachers,  and  the  absence  of  action,  sympathy  and  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  parents."  *  Here  are  pointed  out 
the  real  difficulties  and  the  reason  for  failure  to  make  public 
instruction  a  success. 

To  sum  up  the  progress  of  the  half-century,  it  appears 


1  Retort  of  the  Secretary  of  State  (1844),  p.  5. 
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that  at  first  schools  were  matters  of  local  concern  entirely 
and  largely  private;  that  there  was  no  state  control  by  a 
superintendent  until  1837,  and  then  for  only  three  years; 
that  the  school  lands,  through  gross  mismanagement,  were 
entirely  inadequate  for  the  purpose  intended;  that  there 
was  no  state  tax  for  education  until  1839,  and  no  regular 
system  of  local  taxation  at  all  during  that  period.  During 
no  year  were  the  public  schools  in  session,  on  an  average, 
more  than  twenty-two  weeks.  Usually  they  were  not  open 
so  long  as  that.1 

Although  efforts  were  made  to  promote  a  general  system 
of  education  by  grants  of  land  from  the  government  in  each 
locality,  such  a  plan  proved  futile  in  the  face  of  frontier 
conditions.  The  State  was  actively  promoting  its  material 
prosperity  by  creating  a  system  of  internal  waterways  and 
roads,  and  it  left  the  training  of  its  youth  to  the  localities, 
each  community  being  left  free  to  choose  the  method 
and  extent  of  training  according  to  its  own  ideas  and 
traditions.  The  results  of  isolation  and  local  policy 
persisted  longer  in  education  than  in  other  spheres  of 
activity.  Ideals  of  a  unified  and  well-directed  free  common- 
school  system  for  all  had  to  be  developed  gradually  in  the 
minds  of  the  pioneers  of  Ohio.  That  a  man  should  be  taxed 
to  support  an  institution  of  which  he  made  no  use,  for  a 
long  time,  seemed  out  of  harmony  with  frontier  ideas.  That 
there  was  any  need  of  uniformity  in  the  system  of  educa- 
tion was  not  perceived  by  a  people  not  yet  deeply  con- 
scious of  united  interests  in  a  great  commonwealth.  The 
utility  of  a  system  of  instruction,  provided  with  adequate 
funds  to  bring  its  advantages  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  did  not 
appear  so  evident  as  the  utility  of  improved  means  of  trans- 

1  Cf.  Orth, op.  cit.t  p.  74.  Here  is  given  a  table  of  statistics  upon  which 
the  above  conclusions  are  based. 
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portaffbn  and  the  development  of  industry,  which  would 
give  to  every  man  the  chance  to  earn  a  good  living  if  he  was 
willing  to  work  for  it. 

There  were  other  means  of  education  to  supplement  and 
even  to  take  the  place  of  formal  instruction.  The  people's 
debating  societies  were  organized,  of  which  both  old  and 
young  became  members.  Henry  Clay  was  active  in  such  a 
society  soon  after  coming  from  Virginia.  Thomas  Ewing 
and  Thomas  Corwin,  two  of  Ohio's  most  gifted  statesmen, 
became  members  of  debating  societies,-  the  former  at  Athens 
where  he  was  attending  college,  the  latter  at  Lebanon. 
These  associations  allowed  the  expression  of  individuality, 
and  developed  the  ability  for  independent  thought  and  the 
power  to  form  correct  opinions.  Self-control  was  strength- 
ened as  men  learned  to  give  due  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
others.     Leadership  was  given  a  chance  to  prove  itself. 

Public  debates  were  common  on  matters  of  religion  and 
politics.  Men  acquired  the  habit  of  attending  these  gather- 
ings and  thus  the  platform  became  a  means  of  popular  in- 
struction. Information  was  disseminated,  and  practical  in- 
telligence was  increased,  stimulated  by  social  action  and  reac- 
tion. Ideas  were  interchanged  at  camp-meetings,  celebrations, 
debates,  and  court  sessions.  The  courts  especially  were  in- 
fluential in  informing  people  as  to  the  rights  and  duties  of 
citizenship.  The  Ohio  Valley  naturally  became  the  arena 
of  party  politics  and  the  struggle  over  slavery.  Social  life 
and  institutions  were  in  a  plastic  condition  in  Ohio  at  this 
period. 

Some  centers  in  the  state  were  far  ahead  of  others  in  both 
material  and  intellectual  advancement.  None  had  developed 
so  rapidly  as  Cincinnati.  We  have  already  indicated  the 
extensive  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  this  me- 
tropolis of  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  heterogeneous  population 
from  southern,  central,  and  northern  states,  as  well  as  from 
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Europe;  the  various  environments  from  which  they  came; 
the  ideals  and  traditions  brought  along,  and  the  experiences 
of  lives  mingled  in  this  center  of  trade  and  culture,  alto- 
gether contributed  to  make  it  a  most  interesting  society. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  said  of  the  city  in  1834,  "  With 
an  eclectic  society  drawn  from  the  finest  and  best  cultivated 
classes  of  the  older  states,  there  was  in  the  general  tone  of 
life  a  breadth  of  ideas,  a  liberality  and  freedom,  which  came 
from  the  consorting  together  of  persons  of  different  habits 
of  living."  1 

In  this  city  education,  politics,  religion,  and  literary  ac- 
tivity of  all  kinds  registered  their  earliest  and  highest  de- 
velopment in  the  State;  here  gathered  the  potent  forces  01 
change  in  the  new  western  society,  and  here  progress  was 
recorded. 

Concentration  of  population  and  increasing  interest  in 
education,  caused  Cincinnati  in  1829  to  pass  laws  giving  an 
independent  organization  to  the  city  schools  and  granting 
power  to  levy  special  taxes  for  the  purpose.  Ten  new  build- 
ings were  provided  for  and  a  board  of  education  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  city  council. 

The  western  teachers  in  183 1  organized  at  Cincinnati  an 
association,  called  the  "  Western  Literary  Institute  and 
College  of  Professional  Teachers."  The  purpose  was  to 
promote  more  efficient  private  and  public  education.  It  was 
loyally  encouraged  by  pulpit,  platform  and  press.  Meetings 
occurred  annually  for  ten  years,  with  delegates  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia  and  a  half-dozen  other  southern  states. 
The  best  scholars  of  the  time  addressed  these  gatherings 
where  talent  and  zeal  came  together,  and  where  local  pre- 
judices were  forgotten  in  the  enthusiasm  for  a  common  pur- 

1  Cf.  Venable,  Beginnings  of  Literary  Culture,  p.  420. 
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pose.  The  association  was  effective  in  securing  the  office 
of  state  superintendent  of  schools  in  Ohio,  and  was  directly 
influential  in  promoting  rapid  progress  in  the  city  schools 
of  Cincinnati.1 

The  first  newspaper  in  the  State  was  published  in  Cin- 
cinnati by  William  Maxwell  in  1793.  It  was  called,  "  The 
Centinel  of  the  Northwest  Territory."  Its  motto  was, 
"  open  to  all  parties  but  influenced  by  none."  Other  pub- 
lications followed  rapidly  both  in  Cincinnati  and  in  other 
towns,  until  Atwater  estimated,  in  1838,  that  there  were  at 
least  100  weekly  papers  at  that  time  besides  many  other 
periodicals.2  These  papers,  for  the  most  part,  printed  only 
local  and  foreign  news.  Therefore  it  was  long  before  the 
newspaper  acted  as  a  strong  influence  to  promote  unity  by 
informing  all  parts  of  the  State  as  to  what  the  other  parts 
were  doing  and  thinking. 

From  the  first  there  were  periodicals  devoted  to  party 
interests  or  the  propagation  of  certain  beliefs.  These  pub- 
lications tended  to  spread  over  as  wide  an  area  as  the  inter- 
ests which  they  represented.  In  this  field  also  Cincinnati 
led  the  other  sections  of  the  State.  Among  the  city's  popu- 
lation more  interests  were  represented,  more  ideas  sought 
expression,  and  more  beliefs  required  defense.  Theological, 
political  and  social  opinions  waxed  warm.  Faiths  were  de- 
fended by  zealous  advocates,  parties  were  supported  by  the 
press,  the  status  of  foreigners  was  discussed,  and  the  strug- 
gle against  abolition  grew  violent. 

Judge  James  Hall,  who  published  the  "  Western  Monthly 
Magazine  "  at  Cincinnati,  stated  in  1835  that  the  articles  of 
the  last  volume  had  been  written  by  thirty-seven  different 
persons  known  to  the  editor,  besides  others  whose  identity 


1  Cf.  Atwater,  History  of  Ohio,  pp.  291  et  seq. 
1 History  of  Ohio,  pp.  320,  321. 
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was  not  revealed.  Of  these  thirty-seven  persons,  nineteen 
resided  outside  the  State,  in  West,  South,  and  East.  The 
city  had  become  a  center  for  the  expression  of  the  opinions 
of  men.1 

The  "Cincinnati  Miscellany  "  for  1845,  (pp.  107-108), 
recorded  twelve  daily  newspapers,  (nine  in  English  and  three 
in  German).  Of  these,  four  were  Democratic  and  four 
were  Whig.  There  were  also  fourteen  independent  week- 
lies, besides  weekly  editions  issued  by  several  of  the  dailies. 
In  addition,  thirteen  monthlies  were  devoted  to  literary,  re- 
ligious, political,  educational,  and  scientific  subjects.  It  is 
evident  that  in  such  a  community  freedom  of  expression 
was  the  rule  and  public  opinion  was  being  shaped  by  power- 
ful forces. 

Although  Ohio  was  backward  during  the  first  half- 
century  in  establishing  a  free  school  system  supported  by 
taxation  and  administered  for  the  benefit  of  all,  forces  were 
at  work  to  disseminate  knowledge  and  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  more  democratic  system.  Individuality  could 
not  be  made  to  fit  a  common  mould  but  each  locality  was  de- 
veloping to  the  point  where  it  could  see  that  there  were  a 
great  many  interests  in  which  the  communities  of  the  State 
were  much  alike  and  upon  which,  as  upon  internal  improve- 
ments, common  action  would  result  in  greater  efficiency  and 
progress. 

This  freedom,  typical  of  the  West,  may  be  strongly  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  East  by  reference  to  a  letter  of  Dr. 
William  E.  Channing,  published  in  the  "  Messenger "  at 
Cincinnati  in  1836.  Of  Boston  he  says,  "Among  all  its 
virtues  it  does  not  abound  in  a  tolerant  spirit.  The  yoke 
of  opinion  is  a  heavy  one,  often  crushing  individuality  of 
judgment  and  action  .  .  .  Opinion   is  less   individual,   or 

1 Cf.  Venable,  op.  cits,  pp.  376,  377. 
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runs  more  in  masses,  and  often  rules  with  a  rod  of  iron." 
Channing  speaks  further  in  praise  of  the  West,  "  I  desire," 
he  says,  "  to  see  a  new  form  of  society.  I  hear  of  the  de- 
fects of  the  West;  but  I  learn  that  a  man  there  feels  him- 
self to  be  a  man  and  that  he  has  a  self-respect,  which  is 
not  always  found  in  older  communities;  that  he  speaks  his 
mind  freely  .  .  .  ."  In  reply  to  an  invitation  to  come  to 
Cincinnati  to  preach,  Dr.  Channing  says,  "  I  should  do  it 
cheerfully  if  I  could  ....  I  fear  the  habits,  rules,  and  cri- 
ticisms under  which  I  have  grown  up  have  not  left  me  the 
freedom  and  courage  which  are  needed  in  the  style  of  ad- 
dress best  suited  to  the  western  people  ...  I  have  labored 
to  be  a  free  man  but,  in  the  state  of  the  ministry  and  society 
here,  freedom  is  a  hard  acquisition."  1 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  details  of  the  first  chapter  were  presented  because 
environment  and  the  material  development  of  a  new  state 
shape  progress  along  political,  religious,  educational,  and 
social  lines.  This  intimate  connection  has  been  emphasized 
throughout  the  succeeding  chapters. 

Chapter  II. — Not  only  the  environment  to  which  the 
settlers  came,  but  also  the  stamp  which  their  previous  ma- 
terial and  social  surroundings  had  put  upon  them  was  of 
the  greatest  importance.  The  sources  of  Ohio's  population 
were  discussed  with  the  object  of  determining  what  sort  of 
people  came  to  mingle  in  the  new  commonwealth.  The 
back-country  regions  of  the  older  states  had  attracted  and 
developed  a  strong,  aggressive,  individualistic,  and  democra- 
tic type.  Many  had  come  to  these  regions  with  a  bitter 
experience  of  religious  and  political  oppression  either  in 
Europe  or  in  the  American  colonies. 

'Venablc,  op.  cit.,  pp.  75,  76. 
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Settlers  from  all  the  older  frontier  came  to  mingle  in 
southern  Ohio,  when  the  borders  were  extended  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century.  Their  new  environ- 
ment emphasized  the  same  qualities  as  the  old;  the  virtues 
of  industry  and  thrift  were  intensified;  men  of  action  and 
individual  initiative  were  attracted;  great  soldiers,  states- 
men, and  captains  of  industry  were  developed.  Restless 
nervous  energy  worked  itself  out  in  invention  and  a  master- 
ful grasp  of  material  things.  The  individual  had  a  chance 
to  prove  himself. 

Chapter  III. — Democracy  and  the  spirit  of  individual  free- 
dom were  shown  in  the  opposition  to  the  aristocratic  con- 
trol of  the  territorial  government,  and  in  the  demand  for 
statehood.  The  constitution  of  the  new  state  incorpor- 
ated the  principles  of  manhood  suffrage  and  popular  control 
through  the  legislature,  unrestricted  by  any  veto-power. 
The  strong  original  tendency  of  the  settlers  toward  local 
self-government  was  intensified  by  the  isolation  of  the  com- 
munities and  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  territorial  gov- 
ernor. The  first  constitution  extended  the  principle  of 
popular  election  to  local  officers  and  made  self-government 
a  reality. 

Some  serious  abuses  resulted  from  the  grant  of  unlimited 
power  to  the  legislature.  The  efficiency  of  the  courts  was 
impaired,  the  school  funds  were  wasted,  personal  legislation 
was  encouraged,  and  the  State  finances  were  misused  in 
public  works.  The  idea  of  local  independence  was  applied 
to  the  whole  State  in  the  struggle  against  the  power  of  the 
national  government  in  the  bank  and  slavery  controversies. 

All  these  democratic  tendencies  and  principles  were  na- 
tural to  a  people  many  of  whom  had  been  the  loyal  followers 
of  Jefferson  before  coming  to  the  State,  and  most  of  whom 
were  influenced  by  the  desire  for  individual  opportunity 
and  equality  in  their  efforts  to  realize  their  hopes. 
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Clwpter  IV. — Different  opinions  upon  the  question  of 
slavery  were  to  be  expected  among  a  people  gathered  from 
New  England,  the  border  states,  and  the  South  itself.  A 
majority  was  in  favor  of  excluding  slavery  from  Ohio  soil 
but  looked  with  indifference  upon  the  institution  as  such. 
In  fact  southern  Ohio  soon  became  aware  that  it  was  a  good 
business  proposition  to  retain  slave  labor  in  the  South.  The 
coming  of  free  negroes  was  discouraged  by  harsh  laws,  be- 
cause such  immigrants  were  economically  inferior  and  were 
held  in  contempt. 

Agitation  against  slavery  through  the  churches,  societies, 
and  the  press  was  begun  early  in  Ohio.  It  was  carried 
on  largely  by  men  who  came  from  the  border  states  or  the 
South  itself.  This  agitation  aroused  no  strong  opposition 
before  1830.  After  this  date  the  South  showed  greater  in- 
tolerance, and  agitation  threatened  the  friendly  and  profit- 
able relations  between  the  two  sections.  Pressure  was  at 
once  exerted  in  southern  Ohio  to  suppress  abolition.  In 
spite  of  mob  violence  and  persecution,  the  anti-slavery  forces 
increased.  The  underground  system  was  aiding  escaping 
slaves  and  the  angry  slave-holders  were  insisting  on  more 
stringent  laws.  Ohio  responded  with  a  severe  fugitive- 
slave  law,  and  condemned  by  legislative  resolution  the  con- 
duct of  abolitionists. 

Increased  pressure  from  the  South  secured  a  national 
fugitive  act  which  made  Ohio  more  than  ever  a  hunting 
ground  for  slaves,  and,  in  many  cases,  invaded  the  cherished 
rights  of  citizens.  State  clashed  with  national  authority 
.and  pride  asserted  itself.  The  outside  pressure  from  the 
South  itself  unified  factions  within  the  State  and  gathered 
the  forces  opposing  slavery  into  the  new  Republican  Party. 

Chapters  V  and  VI. — Along  with  the  back-country  popu- 
lation from  Pennsylvania  and  the  South,  the  three  great 
frontier  religious  denominations  were  introduced  into  south- 
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ern  Ohio.  Their  organization  and  beliefs  were  adapted  to 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  early  settlers. 
After  the  Kentucky  revival  many  new  sects,  organized  on 
more  democratic  principles,  appeared.  The  parent  churches 
themselves  underwent  changes.  Independence  of  thought 
and  expression  in  matters  of  religion  was  maintained  from 
the  first.  Each  little  town  soon  came  to  have  several  dif- 
ferent sects.  Men  learned  at  least  to  tolerate  differences  of 
beliefs  and  to  work  together  for  certain  common  ends. 

The  conduct  of  individuals  in  western  society  showed 
the  freedom  from  conventions  and  restraints  of  the  older 
states.  The  initiative,  energy  and  self-reliance  were  all  im- 
portant qualities  on  the  frontier.  It  was  inevitable  that,  in 
some  persons,  these  and  other  characteristics  should  develop 
to  a  point  which  endangered  the  interests  of  all.  Social 
pressure  was  therefore  exerted  in  order  to  promote  the 
peace,  order,  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  community. 

The  evolution  of  a  system  of  education  in  the  State  was 
slow.  The  price  of  learning  was  persistent  individual  ef- 
fort. There  was  no  free  public  instruction  for  many  years. 
Private  schools  and  academies  were  established  but  he  who 
would  enjoy  their  advantages  must  be  willing  to  make  the 
struggle.  The  conditions  of  the  frontier  and  the  traditions 
of  the  settlers  long  rendered  public  instruction  inefficient  and 
inadequate.  The  early  misuse  of  the  public  lands,  granted 
for  the  support  of  education,  showed  how  little  the  need  of 
education  as  a  common  policy  was  recognized  by  the  legis- 
lators. After  1825,  as  the  State  became  more  of  a  unit, 
instruction  was  gradually  organized  on  a  more  democratic 
basis  and  was  more  adequately  provided  for  by  State  and 
local  taxes. 

Thus  to  Ohio  came  many  different  elements  of  popula- 
tion with  various  customs  and  beliefs.  The  isolation  of  one 
community  from  another,  for  many  years  made  local  inter- 
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ests  dominant.  The  early  separation  of  one  individual 
from  another  made  possible  only  a  limited  cooperation. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  people  who  moved 
into  Ohio  had  many  common  ideas  and  purposes.  Demo- 
cracy and  individualism  were  characteristic  of  most  of  the 
settlers.  The  environment  placed  a  premium  on  certain 
personal  qualities.  Each  settler  valued  highly  the  chance 
to  succeed. 

Cooperation,  which  began  in  the  local  group,  was  soon 
extended  over  wider  areas.  The  spirit  of  independence 
became  modified  by  the  needs  of  larger  communities.  Ways 
of  communication  were  developed  between  local  units.  The 
State  finally  took  up  the  policy  of  internal  improvements  be- 
cause it  became  clear  that  all  sections  would  be  benefited 
by  a  policy  which  one  community  could  not  carry  out  alone. 
The  State  as  a  whole  promoted  the  organization  and  main- 
tenance of  a  common  school  system  when  it  was  recognized 
that  by  this  means  the  interests  of  all  the  communities  would 
be  better  served.  Industries,  developing  the  natural  re- 
sources, soon  demanded  protection  by  tariff  legislation. 
Ohio's  delegation  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  a 
unit  in  favor  of  the  bills  passed  in  1816,  1824  and  1828. 

Thus  did  common  interests  appear  and  cooperation  spread 
over  wider  areas.  Decentralization,  which  was  natural  for 
the  early  settlements,  gradually  changed  into  common  ac- 
tion for  certain  ends,  made  necessary  in  order  to  realize  the 
original  purposes  of  the  settlers.  The  extent  of  the  co- 
operation and  the  methods  of  its  realization  were  decided 
not  by  an  aristocratic  governing  class  but,  through  the  forms 
of  democratic  government,  by  the  people  themselves. 
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PREFACE 

This  monograph  does  not  claim  to  treat  exhaustively, 
nor  to  offer  a  final  solution  of  all  the  problems  which  have 
been  connected  with  the  marriage  of  kin.  The  time  has  not 
yet  come  for  a  final  work  on  the  subject,  for  the  systematic 
collection  of  the  necessary  statistics,  which  can  only  be  done 
by  governmental  authority,  has  never  been  attempted.  The 
statistics  which  have  been  gathered,  and  which  are  presented 
in  the  following  pages,  are  fragmentary,  and  usually  bear 
upon  single  phases  of  the  subject,  but  taken  together  they 
enable  us  better  to  understand  many  points  which  have  long 
been  in  dispute. 

The  need. for  statistics  of  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of 
consanguineous  marriages  has  been  strongly  felt  by  many 
far-sighted  men.  G.  H.  Darwin  and  A.  H.  Huth  have 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  have  the  subject  investigated  by  the 
British  Census,  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell  has  recently  urged  that 
the  United  States  Census  make  such  an  investigation.1  An- 
other motive  for  undertaking  this  present  work,  aside  from 
the  desire  to  study  the  problems  already  referred  to,  has 
been  to  test  the  widely  prevalent  theory  that  consanguinity 
is  a  factor  in  the  determination  of  sex,  the  sole  basis  of 
which  seems  to  be  the  Prussian  birth  statistics  of  Dusing, 
which  are  open  to  other  interpretations. 

The  stock  illustrations  from  isolated  communities  have 
been  omitted  as  too  difficult  to  verify,  and  little  space  has 

1  C/.  Bell,  "A  Few  Thoughts  Concerning  Eugenics."  In  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  March,  1908. 
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been  given  to  the  results  of  the  inbreeding  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, for  although  such  results  are  of  great  value  to  Biology, 
they  are  not  necessarily  applicable  to  the  human  race. 

The  writer  regrets  that  it  is  impossible  here  to  acknowl- 
edge all  his  obligations  to  those  who  have  assisted  him  in 
the  preparation  of  this  work.  Such  acknowledgement  is 
due  to  the  many  genealogists  and  other  friends  who  have 
kindly  furnished  detailed  cases  of  consanguineous  marriage. 
For  more  general  data  the  writer  is  especially  indebted  to 
Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  to  Dr.  Martin  W.  Barr,  to 
Professor  William  H.  Brewer  of  Yale  University,  and  to 
Dr.  Lee  W.  Dean  of  the  University  of  Iowa.  In  the  pre- 
paration of  the  manuscript  the  suggestions  and  criticisms 
of  Professors  Franklin  H.  Giddings  and  Henry  L.  Moore 
have  been  invaluable. 

G.  B.  L.  A. 

March,  1908. 
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CHAPTER  I 
Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  present  in  a  concise  form 
and  without  bias  or  prejudice,  the  most  important  facts  in 
regard  to  consanguineous  marriages,  their  effects  upon  so- 
ciety, and  more  particularly  their  bearing  upon  American 
social  evolution.  The  problems  to  be  considered  are  not 
only  those  which  relate  primarily  to  the  individual  and 
secondarily  to  the  race,  such  as  the  supposed  effect  of  blood 
relationship  in  the  parents  upon  the  health  and  condition  of 
the  offspring;  but  also  the  effect,  if  any,  which  such  mar- 
riages have  upon  the  birth-rate,  upon  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  at  birth,  and  the  most  fundamental  problem  of  all,  the 
relative  frequency  with  which  consanguineous  marriages 
take  place  in  a  given  community. 

No  thorough  and  systematic  study  of  the  subject  has  ever 
been  made,  and  could  not  be  made  except  through  the  agency 
of  the  census.  The  statistical  material  here  brought  to- 
gether is  fragmentary  and  not  entirely  satisfactory,  but  it 
is  sufficient  upon  which  to  base  some  generalizations  of 
scientific  value.  The  sources  of  these  data  are  largely 
American.  Little  attempt  is  made  to  study  European  ma- 
terial, or  to  discuss  phases  of  the  problem  which  are  only  of 
local  concern.  Some  topics,  therefore,  which  have  fre- 
quently been  treated  in  connection  with  the  general  subject 
of  consanguineous  marriages  are  here  ignored  as  having  no 
scientific  interest,  as  for  instance  that  of  the  so-called  "  mar- 
riages of  affinity,"  which  has  been  so  warmly  debated  for 
the  past  fifty  years  in  the  British  Parliament. 
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For  obvious  reasons  it  will  often  be  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  different  degrees  of  consanguinity,  but 
wherever  possible  the  degree  will  be  specified.  It  is  prob- 
able that  where  a  number  of  marriages  are  vaguely  given 
as  consanguineous,  few  are  more  distant  than  second 
cousins,  for  in  the  United  States  especially,  distant  relation- 
ships are  rarely  traced  except  by  genealogists.  In  designat- 
ing degrees  of  relationship  the  common  terminology  will  be 
used,  as  in  the  following  table,  expressing,  however,  the 
rather  clumsy  expression,  "  first  cousin  once  removed  "  by 
the  simpler  form  "  iyi  cousin." 


Son 


■Grandson Gr-grandson — Gr-gr-grandson. 


<> 

« 

.5 
0 

\po 

0 

V) 

►H 

Parent " 


*-  Daughter — Granddau. — Gr-granddau. — Gr-gr-granddau. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  literature  of  consanguineous 
marriage  is. of  a  controversial  rather  than  of  a  scientific  na- 
ture, and  a  search  for  statistical  evidence  for  either  side  of 
the  discussion  reveals  surprisingly  little  that  is  worthy  of 
the  name.  Yet  men  of  high  scientific  standing  have  repeat- 
edly made  most  dogmatic  assertions  in  regard  to  the  results 
of  such  unions,  and  have  apparently  assumed  that  no  proof 
was  necessary.  For  example,  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine 
"  cannot  see  why  the  men  who  discovered  the  use  of  fire, 
and  selected  the  wild  forms  of  certain  animals  for  domestica- 
tion and  of  vegetables  for  cultivation,  should  not  find  out 
that  children  of  unsound  constitution  were  born  of  nearly 
related  parents."  1 


1  Maine,  Early  Lazv  and  Custom,  p.  228. 
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Much  space  is  given  to  the  alleged  "  innate  horror  of 
incest,"  and  frequent  appeals  are  made  to  Scripture,  wrongly 
assuming  that  the  marriage  of  cousins  is  prohibited  in  the 
Mosaic  Law. 

The  origin  of  *  prohibited  degrees  "  is  only  conjectural. 
The  Christian  Church  apparently  borrowed  its  prohibitory 
canons  from  the  Roman  Law,1  and  a  dispensation  is  still 
necessary  before  a  Catholic  can  marry  his  first  cousin. 
However,  such  dispensations  have  always  been  easy  to  ob- 
tain, especially  by  royal  families,  and  even  the  marriage  of 
uncle  and  niece  sometimes  occurs,  as  among  the  Spanish 
Habsburgs,  and  as  recently  as  1889  in  the  House  of  Savoy. 

The  prohibition  of  the  marriage  of  first  cousins  was  re- 
moved in  England  by  the  Marriage  Act  of  1540,2  but  by 
this  time  the  idea  of  the  harmfulness  of  kinship  marriage 
was  so  thoroughly  impressed  upon  the  people  that  they  were 
very  prone  to  look  askance  at  such  unions,  and  if  they  were 
followed  by  any  defective  progeny,  the  fact  would  be  noted, 
and  looked  upon  as  a  chastisement  visited  upon  the  parents 
for  their  sin.  Naturally  the  idea  became  proverbial,  and  in 
some  places  it  has  influenced  the  civil  law. 

Perhaps  the  first  printed  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
America  is  from  the  pen  of  Noah  Webster,  in  an  essay  which 
should  be  as  interesting  to  the  spelling  reformer  as  to  the 
sociologist.3  He  writes:  "  It  iz  no  crime  for  brothers  and 
sisters  to  intermarry,  except  the  fatal  consequences  to  so- 
ciety; for  were  it  generally  practised,  men  would  become  a 
race  of  pigmies.     It  iz  no  crime  for  brothers'  and  sisters' 


1  Luckock,  History  of  Marriage,  p.  282. 

2  Child,    "On    Marriages    of    Consanguinity,"    in   Medic o-Chirurgical 
Review,  April,  1862,  p.  469. 

3  Webster,  Collection  of  Essays  and  Fugitiv  Writings  on  Moral,  His- 
torical, Political  and  Religious  Subjects,  1790,  p.  322. 
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children  to  intermarry,  and  this  iz  often  practised ;  but  such 
near  blood  connections  often  produce  imperfect  children. 
The  common  peeple  hav  hence  drawn  an  argument  to  proov 
such  connections  criminal;  considering  weakness,  sickness 
and  deformity  in  the  offspring  az  judgements  upon  the  par- 
ents.    Superstition  iz  often  awake  when  reezon  iz  asleep." 

From  about  1855  to  1880  much  was  written  about  the 
effect  of  consanguineal  interbreeding.  One  of  the  first 
contributions  came  from  America.  In  1858  Dr.  S.  M. 
Bemiss,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  reported  to  the  American 
Medical  Association  the  results  of  his  investigation  of  833 
cases  of  consanguineous  marriage.1  His  compilation  re- 
mains to  this  day  the  largest  single  piece  of  direct  statistical 
work  on  the  subject.  Unfortunately,  however,  his  statis- 
tics have  a  strong,  if  unintentional,  bias  which  seriously  af- 
fects their  value.  In  France  one  of  the  earliest  discussions 
was  by  M.  Boudin,2  who  evidently  obtained  the  Bemiss  re- 
port (attributing  it  to  Dr.  O.  W.  Morris,  who  had  quoted 
freely  from  Bemiss),3  and  enlarged  greatly  upon  its 
fallacies.  He  also  collected  statistics  of  the  deaf-mutes 
in  Paris,  and,  by  an  amazing  manipulation  of  figures,  "  de- 
monstrated "  that  consanguinity  of  the  parents  was  the  cause 
of  nearly  one-third  of  the  cases  of  congenital  deafness.  The 
savants  of  the  Societe  d'Anthropologie  took  sides  and  the 
debate  became  very  entertaining.  Finally  M.  Dally  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  published  some  very  sane  and  logical 
articles  which  avoided  both  extremes,  and  first  advanced 


1  See  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association,   1858,  pp. 
321-425. 

2  "Du  Croisement  des  families,"  Mem.  de  la  Societe  d'Anthropologie. 
vol.  i,  1860-63,  pp.  505-557- 

8  See   Morris :   "  On    Marriages   of    Consanguinity,"  in   Amer.   Med. 
Times,  Mar.  23,  1861. 
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the  theory  that  any  ill  effects  of  consanguineous  marriage 
should  he  attributed  to  the  intensification  of  inherited  char- 
acteristics.1 

In  England  similar  discussions  took  place  during  the 
same  period,  complicated,  however,  by  the  presence  of  the 
patient  and  long-suffering  "  deceased  wife's  sister."  The 
best  of  the  English  work  has  been  the  statistical  study  by 
George  H.  Darwin,2  and  the  classic  "Marriage  of  Near 
Kin  "  by  Alfred  H.  Huth,  a  book  of  475  pages,  including 
a  very  complete  bibliography  to  the  date  of  the  second  edi- 
tion, 1885.  Although  Mr.  Huth's  book  is  not  free  from 
error,  and  is  encumbered  with  a  large  amount  of  worthless 
material,  it  is  now  after  thirty-three  years,  by  far  the  best 
treatment  of  the  subject. 

In  Italy  Dr.  Montegazza,3  in  Spain  Senor  Pastor  4  and 
others,  have  made  useful  contributions.  German  writers 
have  usually  preferred  more  general  subjects,  but  many  of 
them  have  given  much  space  to  consanguineous  marriage  in 
sociological  and  biological  works. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  Bemiss  report  little  has  been 
published  in  this  country  which  bears  directly  upon  our  sub- 
ject. The  most  important  American  contribution,  however, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Special  Report  on  the  Blind  and  the 
Deaf,  in  the  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States,  prepared 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  Although  American  writ- 
ers have  had  little  part  in  the  theoretical  discussions,  our 

1  See  Bulletins  de  la  Societe  a" 'Anthropologic,  1863,  pp.  515-575;  1877, 
pp.  203-213. 

2  "  Marriages  of  First  Cousins  in  England  and  their  Effects,"  Journal 
Statistical  Society,  1875.  pp.  153-184. 

3  Stud]   Sui  Matrimonj  Consanguinci.     Quoted  by  Darwin,   op.   cit.r 
p.  178. 

*  "De  los  Matrimonios  entre  Parientes,"  Mcmorias  de  la  Real  Acad- 
emia  de  Cicncias  Morales  y  Politicas,  vol.  ii,  pp.  369-400. 
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legislators  have  been  active,  so  that  the  statutes  of  every 
state  specify  degrees  of  kinship  within  which  marriage- is 
prohibited.  In  at  least  sixteen  states  the  prohibition  is  ex- 
tended to  include  first  cousins.  In  New  Hampshire  such 
marriages  are  void  and  the  children  are  illegitimate.  Other 
states  in  which  first-cousin  marriage  is  forbidden  are  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Kansas,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Washington, 
Oregon,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.  Since  both 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  had  similar  laws,  the  pres- 
ent State  of  Oklahoma  should  probably  be  added  to  this  list. 
In  all  of  these  states  marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees 
are  incestuous  or  void  or  both,  except  in  Ohio,  where  no  ex- 
press declaration  is  made  in  the  statute.  In  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Nevada  and  Washington  the  law  is  made  to  read :  "  and 
not  nearer  of  kin  than  sec ond  cousins,"  therefore  including 
"'iji  cousins"  within  the  prohibited  degrees.  In  many 
states  the-  marriage  of  step  relatives  is  forbidden,  as  also 
marriage  with  a  mother-in-law  or  father-in-law.  Of  the 
territories,  Arizona,  Alaska,  and  Porto  Rico  forbid  the  mar- 
riage of  first  cousins,  but  in  Porto  Rico  the  court  may  waive 
the  impediment. 

These  laws  probably  have  some  effect  in  reducing  the 
number  of  consanguineous  marriages  in  these  states,  but 
the  sentiment  back  of  the  law  is  more  responsible  for  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  such  unions  than  the  law  itself. 
For  in  the  nature  of  things  enforcement  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult, and  apparently  little  real  effort  is  made  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  Ohio,  and  probably  elsewhere,  the  question  as  to 
consanguinity  is  not  directly  put  to  the  applicants  for  a  mar- 
riage license.     The  applicants  are  required  to  answer  the 

1  Howard,  History  of  Matrimonial  Institutions,  vol.  ii,  pp.  397,  433, 
473- 
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usual  questions  in  regard  to  age,  parentage,  residence,  etc., 
and  are  then  required  to  swear  that  their  previous  state- 
ments have  been  correct  and  that  neither  of  them  is  "  epilep- 
tic, imbecile  or  insane,"  that  they  are  "not  nearer  of  kin 
than  second  cousins,  and  not  at  the  time  under  the  influ- 
ence of  any  intoxicating  liquor  or  narcotic  drug."  Un- 
doubtedly violations  of  the  consanguinity  clause  are  very 
frequent,  and  it  is  likewise  easily  evaded  by  going  to  an- 
other state  where  the  laws  are  more  liberal.  One  effect  of 
the  law  is  to  provide  a  painless  method  of  severing  the  mar- 
riage bond.  A  correspondent,  who  is  a  District  Court  Judge 
in  Kansas,  in  reporting  a  case  of  first  cousin  marriage,  adds 
that  he  "  divorced  them  on  the  ground  of  consanguinity." 

In  the  absence  of  direct  investigation  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  or  other  public  records  of  consanguineous  mar- 
riages, perhaps  the  most  promising  field  for  research  is  in  the 
genealogical  records  of  American  families.  Several  thous- 
and volumes  .of  such  material  have  been  published  within 
the  last  half-century,  and  a  large  number  of  these  are  very 
carefully  and  scientifically  prepared.  The  material  gathered 
from  such  sources  is  very  accurate  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  births,  youthful  deathrate  etc.,  but  mental  or  physi- 
cal defects  are  rarely  mentioned.  The  greatest  objection 
to  the  utilization  of  this  material,  however,  is  the  amount 
of  labor  necessary  in  order  to  glean  the  desired  facts  from 
the  mass  of  irrelevant  data.  For  example,  in  order  to  find 
one  case  of  first  cousin  marriage  it  is  necessary  on  an  aver- 
age, to  examine  the  records  of  nearly  two  hundred  other 
marriages. 

The  collection  of  data  from  personal  sources  is  likewise 
open  to  grave  objections.  Not  only  is  the  informant  likely 
to  be  biassed,  but  the  cases  which  he  will  remember  will  be 
those  in  which  something  unusual  has  occurred.  Herein 
lay  the  fallacy  in  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Bemiss.     I  have 
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endeavored  to  overcome  this  bias  by  restricting  my  requests 
for  information  to  genealogists  and  others  who  would  more 
naturally  appeal  to  records,  but  my  efforts  have  been  only 
partially  successful. 

The  number  of  cases  of  consanguineous  marriage,  em- 
bracing all  degrees  of  consanguinity,  which  I  have  collected 
from  these  two  sources,  genealogies  and  correspondence,  is 
723,  a  number  too  small  in  itself  to  establish  any  definite 
conclusions;  but  by  using  this  material  in  connection  with 
other  related  data,  I  trust  I  may  be  able  to  add  something 
to  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  real  knowledge  which 
the  world  already  possesses  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  kin. 

In  the  course  of  my  investigations  I  visited  Smith's 
Island,  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  about  twelve  miles  across 
Tangier  Sound,  from  Crisfield,  Maryland,  and  nearly  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  the  Potomac.  Here  is  a  community  of 
about  seven  hundred  people,  who  are  principally  engaged  in 
the  sea-food  industry.  Their  ancestors  have  lived  on  the 
island  for  many  generations  and  there  have  been  compara- 
tively few  accessions  to  the  population  from  the  mainland. 
As  a  natural  consequence  the  population  is  largely  a  genetic 
aggregation.  Consanguineous  marriages  have  been  very  fre- 
quent, until  now  nearly  all  are  more  or  less  interrelated. 
Out  of  a  hundred  or  more  families  of  which  I  obtained  some 
record,  at  least  five  marriages  were  between  first  cousins. 
All  of  these  were  fertile,  and  all  the  children  were  living  and 
apparently  healthy.  Since  over  thirty  per  cent  of  the  in- 
habitants bear  one  surname  (Evans),  and  those  bearing  the 
first  four  surnames  in  point  of  frequency  (Evans,  Brad- 
shaw,  Marsh,  and  Tyler)  comprise  about  fifty-nine  per  cent 
of  the  population,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  comparatively 
few  absolutely  non-related  marriages  take  place.  Yet  in 
this  community  from  September,  1904,  to  October,  1907, 
or  during  the  residence  there  of  the  present  physician,  Dr. 
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P.  IT.  Tawes,  there  have  been  87  births  nnd  but  30  deaths, 
the  latter  from  the  usual  causes.  During  this  period  there 
has  not  been  a  single  case  of  idiocy,  insanity,  epilepsy,  deaf- 
mutism  or  even  of  typhoid  fever  on  the  island. 

The  evidence  gathered  from  various  other  isolated  com- 
munities is  very  conflicting.  Huth  describes  a  great  many 
of  them  which  have  existed  for  many  generations  without 
crosses  without  ill  results.  Other  writers  quote  instances 
where  whole  communities  have  become  degenerate.  Until 
the  antecedents  of  a  community  are  known  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  estimate  the  effect  of  consanguinity.  The  ex-  . 
ceptionally  high  percentage  of  deaf-mutism  on  Martha's 
Vineyard  may  to  some  extent  be  due  to  a  high  percentage 
of  consanguineous  marriage,  but  that  inbreeding  is  not 
the  primary  cause  is  revealed  by  the  records  showing  that 
among  the  first  settlers  were  two  deaf-mutes,  whose  defect 
has  been  inherited  from  generation  to  generation  for  two 
hundred  and  "fifty  years.1 

1  See  article  in  Cincinnati  Gazette,  Jan.  22,  1895. 
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CHAPTER  II 


Ratio  of  the  Consanguineous  to  all  Marriages 


Towards  determining-  the  average  frequency  of  occur- 
rence of  consanguineous  marriages,  or  the  proportion  which 
such  marriages  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  marriages, 
little  has  as  yet  been  done  in  this  country.  Professor 
Richmond  Mayo-Smith  estimated  that  marriages  between 
near  kin  constituted  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  total,1  and 
Dr.  Lee  W.  Dean  estimates  that  in  Iowa  they  comprise  only 
about  one  half  of  one  per  cent.2  But  these  estimates  are 
little  more  than  guesses,  without  any  statistical  basis. 

In  several  European  countries  such  marriages  have  been 
registered,  though  somewhat  spasmodically  and  inaccur- 
ately. According'  to  Mulhall  3  the  ratio  of  the  consanguin- 
eous among  io,ooo  marriages  in  the  various  countries  is 
as  follows: 


TABLE   I. 


Country.  Ratio. 

Prussia 67 

Italy 69 

England 75 


Country.  Ratio. 

Alsace 107 

France  126 

Jews 230 


According  to  Uchermann  the  ratio  is  690  or  6.9  per  cent, 
including  marriages  between  second  cousins  and  nearer.4 
Dr.  Feer  says  that  4  per  cent  of  the  marriages  in  Saxony 

1  Statistics  and  Sociology,  p.  112. 

2  Effect  of  Consanguinity  upon  the  Organs  of  Special  Sense,  p.  4. 
8  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  p.  383. 

•    *  Les  Sourds-muets  en  Norvege.    Quoted  by  Feer,  p.  9. 
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are  consanguineous.1  The  ratio  seems  to  be  increasing  in 
France  but  diminishing  in  Alsace  and  Italy,  as  indicated  in 
Table  II.2 

TABLE   II. 

Country.          Date.  Ratio*  Country.      Date.  Ratio* 

France 1853-60              97                France 1861-71  126 

Alsace   1858-65            143               Alsace 1872-75  107 

Italy 1868-71              84               Italy 1872-75  69 

*  Per  10,000. 

In  Italy  the  ratio  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.     Mulhall  gives  the  following  figures  for  the  years 

1872-75 : 

* 

TABLE   III. 

Province.  Ratio*  Province.  Ratio* 

Venice 24  Sicily   117 

Naples 30  Piedmont 131 

Lombardy » 100  Liguria 183 

*  Per  10,000. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  lowest  ratios  are  in  provinces 
where  the  urban  population  is  comparatively  large.  Wher- 
ever statistics  have  been  gathered  it  is  the  rule  that  the  per- 
centage of  consanguineous  marriage  is  greater  in  rural  than 
in  urban  districts.  Table  IV,  also  from  Mulhall,  illustrates 
this  point. 

TABLE  IV. 

Ratio  per  10,000  Marriages. 
Country.  Rural.  Urban.  General. 

England 79  71  75 

France 130  115  126 

Alsace 121  41  107 

Norway*  (Uchermann) 810  260  690 

*  Includes  second  cousins. 

1  Der  Einfluss  der  Blutsvcnvandschaft  der  Eltem  auf  die  Kinder,  p.  9. 

2  Mulhall,  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  p.  383. 
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.  In  regard  to  the  degree  of  consanguinity,  it  seems  very 
probable  that  in  the  French,  German,  Italian,  and  English 
statistics  and  estimates  few  if  any  marriages  beyond  the  de- 
gree of  first  cousins  are  returned  as  consanguineous,  so  in 
order  to  compare  the  Norwegian  figures  with  the  others  they 
should  probably  be  reduced  by  one  half.  Out  of  1549  con- 
sanguineous marriages  contracted  in  Prussia  in  1889,  1422 
were  between  "cousins"  (probably  first),  no  between 
uncles  and  nieces,  and  16  between  nephews  and  aunts.1 
The  ratio  of  such  marriages  to  10,000  in  France  during  the 
fifteen  years  ending  in  1875  was: 2 

TABLE   V. 

Degree .  Urban . 

Nephew  and  aunt 1.6 

Uncle  and  niece 6.0 

"Cousins" 96.0 


Rural. 

All  France. 

2.4 

2.1 

5.6 

5-8 

119. 0 

1131 

Total 103.6 


127.0 


121. 2 


In  Italy  during  seven  years  ending  in  1874,  of  all  con- 
sanguineous marriages  92  per  cent  were  of  cousins  and  8 
per  cent  were  of  uncle  and  niece  or  aunt  and  nephew.3 

Dally  4  is  very  skeptical  about  the  accuracy  of  the  French 
figures,  but  says  that  in  Paris  the  records  are  well  kept.  He 
found  that  in  the  years  1853-62  there  were  10,765  marriages 
in  the  8me  arrondissement  of  Paris,  and  of  these  he  finds : 


Marriages  between  cousms-german. . 
Marriages  between  uncle  and  niece- 
Marriages  between  aunt  and  nephew 


Total  consanguineous 


141 
8 


150 


*  Mulhall,  op.  cit.,  p.  383. 
2  Ibid.,  p.  384- 
a  Ibid.,  p.  384. 

4  "  Recherches  sur  les  Mariages  Consanguins  et  sur  les  Races  Pures," 
in  Bulletins  de  la  Societe  d' Anthropologic,  1S63,  p.  527. 
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This  is  rather  higher  than  the  averag<  lor  urban  districts, 
according-  to  official  figures,  but  Dally  seems  to  consider  it  as 
typical.  He  gives  examples  of  the  carelessness  and  incom- 
petency of  the  rural  record  keepers,  and  insists  that  the  per- 
centage is  really  much  higher  than  the  official  figures  would 
indicate.  He  estimates  the  consanguineous  marriages  in 
France  not  including  second  cousins,  at  from  four  to  five 
per  cent. 

A  very  ingenious  method  of  determining  the  approximate 
number  of  first-cousin  marriages  was  devised  by  Mr.  George 
H.  Darwin.1  Noticing  that  in  marriage  announcements, 
some  were  between  persons  of  the  same  surname,  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  there  might  be  a  constant  ratio  between 
same-name  marriages  and  first  cousin  marriages.  Some 
same-name  marriages  would  of  course  be  purely  adventi- 
tious; so,  to  eliminate  this  element  of  chance,  he  obtained 
from  the  Registrar  General's  Report  the  frequency  of  occur- 
rence of  the.  various  surnames  in  England.  The  fifty  com- 
monest names  embraced  18  per  cent  of  the  population.  One 
person  in  every  73  was  a  Smith,  one  in  every  76  a  Jones  and 
so  on.  Then  the  probability  of  a  Smith-Smith  marriage  due 
to  mere  chance  would  be  1/732  and  of  a  Jones-Jones  mor- 
riage  1/762.  The  sum  of  fifty  such  fractions  he  found  to  be 
.0009207  or  .9207  per  thousand.  After  the  fiftieth  name 
the  fractions  were  so  small  as  to  have  comparatively  little 
effect  upon  the  total.  He  therefore  concluded  that  about 
one  marriage  in  a  thousand  takes  place,  in  which  the  parties 
have  the  same  surname  and  have  been  uninfluenced  by  any 
relationship  between  them  bringing  them  together. 

The  next  step  was  to  count  the  marriages  announced  in 
the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  for  the  years  1869-72  and  a  part 


1  "  Marriages  between  First  Cousins  in  England  and  tlieir  Effects,"  in 
Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  June,  1875,  pp.  154  et  seq. 
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of  1873.  Of  the  18,528  marriages  there  found,  232  or  1.25 
per  cent  were  between  persons  of  the  same  surname.  De- 
ducting- the  percentage  of  chance  marriages  at  least  1.15  per 
cent  were  probably  influenced  directly  or  indirectly  by  con- 
sanguinity. 

Mr.  Darwin  then  proceeded  by  a  purely  genealogical 
method.  He  found  that  out  of  9,549  marriages  recorded 
in  "  Burke's  Landed  Gentry"  144  or  1.5  per  cent  were  be- 
tween persons  of  the  same  surname,  and  exactly  half  of 
these  were  first  cousins.  In  the  "  English  and  Irish  Peer- 
age "  out  of  1,989  marriages,  18  or  .91  per  cent  were  same- 
name  first  cousin  marriages.  He  then  sent  out  about  800 
circulars  to  members  of  the  upper  middle  class,  asking  for 
records  of  first  cousin  marriage  among  the  near  relatives 
of  the  person  addressed,  and  obtained  the  following  result : 

Same-name  first  cousin  marriages 66 

Different-name  first  cousin  marriages 182 

Same-name  not  first  cousin  marriages 29 

These  cases  furnished  by  correspondents  he  calculated  to  be 
3.41  per  cent  of  all  marriages  in  the  families  to  which  cir- 
culars were  sent. 

From  the  data  collected  from  all  these  sources  Mr.  Dar- 
win obtains  the  following  proportion : 

Same-name  first  cousin  marriages 142  _ 

All  same-name  marriages  249 

He  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  ratio  should  be  lower  and 
perhaps  .50  instead  of  .57.  By  a  similar  line  of  reasoning 
he  obtains  this  proportion: 

Same-name  first  cousin  marriages      1 

Different-name  first  cousin  marriages         3 

Here  too,  he  fears  that  the  denominator  is  too  small,  for  by 
theoretical  calculation  he  obtains  by  one  method  the  ratio 
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2/7,  and  by  another  — * - .  He  finally  takes  j4  f°r  this 
factor.     To  express  the  proportion  in  another  form: 

Same-name  first  cousin  marriages  __   1 
All  first  cousin  marriages  5 

The  completed  formula  then  becomes :  ) 

All  same-name  marriages  __  100  x    1  _    35  (nearjy) 
All  first  cousin  marriages         57    '      5 

Applying  this  formula  to  the  English  statistics,  Mr.  Darwin 
computes  the  percentages  of  first  cousin  marriages  in  Eng- 
land with  the  following  results : 

London 1.5 

Other  urban  districts 2. 

Rural  districts 2.25 

Middle  class  and  Landed  Gentry 3.5 

Aristocracy 4.5 

In  order  to  apply  this  formula  to  the  American  population 
I  counted  the  names  in  the  New  York  Marriage  License 
Record  previous  to  1784,1  and  found  the  number  to  be 
20,396,  representing  10,198  marriages.  The  fifty  common- 
est names. embraced  nearly  15  per  cent  of  the  whole  (1526), 
or  three  per  cent  less  than  the  number  found  by  Darwin.2 
Of  these,  one  in  every  53  was  a  Smith,  one  in  192  a 
Lawrence,  and  so  on.  The  sum  of  the  fraction  1/532, 
1/192,2  etc.,  I  found  to  be  .000757  or  .757  per  thousand, 
showing  that  the  probability  of  a  chance  marriage  between 
persons  of  the  same  name  was  even  less  than  in  England, 
where  Mr.  Darwin  considered  it  almost  a  negligible  quantity. 

Of  these  10,198  marriages,  211,  or  2.07  per  cent  were  be- 
tween persons  bearing  the  same  surname.  Applying  Dar- 
win's formula  we  would  have  5.9  as  the  percentage  of  first 

1  Names  of  Persons  for  whom  Marriage  Licenses  were  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Province  of  Nezv  York. 

2  Cf.  supra,  p.  21. 
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cousin  marriages  in  colonial  New  York.  This  figure  is 
evidently  much  too  high,  so  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  fallacy, 
I  worked  out  the  formula  entirely  from  American  data. 
To  avoid  the  personal  equation  which  would  tend  to  increase 
the  number  of  same-name  first  cousin  marriages  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  same-name  not  first  cousin  marriages,  I  took 
only  those  marriages  obtained  from  genealogies,  which 
would  be  absolutely  unbiassed  in  this  respect.  Out  of  242 
marriages  between  persons  of  the  same  name,  70  were  be- 
tween first  cousins,  giving  the  proportion: 

Same-name  first  cousin  marriages  _    70    _      g 
All  same-name  marriages  242 

as  compared  with  Darwin's  .57.  .  So  that  we  may  be  fairly 
safe  in  assuming  that  not  more  than  %  of  all  same-name 
marriages  are  first  cousin  marriages.  Taking  data  from 
the  same  sources  and  eliminating  as  far  as  possible  those 
genealogies  in. which  only  the  male  line  is  traced,  we  have  it : 

Game-name  first  cousin  marriages  24  1 

Different-name  first  cousin  marriages         62        2r7j 

This  is  near  the  ratio  which  Darwin  obtained  from  his  data, 
and  which  he  finally  changed  to  j£.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  his  first  ratio  was  nearer  the  truth,  for  since  we  have 
found  that  the  coefficient  of  attraction  between  cousins 
would  be  so  much  greater  than  between  non-relatives,  why 
should  we  not  assume  that  the  attraction  between  cousins 
of  the  same  surname  should  exceed  that  between  cousins  of 
different  surnames?  For  among  a  large  number  of  cousins 
a  person  is  likely  to  be  thrown  into  closer  contact,  and  to 
feel  better  acquainted  with  those  who  bear  the  same  surname 
with  himself.  But  since  the  theoretical  ratio  would  be 
about  34  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  put  the  probable  ratio 
higher  than  %,  or  in  other  words  four  first  cousin  mar- 
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riagcs  to  every  same-name  first  cousin  marriage.     Our  re- 
vised formula  then  is : 

All  same-name  marriages  3    v    1 

All  first  cousin  marriages         14 

Instead  of  Mr.  Darwin's  .35. 

Taking  then  the  10,198  marriages,  with  their  2.07  per 
cent  of  same-name  marriages,  and  dividing  by  .75  we  have 
2.76  per  cent,  or  281  first  cousin  marriages. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  approximately  the  percentage  of 
first  cousin  marriages  in  a  nineteenth-century  American 
community  I  counted  the  marriage  licenses  in  Ashtabula 
County,  Ohio,  for  seventy-five  years,  (1811-1886).  Out 
of  13,309  marriages,  112  or  .84  per  cent  were  between  per- 
sons of  the  same  surname.  Applying  the  same  formula  as 
before,  we  find  1.12  per  cent  of  first  cousin  marriages,  or 
less  than  half  the  percentage  found  in  eighteenth-century 
New  York.  This  difference  may  easily  be  accounted  for  by 
the  comparative  newness  of  the  Ohio  community,  in  which 
few  families  would  be  interrelated,  and  also  to  that  increas- 
ing ease  of  communication  which  enables  the  individual  to 
have  a  wider  circle  of  acquaintance  from  which  to  choose 
a  spouse. 

Adopting  a  more  direct  method  of  determining  the  fre- 
quency of  cousin  marriage,  I  estimated  in  each  of  sixteen 
genealogical  works,  the  number  of  marriages  recorded,  and 
found  the  total  to  be  25,200.  From  these  sixteen  families 
I  obtained  153  cases  of  first  cousin  marriage,  or  .6  per  cent. 
Allowing  for  the  possible  cases  of  cousin  marriage  in  which 
the  relationship  was  not  given,  or  which  I  may  have  over- 
looked, the  true  percentage  is  probably  not  far  below  the 
1. 12  per  cent  obtained  by  the  other  method. 

The  compiler  of  the,  as  yet,  unpublished  Loomis  genea- 
logy writes  me  that  he  has  the  records  of  7500  marriages  in 
that  family,  of  which  57  or  .8  per  cent  are  same-name  mar- 
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riages.  This  would  indicate  that  1.07  per  cent  were  between 
first  cousins. 

In  isolated  communities,  on  islands,  among  the  moun- 
tains, families  still  remain  in  the  same  locality  for  genera- 
tions, and  people  are  born,  marry  and  die  with  the  same 
environment.  Their  circle  of  acquaintance  is  very  limited, 
and  cousin  marriage  is  therefore  more  frequent.  If  we  ex- 
clude such  places,  and  consider  only  the  more  progressive 
American  communities,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  pro- 
portion of  first  cousin  marriages  would  fall  almost  if  not 
quite  to  .5  per  cent.  So  that  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Dean  for 
Iowa  may  not  be  far  out  of  the  way. 

Even  for  England  Mr.  Darwin's  figures  are  probably 
much  too  large.  Applying  the  corrected  formula  his  table 
becomes : 

TABLE   VI. 

Number  Per  cent  of  Per  cent  of 

1872.  marriages  same-name  first  cousin 

registered.  marriages.  marriages. 

London,  Metropolitan 

Districts 33, 155  .55  .73 

Urban  Districts 22,346  .71  .95 

Rural  Districts 13-391  -79  1.05 

Total 68,892  .64  .85* 

*  Cf.  Mulhall,  .75  per  cent,  supra,  p.  18. 

In  regard  to  the  frequency  of  marriage  between  kin 
more  distant  than  first  cousins  figures  are  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  The  distribution  of  514  cases  of  con- 
sanguineous marriage  from  genealogies  was  as  follows  : 

TABLE   VII. 

First  1%  Second  2H  Third        Distant 

cousins.       cousins,    cousins,     cousins.      cousins,      cousins.        Total. 

Same-name....   70  24  49  19  20  26  208 

Different-name-   96  30  58  22  37  62  305 

Total 166  54  107  41  57  88  513 
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Obviously  this  cannot  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  actual 
distribution  of  consanguineous  marriages,  since  the  more 
distant  the  degree,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  determine  the 
relationship.  However  it  is  very  evident  that  the  co- 
efficient of  attraction  is  at  its  maximum  between  first  cous- 
ins, and  probably  there  are  actually  more  marriages  between 
first  cousins  than  between  those  of  any  other  recognized 
degree  of  consanguinity.  But  the  two  degrees  of  il/2  cous- 
ins and  second  cousins  taken  together  probably  number 
more  intermarriages  than  first  cousins  alone.  Allowing 
four  children  to  a  family,  three  of  whom  marry  and  have 
families,  the  actual  number  of  cousins  a  person  would  have 
on  each  degree  would  be:  First,  16;  i]/2,  80;  Second,  96; 
2l/2,  480;  Third,  576;  Fourth,  3,456.  The  matter  is  usu- 
ally complicated  by  double  relationships,  but  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  the  consanguineal  attraction  would  hardly  be 
percept'ble  beyond  the  degree  of  third  cousins.1 

Omitting,  as  in  the  discussion  on  page  24,  those  genea- 
logies in  which  only  the  male  line  is  given  we  have  the 
following  table : 


TABLE   VIII. 

First 

1% 

Second 

2% 

Third 

Distant 

cousins. 

cousins 

.    cousins,    cousins. 

cousins. 

cousins. 

Total 

Same-name 24 

5 

10 

4 

2 

5 

53 

Different-name-   62 

15 

33 

12 

23 

26 

171 

Total 86 

20 

43 

16 

25 

3i 

221 

It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  with  each  succeeding 
degree  of  relationship  the  ratio  of  same-name  to  different- 
name  cousin  marriages  would  increase  in  geometrical  pro- 
portion, viz.  first  cousins,  1:3;  second  cousins,  1:9;  third 
cousins,  1  :  27,  etc.,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  the  ten- 
dency for  families  of  the  same  name  to  hold  together  even 


1  See  note,  infra,  p.  29. 
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in  migration  as  may  be  proved  by  the  strong  predominance 
of  certain  surnames  in  nearly  every  community.  So  that 
the  ratio  or  same-name  to  different-name  second  cousin 
marriages  may  not  greatly  exceed  1  :  4.  Beyond  this  de- 
gree any  estimate  would  be  pure  guesswork.  However  the 
coefficient  of  attraction  between  persons  of  the  same  sur- 
name would  undoubtedly  be  well  marked  in  every  degree  of 
kinship,  and  conversely  there  are  few  same-name  marriages 
in  which  some  kinship,  however  remote,  does  not  exist. 

The  proportion  of  mixed  generation  cousin  marriages 
(1^2  cousins,  2]/2  cousins,  etc.)  is  always  smaller  than  the 
even  generation  marriages  of  either  the  next  nearer  or  more 
remote  degrees.  For  example,  a  man  is  more  likely  to 
marry  his  first  or  his  second  cousin  than  either  the  daughter 
of  his  first  cousin,  or  the  first  cousin  of  one  of  his  parents, 
although  such  mixed  generation  marriages  often  take  place. 

The  conclusions,  then,  in  regard  to  the  frequency  of  con- 
sanguineous marriage  in  the  United  States  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

1.  The  frequency  varies  greatly  in  different  communities, 
from  perhaps  .5  per  cent  of  first  cousin  marriages  in  the 
northern  and  western  states  to  5.  per  cent,  and  probably 
higher,  in  isolated  mountain  or  island  communities.  The 
average  of  first  cousin  marriage  in  the  United  States  is  prob- 
ably not  greater  than  one  per  cent. 

2.  The  percentage  of  consanguineous  marriages  is  de- 
creasing with  the  increasing  ease  of  communication  and  is 
probably  less  than  half  as  great  now  as  in  the  days  of  the 
stage  coach. 

3.  Although  the  number  of  marriageable  second  cousins 
is  usually  several  times  as  great  as  that  of  first  cousins,  the 
number  of  marriages  between  second  cousins  is  probably 
somewhat  less  than  the  number  of  marriages  between  first 
cousins,  but  the  number  of  second  cousin  marriages  com- 
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bined  with  the  number  of  i1/*  cousin  marriages  probably 
exceeds  the  number  of  first  cousin  marriages  alone.  So 
that  the  percentage  of  marriages  ordinarily  considered  con- 
sanguineous is  probably  between  two,  and  two  and  a  half. 

Note. — In  an  article  entitled  "  Sur  le  nombre  des  con- 
sanguins  dans  un  groupe  de  population,"  in  Archives  ital- 
ienncs  de  biologic  (vol.  xxxiii,  1900,  pp.  230-241),  Dr.  E. 
Raseri  shows  that  from  one  point  of  view  the  actual  number 
of  consanguineous  marriages  is  little,  if  any,  greater  than 
the  probable  number.  The  average  number  of  children  to 
a  marriage  he  finds  to  be  5,  the  average  age  of  the  parents 
33  and  the  average  age  at  marriage  25.  The  Italian  mortal- 
ity statistics  show  that  54  per  cent  of  the  population  lives  to 
the  age  of  25,  of  which  15  per  cent  does  not  marry,  leav- 
ing an  average  of  2.3  children  in  every  family  who  marry. 
On  this  basis  a  person  would  have  at  birth  4,357  relatives 
within  the  degree  of  fourth  cousins;  at  the  age  of  33  he 
would  have  4,547;  and  at  66,  5,002.  In  1897  out  of  229,041 
marriages  in  Italy,  1,046  were  between  first  cousins,  giving 
an  average  of  one  in  219.  In  188 1  the  number  of  men  be- 
tween 18  and  50  and  of  women  between  15  and  45  was 
5,941,  495  in  8,259  communes  with  an  average  population 
of  3,500.  In  each  commune  there  must  be  360  marriage- 
able persons  of  each  sex,  but  to  marry  within  his  class  a  man 
would  only  have  the  choice  of  180  women  and  vice  versa. 
Adding  the  probable  number  who  would  marry  outside  the 
commune,  the  choice  lies  within  216  of  the  opposite  sex.  Of 
these  25  would  be  cousins  within  the  tenth  degree  (fourth 
cousins)  making  the  probability  of  a  consanguineous  mar- 
riage .11,  reduced  by  a  probable  error  in  excess  to  .10.  The 
probability  of  a  first  cousin  marriage  would  be  -jrV  or  .0038, 
whereas  the  actual  ratio  is  ^t?   or  «°°45- 


CHAPTER  III 

Masculinity 

The  predominance  of  male  over  female  births  is  almost 
universal,  although  varying  greatly  in  different  countries 
and  under  different  conditions.  This  fact  has  given  rise  to 
the  term  Masculinity,  which  conveniently  expresses  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  at  birth.  The  degree  of  masculinity 
is  usually  indicated  by  the  average  number  of  male  births  to 
every  ioo  female  births.  The  cause  of  this  preponderance 
of  males  is  still  a  mystery,  and  will  definitely  be  known  only 
when  the  causes  of  the  determination  of  sex  are  known. 
Since,  however,  it  is  well  known  that  infant  mortality  is 
greater  among  males  than  among  females,  positive  masculin- 
ity is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  balance  of  the  sexes,  and 
therefore  seems  to  be  an  essential  characteristic  of  a  vigor- 
ous and  progressive  race. 

Within  recent  years  the  theory  has  prevailed  among  cer- 
tain sociologists  that  positive  masculinity  is  stronger  in  the 
offspring  of  consanguineous  marriages  than  in  the  offspring 
of  unrelated  parents.  Professor  William  I.  Thomas  in  his 
writings  and  lectures  asserts  this  as  highly  probable.1 
Westermarck,2  to  whom  Professor  Thomas  refers,  quotes 
authorities  to  show  that  certain  self-fertilized  plants  tend  to 
produce  male  flowers,  and  that  the  mating  of  horses  of  the 
same  coat   color  tends   to   produce    an   excess   of   males.3 

1  Sex  and  Society,  p.  12.  2  History  of  Human  Marriage,  p.  476. 

8  Goehlert,  Uebcr  die  Vererbung  der  Haarfarben  bei  den  Pferden* 
Quoted  by  Westermarck,  p.  476. 
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TABLE   IX. 

Other 

Catholic. 

Christians. 

Jews. 

2,273,708 

12,283 

69,901 

2,136,295 

n,548 

64,939 

106.435 

106.36 

107.64 

TABLE    X. 

Catholic  and 

Other 

Jezus  and 

Evangelical. 

mixed. 

Christians. 

189,733 

4,464 

2.958 

1 79. 505 

4,254 

2,850 

105.70 

104.9 

103.8 

Evangelical 
and  Catholic. 

Male  births 157*755 

Female  births .  •       149,205 
Masculinity 105.73 

1  Die  Rcgulierung  dcs  Gcschlcchtsvcrhacltnisscs,  pp.  243-244. 

2  Das  GcschJcchtsvcrhacltnis  dcr  Gcburtcn  in  Preusscn,  pp.  24-25;  in 
Staatszvissenschaftliclie  Studien,  vol.  iii. 
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Westermarck  continues,  quoting  from  Dusing:1  ''Among 
the  Jews,  many  of  whom  marry  cousins,  there  is  a  remark- 
able excess  of  male  births.  In  country  districts,  where,  as 
we  have  seen,  comparatively  more  boys  are  born  than  in 
towns,  marriage  more  frequently  takes  place  between  kins- 
folk. It  is  for  a  similar  reason  that  illegitimate  unions 
show  a  tendency  to  produce  female  births." 

Westermarck  comments :  "  The  evidence  for  the  correct- 
ness of  his  deduction  is,  then,  exceedingly  scanty — if,  in- 
deed it  can  be  called  evidence.  Nevertheless,  I  think  his 
main  conclusion  holds  good.  Independently  of  his  reason- 
ing I  had  come  to  exactly  the  same  result  in  a  purely  induc- 
tive way."  He  then  quotes  a  number  of  travelers  to  the  ef- 
fect that  marriage  between  members  of  different  races  pro- 
duce a  phenomenal  excess  of  female  births.  When  we  con- 
sider the  extraordinary  proficiency  in  fiction  attained  by 
many  travelers  in  strange  lands,  we  are  forced  to  the  belief 
that  Westermarck  based  his  own  conclusion  on  still  more 
scanty  evidence. 

The  statistics  given  by  Dr.  Dusing  for  Prussia  2  are  as 
follows : 


Evangelical. 

Male  births 4,015,634 

Female  births..  3,775,010 
Masculinity...*       106.374 

and  for  mixed  marriages : 
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In  the  face  of  these  statistics  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
endogamy  within  a  great  social  class  or  an  ethnic  race 
may  have  some  tendency  to  produce  an  excess  of  male  births, 
while  exogamy  in  this  broad  sense  may  diminish  the  mas- 
culinity. But  the  perpetuation  of  a  comparatively  pure  race 
by  marriage  within  that  race,  and  consanguineous  marriage 
in  the  narrower  sense  are  different  propositions.  It  may 
easily  be  that  the  marriage  of  individuals  of  a  similar  type 
regardless  of  consanguinity  produces  a  greater  excess  of 
male  offspring.  According  to  the  percentage  of  first  cousin 
marriages  among  the  Jews  as  given  by  Mulhall,1  and  allow- 
ing the  average  number  of  children  to  a  marriage,  there 
would  be  only  3100  children  of  such  marriages  among  the 
Jewish  births  in  Prussia,  and  in  order  that  these  might  raise 
the  masculinity  of  Jewish  births  even  from  106  to  107  the 
3100  births  would  have  to  have  a  masculinity  of  200. 
Among  Protestants,  or  especially  among  Catholics  where  the 
percentage' of  cousin  marriage  is  much  smaller,  it  seems 
hardly  reasonable  that  the  general  masculinity  would  be 
appreciably  affected.  A  much  better  case  can  be  made  for 
similarity  or  difference  of  race  as  the  cause  of  the  variation. 
The  difference  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  is,  roughly 
speaking,  the  difference  between  the  brachy cephalic,  brunette 
Alpine  race  and  the  dolichocephalic  blonde  Baltic  race.  So 
that  a  mixed  marriage  in  Germany  would  almost  always 
mean  the  crossing  of  two  distinct  types. 

The  investigations  of  M.  Gache  in  Buenos  Ayres  covering 
the  period  from  1884  to  1894  inclusive,  show  that  cross 
breeding  has  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  masculinity.  The 
births  resulting  from  unions  of  Italian,  Spanish  and  French 
male  immigrants  with  native-born  Argentine  females,  show 
a  higher  masculinity  than  the  births  produced  either  by  pure 

1  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  op.  cit.,  p.  383. 
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Argentine  alliances  or  by  pure  alliances  of  any  of  these  na- 
tionalities of  Buenos  Ayres.  Further,  the  unions  of  Argen- 
tine males  with  females  of  foreign  nationality  provide  a 
higher  masculinity  than  is  common  among  Argentines  them- 
selves.1 These  facts  do  not  necessarily  contradict  the  theory 
that  any  crossing  of  great  racial  groups  diminishes  masculin- 
ity, for  all  of  the  nationalities  involved  in  this  study  are  pre- 
dominantly Mediterranean  in  blood.  The  theory  is  borne 
out  by  the  statistics  of  the  negroes  in  the  United  States,  a 
large  proportion  of  whom  are  of  mixed  blood.  For  taking 
as  a  basis  the  number  of  children  of  negro  descent  born  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  I,  1900  reported  by  the  Twelfth 
Census,  the  females  predominated,  giving  a  negative  mas- 
culinity of  99.8.  Furthermore,  the  percentage  of  con- 
sanguineous marriage  is  probably  high  in  the  colored  popu- 
lation. 

The  following  table  compiled  from  Mulhall 2  and  other 
sources  fails  to  show  any  correspondence  between  the  per- 
centage of  first  cousin  marriage  and  the  masculinity : 


TABLE 

XI. 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Mascu- 

1st cousin 

Mascu- 

1st cousin 

Country. 

linity. 

ma?-riage. 

Country. 

linity. 

marriage. 

England  •• 

••   104.5 

•75 

Prussia—  •• 

..   105.8 

.67 

France  «... 

••    105.3 

1.26 

u.  s.:{.... 

..   104.9 

1.00 

Italy 

••    107.0 

.69 

Jews  * 

••   107.6 

2.30 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  actual  masculinity  ratio  for 
the  United  States,  for  the  Census  gives  the  statistics  for  only 

1  C.  J.  &  J.  N.  Lewis,  Natality  and  Fecundity,  pp.  114-116. 

3  Op.  cit.,  p.  92. 

•  Masculinity,  Twelfth  Census,   Vital  Statistics,  Pt.  1.      Per  cent  of 
cousin  marriage,  estimated. 

4  Duesing,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 
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one  year  in  ten  and  even  then  is  untrustworthy  on  this 
point.  In  a  few  states  birth  registration  is  attempted  but 
the  figures  thus  obtained  do  not  harmonize  with  the  Census 
and  the  situation  is  not  greatly  improved.1  The  masculin- 
ity varies  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
is  generally  higher  in  states  where  the  rural  population  pre- 
dominates. This  fact  agrees  with  European  statistics  which 
almost  universally  show  a  high  masculinity  in  rural  districts. 
Table  XII,  illustrates  this  point : 

TABLE    XII. 

Masculinity  in  Scotland. 2 

Mai?iland  Insular 

Principal       Large            Small  rural            rural 

Period.             towns.         towns.            io7vns.  districts.  districts. 

1855-1861 105.6              106.6 

1862-1871 105.9              105.6 

1872-1881 105.0            105.6              106. 1  105.3              108.0 

1882-1891 105. 1            105.6              105.5  J05-5              108.7 

1892-1901 104.7            104.6             104.9  105.2              107. 1 

Average 104.9  105.3  105.5  105.5  107.2 

This  would  seem  to  bear  out  the  theory  that  masculinity 
is  affected  by  consanguineous  marriage,  for  consanguineous 
marriage  is  more  frequent  in  rural  districts,  and  especially 
in  insular  rural  districts.  But  unless  consanguineous  mar- 
riages can  directly  be  shown  to  produce  an  excess  of  male 
births  greater  than  the  normal,  such  indirect  evidence  is 
valueless. 

In  the  genealogical  material  previously  considered,  we 
have  a  sampling  of  the  American  population  throughout  its 
whole  history,  but  the  data  so  far  collected  are  insufficient 

1  Massachusetts  Census,  103. 1  ;Reg.  1891-1000,  105.6.  Vermont  Census, 
108. 1 ;  Reg.  1890-1896,  105.9.  Connecticut  Census.  103.9;  Reg-  1887-1891. 
107.2.     Rhode  Island  Census,  103.8;  Reg.  1854-1901,  104.9. 

2  Lewis  and  Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  128. 
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for  more  than  an  indication  of  what  might  be  expected  in 
further  research  along  the  same  line.  In  the  following 
table  as  before,  the  figures  compiled  from  printed  genea- 
logies are  separated  from  those  obtained  through  corres- 
pondence and  from  miscellaneous  sources.  The  "  unre- 
lated "  marriages  from  genealogies,  are  marriages  of  broth- 
ers and  sisters  of  the  persons  who  have  married  first  cousins, 
and  their  records  were  obtained  from  the  same  sources  as 
those  in  the  next  previous  category.  The  "  children  of  first 
cousins  "  are  the  offspring  of  the  first  cousin  marriages  who 
married  persons  not  related  to  themselves  by  blood.  The 
last  category  includes  distantly  related  marriages  from  cor- 
respondence and  other  sources  and  marriages  between  per- 
sons of  the  same  surname  whose  relationship  could  not  be 
traced. 

TABLE   XIII. 

Number  Sex  of  Children.  Mascu- 

Marriages.                  fertile.  Male.  Female.  Unknoivn.  Unity. 

1st  cousin.     Gene. 125  318  314  40  101 

Unrelated.     Gene.    629  1561  1559  64  100 

Ch.  of  1st  cousins.    Gene..     170  402  375  48  107 

Other  cousin.     Gene. 301  736  666  15  m 

1st  cousin.     Cor. 150  316  295  148  107 

Ch.  of  1st  cousins.    Cor--.     124  192  164  214  in 

Miscellaneous 88  210  205  50  102 

Total 1587        3735  3578  578  104.4 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  explain  all  the  ratios  in  this 
table.  Much  variation  is  here  due  to  chance,  and  a  few  ad- 
ditional cases  might  appreciably  change  any  of  the  ratios. 
It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  two  categories  whose 
masculinity  is  most  similar  (100  and  101),  are  derived  from 
cases  taken  from  the  same  families  and  from  the  same  en- 
vironment, and  differing  only  in  that  the  first  is  closely  con- 
sanguineous while  the  second  is  not.    The  third  and  fourth 
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groups,  separated  from  the  first  two  by  at  least  a  genera- 
tion, and  probably  living  in  a  different  environment,  differ 
greatly  in  masculinity  from  them.  In  the  fourth  group  are 
included  il/2,  second,  third,  and  a  few  even  more  distant 
cousins,  all  more  distantly  related  than  first  cousins  and 
taken  from  the  same  genealogies  as  these;  yet  the  masculin- 
ity is  much  greater. 

An  analysis  of  the  cases  collected  fifty  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Bemiss,  of  course  without  thought  of  masculinity,  gives  the 
following  result : l 

TABLE   XIV. 

Sex  of  Children, 

Marriage.  Number.       Male.  Female.  Masculinity . 

1st  cousins  and  nearer 709  1245  1171  106.3 

2d  and  3rd  cousins 124  264  240  110.0 

All  consanguineous 833  1509  1411  106.9 

Unrelated 125  444  380  116.9 

In  the  "  Marriage  of  Near  Kin,"  Mr.  Huth  gives  a  list  of 
cases  of  consanguineous  marriage  collected  by  various  per- 
sons from  all  over  Europe.2  He  is  free  to  say  that  they  are 
worse  than  useless  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  col- 
lected, that  of  determining  whether  or  not  such  marriages 
produce  degeneracy,  but  in  so  far  as  the  sex  of  the  children 
is  concerned  they  would  not  be  biassed. 

TABLE   XV. 

Sex  of  Children. 

Marriage.  Male.  Female.  Masculinity. 

1st  cousins  and  nearer 165  164  100. 

More  distant  cousins 95  73  131. 

The  unusual  ratios  are  of  course  due  principally  to  a  "  run 
of  luck,"  and  this  table  only  shows  that  if  consanguinity  is 

1  Bemiss,  Report   on  Influence   of  Marriages   of   Consanguinity,   pp. 
420-423. 

2  Huth,  Marriage  of  Near  Kin.     Appendix. 
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a  determining-  factor  in  sex,  its  influence  is  negligible  when 
a  small  number  of  cases  is  considered.  It  is  interesting  ac- 
cordingly to  note  that  of  ioo  children  of  incestuous  unions 
and  from  uncle-niece  and  aunt-nephew  marriages  from 
Bemiss,  Huth  and  other  sources,  the  sex  distribution  was  48 
males  and  52  females,  giving  a  negative  masculinity  of  92. 

While  in  general  the  evidence  presented  in  this  chapter  is 
somewhat  conflicting,  that  which  bears  most  directly  upon 
the  problem  does  not  substantiate  the  hypothesis  of  Wester- 
marck.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  the  theory  is  all  indirect 
and  is  open  to  other  interpretations.  It  is  hardly  safe  to  go 
to  the  other  extreme  and  to  assert  that  consanguinity  dimin- 
ishes masculinity.  The  safest,  and  withal  the  most  reason- 
able conclusion  is  that  consanguinity  in  the  parents  has  no 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  sex  of  the  child. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

Consanguinity  and  Reproduction 

The  principal  object  of  nearly  every  previous  discussion 
of  the  intermarriage  of  kindred,  has  been  either  to  prove  or 
to  disprove  some  alleged  injurious  effect  upon  the  offspring. 
The  writers  who  have  treated  the  subject  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups.  First,  those  who  have  maintained  in  ac- 
cordance with  popular  opinion  that  consanguinity  per  se 
is  a  cause  of  degeneracy  or  that  in  some  mysterious  way 
kinship  of  the  parents  produces  certain  diseases  in  the  chil- 
dren. In  this  group  Boudin  in  France  and  Bemiss  in 
America  are  typical.  Second,  those  who  have  flatly  con- 
tradicted this  position  and  have  asserted  that  on  the  whole 
such  marriages  are  beneficial,  and  that  crossing  is  in  itself  in- 
jurious to  the  race.  Huth  is  the  chief  exponent  of  this 
theory,  although  he  admits  that  where  degenerate  conditions 
exist  in  the  parents  consanguinity  in  marriage  may  not 
be  beneficial.  The  third  group  holds  that  cousin  marriages 
in  themselves,  especially  if  not  carried  through  too  many 
generations,  are  not  harmful,  but  that  if  any  hereditary  ten- 
dency to  malformation  or  disease  exists  in  the  family  of  the 
parents,  this  tendency,  inherited  through  both  parents  is 
strongly  intensified  in  the  offspring,  and  that  consequently 
an  increased  percentage  of  the  offspring  of  cousin  marriage 
may  be  afflicted  with  hereditary  diseases.  This  group  in- 
cludes a  number  of  the  later  writers  such  as  Feer  and  Mayet. 
Among  the  earlier  discussions,  those  of  Dally  in  France  and 
38  [380 
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George  H.  Darwin  in  England  take  substantially  this  posi- 
tion. On  the  whole  this  theory  seems  to  be  the  most  reason- 
able one  and  with  a  few  modifications  it  will  be  seen  to  ac- 
count for  all  the  facts  herein  presented. 

It  is  undeniable  that  degeneracy  does  in  some  cases  follow 
from  the  marriage  of  near  kin,  and  probably  with  greater 
frequency  than  from  non-related  marriages.  But  it  is  like- 
wise true  that  many  of  the  world's  greatest  men  have  been 
the  products  of  close  inbreeding,  sometimes  continued 
through  several  generations.  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia  was  the  product  of  three  successive  cousin  mar- 
riages between  descendants  of  William  the  Silent,1  and 
among  his  seven  brothers  and  sisters  at  least  three  others 
ranked  among  the  ablest  men  and  women  of  the  generation. 
Cousin  marriage  has  always  been  frequent  in  the  "  first 
families  of  Virginia  "  which  have  produced  a  phenomenal 
percentage  of  able  men.  In  fact,  few  persons  who  have 
traced  their  pedigrees  back  through  a  number  of  generations, 
do  not  find  some  names  duplicated,  as  a  result  of  cousin 
marriage. 

The  ills  which  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  attri- 
buted to  consanguineous  marriage  include  nearly  all  those 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  But 
with  the  progress  of  pathology  the  list  has  greatly  been  re- 
duced :  for  instance,  cretinism  is  now  known  to  be  a  product 

1  Woods,  Heredity  in  Royalty,  pp.  74-/S-  The  Great  Elector,  a  great- 
grandson  of  William  the  Silent,  married  his  V/*  cousin,  a  grand- 
daughter of  William  and  also  a  great-granddaughter  of  Admiral 
Coligny.  Frederick  I  married  his  second  cousin,  daughter  of  the  Duch- 
ess Sophia  of  Brunswick,  and  a  descendant  of  William.  Frederick 
William  I  married  his  first  cousin,  Dorothea,  granddaughter  of  Sophia. 
and  also  a  descendant  of  William  the  Silent.  Unfortunately  the  Hohen- 
zollern  line  was  continued  by  a  mediocre  brother  of  Frederick  IT,  but 
through  his  sister,  Queen  Ulrica,  the  line  of  genius  lasted  still  another 
generation  to  Gustavus  III  of  Sweden. 
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of  local  conditions.  The  remaining-  counts  in  the  indict- 
ment against  consanguineous  marriage  may  roughly  be 
classified  as:  1.  The  production  of  infertility,  some  forms 
of  physical  degeneracy,  and  deformity.  2.  The  production 
or  aggravation  of  mental  and  nervous  disorders.  3.  The 
production  of  certain  defects  in  the  organs  of  special  sense. 
These  three  divisions  will  be  discussed  separately. 

I.    INFERTILITY   AND  DEGENERACY 

Although  there  has  never  been  any  considerable  evidence 
for  the  first  of  these  charges,  it  has  frequently  been  repeated. 
Professor  Montegazza  of  the  University  of  Pavia  collected 
data  in  regard  to  512  cases  of  consanguineous  marriage  of 
which  between  8  and  9  per  cent  were  sterile,  and  with  this 
basis  he  asserts  that  sterility  is  the  only  fact  which  can  safely 
be  deduced  from  his  cases,  since  it  cannot  be  hereditary.1 
But  if  in  the  nature  of  things  absolute  sterility  is  not  inherit- 
able, comparative  infertility  may  be.  And  even  then  8  or  9 
per  cent  does  not  seem  to  be  an  excessively  high  proportion 
of  sterility,  especially  if  late  marriages  be  counted.  Boudin 
bases  his  assertion  on  this  point  on  even  less  tenable  grounds.2 
On  the  other  hand  some  writers  assure  us  that  cousin  mar- 
riages are  even  more  prolific  and  less  liable  to  sterility  than 
the  average. 

The  most  important  statistical  investigation  was  made  by 
G.  H.  Darwin.3  From  his  genealogical  data  he  compiled 
the  following  table : 

1  See  Darwin,  "  Marriages  between  First  Cousins  in  England  and 
Their  Effects,"  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  June,  1S75,  p.  178. 

2  Boudin,  "  Croisement  des  families,  de  races  et  des  especes."  In 
Memoires  de  la  Societe  d'  Anthropologic,  vol.  i,  p.  518. 

8  Op.  cit.,  p.  181. 
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Pare?itage. 

Not  consanguineous 

Parents  1st  cousins'5 

One  parent  offspring  of 

1st  cousin  marriages. 


TABLE   XVI. 

Average 

Ave.  no. 

Number           number 

Per  cent 

sons  to 

of                sons  to 

sterile 

fertile 

marriages.       marriage. 

marriages . 

marriage 

217                  1.91 

15.9 

2.26 

•  97  to  105      2.07  to  1.92 

14.7  to  20.9 

2-43 

93 


1.93 


17.2 


2-34 


Eight  cases  of  doubtful  fertility. 


It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  conclusion  is  negative,  since 
the  variation  is  slight,  but  the  higher  fertility  of  the  cousin 
marriages  is  interesting. 

On  the  other  hand  de  Lapouge  quotes  a  case  of  a  com- 
munity founded  two  centuries  ago  by  four  families  and 
populated  almost  entirely  by  their  descendants,  in  which 
from  1862  to  1886  there  were  273  marriages  of  which  63 
were  consanguineous  and  26  were  between  first  cousins. 
Among  the  non-consanguineous  3  per  cent  were  uniparous, 
as  against  7.95  per  cent  among  the  consanguineous.  7.5  per 
cent  of  the  non-consanguineous  were  sterile  as  against  16 
per  cent  of  the  consanguineous.1  The  importance  of  these 
percentages  is  impaired  by  the  fact  that  they  involve  only 
five  uniparous  families  and  ten  sterile  ones,  and  that  of  these 
latter  only  five  were  sprung  from  first  cousins. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  any  accurate  statistics  of 
sterility  from  genealogies,  for  when  no  children  are  given 
in  the  record,  there  is  always  a  strong  possibility  that  there 
were  children  of  whom  the  genealogist  has  no  record.  How- 
ever, of  16  first-cousin  marriages  of  which  the  record  ex- 
pressly stated  "  no  issue,"  or  where  it  was  practically  cer- 
tain that  no  issue  was  possible,  the  average  age  of  the 
brides  was  34.3  years  and  that  of  the  grooms  was  39  years,. 


1  De  Lapouge,  Les  Selections  Socialcs.  p.  196. 
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showing  that  consanguinity  could  not  have  been  the  only 
cause  of  their  sterility. 

In  regard  to  relative  fertility  the  figures  are  reliable,  but 
they  fail  to  indicate  any  effect  of  consanguinity  upon  fertil- 
ity, as  will  be  noted  in  Table  XVII. 

TABLE   XVII. 

No.  of  Ave.  to 

fertile  No.  of  fertile 

Parentage.                        marriages.  children.  marriage. 

First  cousin.     Gene. 125          ,  672  5.4 

First  cousin.     Cor. 150  759  5.1 

Double  cousins  and  uncle-niece- •       9  39  4.3 

Other  consanguineous 333  1605  4.8 

Non-related 676  3417  5.1 

Ch.  of  1st  cousins 294  1395  4.7 

All  consanguineous 617  3075  5.0 

All  non-related 970  4812  5.0 

The  report  of  Dr.  Bemiss,  and  the  report  of  the  Ohio 
commission  1  which  he  quotes,  give  the  following  figures : 2 

TABLE   XVIII. 

No.  of  Ave.  to 

fertile  No.  of  fertile 

Parentage.                      marriages.  children.  marriages. 

1st  cousins  or  nearer* 660  3363  5.0 

More  distantly  related 119  572  4.8 

Non-consanguineous 125  837  6.7 

Ohio  consanguineous 155  1021  6.6 

Ohio  non-consanguineous 200  1375  6.9 

*  Includes  double-cousins  and  uncle-niece  marriages. 

The  comparatively  low  averages  of  the  consanguineous 
marriages  from  Bemiss  may  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  cases  were  highly  selected  so  that  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  children  were  in  some  way  defective,  and  the 

1  Appointed  to  ascertain  the  number  of   the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind, 
idiotic  and  insane  within  the  State. 

2  See  Bemiss,  in  Trans,  of  Am.  Med.  Asso.,  vol.  xi,  1858,  pp.  420-425. 
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parents  in  many  cases  were  far  below  the  average  in  vitality. 
The  "  more  distantly  related  "  are  in  a  still  lesser  degree  rep- 
resentative of  the  class,  since  out  of  a  greater  possibility  of 
choice  a  smaller  number  were  chosen.  The  "  non-consan- 
guineous "  were  supposed  to  be  near  the  average  in  vitality 
and  fertility. 

In  Norway,  according  to  Uchermann,  the  consanguin- 
eous and  the  non-consanguineous  marriages  are  equally 
fertile,  averaging  6.1  children  per  marriage; 1  and  in  a  Black 
Forest  village  Tenckhoff  found  an  average  of  4.6  children 
to  each  consanguineous  marriage  as  against  3.5  to  each  non- 
consanguineous  marriage.2 

In  regard  to  the  youthful  death-rate  among  the  offspring 
of  consanguineous  marriages,  comparison  with  non-related 
marriages  is  more  feasible.  I  have  counted  in  each  case  all 
those  children  who  are  known  to  have  died  under  the  age  of 
twenty.  This  age  was  taken  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
and  to  include  all  children  indefinitely  specified  as  having 
"  died  young."     The  results  are  given  in  Table  XIX: 

TABLE  XIX. 

Parentage.  No.  of  No.  dying 

{Genealogies.')  Children.  under  20.  Percent. 

First  cousins 672  113  16.7 

Other  cousins 1417  211  14.9 

Ch.  of  1st  cousins 825  103  12.5 

Non-consanguineous 3184  370  11. 6 

( Correspondence. ) 

First  cousins 759  88  11. 6 

Other  marriages 829  71  8.6 

If  the  figures  in  Table  XIX  are  to  be  accepted  at  their 

1  Feer,  Dcr  Einfluss  dcr  Blutsverzvandschaft  dcr  Eltern  auf  die  Kin- 
der, p.  12,  note. 

2  Ibid. 
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face  value,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  not 
doing  so  in  the  genealogical  cases  at  least,  the  youthful 
death-rate  among  the  offspring  of  consanguineous  marri- 
ages far  exceeds  the  average.  The  average  in  the  corres- 
pondence cases  is  undoubtedly  too  low,  as  many  correspon- 
dents failed  to  report  the  deaths.  From  the  fact  that  a  com- 
paratively large  percentage  of  these  were  reported  as  defec- 
tive, we  should  expect  a  higher  death-rate  than  among  the 
unbiased  genealogical  cases. 

Dr.  Bemiss  found  a  very  high  death-rate  among  the  chil- 
dren of  consanguineous  marriage,  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  his  cases  were  reported  by  physicians.  He  reports  that 
of  the  offspring  of  marriages  between  first  cousins  and 
nearer  relatives,  2$  per  cent  "  died  young;"  of  the  offspring 
of  more  remote  consanguineous  marriages,  16  per  cent;  and 
of  non-related  marriages  16  per  cent.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  strong  indication  of  lowered  vitality  as  a  result  of  con- 
sanguineous marriage. 

A  determination  of  even  the  approximate  percentage  of 
degenerate  offspring  resulting  from  marriages  of  consan- 
guinity by  direct  inquiry  is  exceedingly  difficult.  The  aver- 
age human  mind  is  so  constituted  as  to  exaggerate  uncon- 
sciously the  unusual  in  its  experience.  Herein  lies  the 
fallacy  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Bemiss.  His  material  was  "  fur- 
nished exclusively  by  reputable  physicians  in  various  states," 
and  of  the  3942  children  of  consanguineous  marriages  in 
the  cases  thus  furnished  him,  1134  or  28.8  per  cent  were  in 
some  way  "  defective."  Of  these,  145  were  deaf  and  dumb, 
85  blind,  308  idiotic,  38  insane,  60  epileptic,  300  scrofulous 
and  98  deformed.  It  is  evident  that  a  physician  in  report- 
ing such  data  to  a  physician  would  naturally  give  cases  in 
which  something  pathological  existed.  Even  if  there  wTere 
no  conscious  bias,  such  cases  would  be  the  ones  with  which 
a  physician  would  be  most  likely  to  come  in  contact.     Dr. 
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Bemiss  himself  recognized  the  possibility  of  this  bias.  To 
quote  him : 

It  is  natural  for  contributors  to  overlook  many  of  the  more 
fortunate  results  of  family  intermarriage,  and  furnish  those 
followed  by  defective  offspring  and  sterility.  The  mere  ex- 
istence of  either  of  these  conditions  would  prompt  inquiry, 
while  the  favorable  cases  might  pass  unnoticed.  Contributors 
have  been  particularly  requested  to  furnish  without  prejudice 
or  selection  all  instances  of  the  marriage  of  consanguinity 
within  their  various  circles  of  observation,  whatever  their  re- 
sults.1 

Yet  he  does  not  seem  to  believe  that  this  bias  seriously  af- 
fects his  conclusions. 

In  order  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  this  bias,  I  sent  my 
own  circulars  to  genealogists  and  others  who  would  natur- 
ally be  more  interested  in  the  relationships  than  in  patho- 
logical conditions.  I  asked,  however,  that  all  such  results 
be  noted.  Among  722  children  of  first  cousins  I  found  95  or 
13  per  cent  who  were  defective  in  the  sense  in  which  Bemiss 
used  the  term.  This  is  much  nearer  the  actual  percentage, 
but  I  have  reason  to  believe,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that 
even  this  percentage  is  far  too  high.  A  good  illustration 
of  the  unconscious  bias,  which  I  tried  to  avoid  is  afforded  by 
the  reports  on  the  cause  of  death  among  children  of  first 
cousins.  Only  58  replies  were  given  to  this  question,  and 
of  the  58  deaths  14  or  one-fourth  were  either  accidental  or 
otherwise  violent,  while  only  one  person  was  reported  to 
have  succumbed  to  pneumonia. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  investigate  the  occurrence 
of  degeneracy  in  the  offspring  of  consanguineous  marriages, 
by    studying    communities    in    which    such    unions    have 

1  Bemiss,  see  Trans,  of  Am.  Med.  Asso.,  vol.  xt.  1858,  p.  323. 
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been  frequent,  but  the  results  are  untrustworthy.  Huth  ■ 
quotes  a  number  of  instances  where  communities  have  lived 
for  generations  without  crosses  and  with  no  apparent  de- 
generacy, while  other  writers  tell  of  high  percentages  of  de- 
generacy. Smith's  Island,  Maryland,  as  has  been  said, 
seems  absolutely  free  from  serious  congenital  abnormalities, 
in  spite  of  the  great  frequency  of  consanguineous  marriages. 

The  causes  of  degeneracy  are  so  varied,  complicated,  and 
obscure  that  even  if  consanguinity  is  a  cause,  there  can  be 
but  few  cases  in  which  it  is  not  complicated  by  other  factors. 
But  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  prove  any 
connection  between  consanguinity  and  degeneracy,  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  disprove  such  a  connection.  It  is  very 
probable  that  from  the  mere  operation  of  the  law  of  heredity, 
there  must  be  a  comparatively  large  percentage  of  degen- 
erates among  the  offspring  of  related  parents,  for  de- 
fects which  .  tend  to  be  bred  out  by  crossing  are  ac- 
centuated by  inbreeding.  This  may  be  the  reason  for  the 
disagreement  among  investigators  of  isolated  communities. 
If  an  island,  for  instance,  were  settled  by  a  small  group  of 
families  in  even  one  of  which  some  hereditary  defect  was 
common,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  that  defect 
would  be  found  in  a  relatively  large  part  of  the  population. 
While  if  the  same  island  were  settled  by  perfectly  sound 
families,  there  would  only  be  a  remote  chance  of  any  par- 
ticular defect  appearing.  Thus  both  classes  of  investiga- 
tors may  be  perfectly  conscientious,  and  yet  arrive  at  dia- 
metrically opposite  results.  This  theory  is  at  least  not 
to  be  contradicted  by  any  facts  which  have  come  to  light 
in  the  present  investigation. 

Some  interesting  points  are  brought  up  in  Dugdale's  well- 

.  *  Marriage  of  Near  Kin,  chap.  iv. 
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known  study  of  the  "Jukes."  l  This  family,  of  about  540 
persons  living  in  northern  New  York,  is  descended  from 
five  sisters  of  unknown  parentage,  who  were  born  between 
1740  and  1770.  The  name  "  Juke  "  is  fictitious,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  all  descendants  of  these  five  women,  little  attempt 
being  made  to  trace  the  male  lines  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cessive prevalence  of  illegitimacy. 

In  this  family  consanguineous  marriages  have  been  very 
frequent,  perhaps  partly  because  the  Jukes  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  pariahs  and  could  not  associate  on  equal  terms 
with  other  members  of  the  community.  These  marriages 
seem  to  have  been  fully  as  productive  as  the  average  of  the 
family,  and  the  offspring  of  as  high  a  grade  of  intelligence. 
However,  some  individual  cases  are  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion as  illustrative  of  intensification  of  hereditary  tendencies. 

(1)  An  illegitimate  son  of  Ada  Juke  married  a  daughter 
of  Bell  Juke.  He  was  a  laborer,  honest  and  industrious. 
She  was  reputable  and  healthy,  and  her  father  had  a  good 
reputation,  but  her  mother  had  given  birth  to  four  illegiti- 
mate children  before  marriage,  three  of  whom  were  mulat- 
toes.  Thus  in  this  marriage  of  first  cousins,  three  out  of 
the  four  parents  were  of  a  low  moral  grade.  As  a  result 
of  this  marriage  three  sons  and  three  daughters  were  born. 
Two  sons  were  licentious,  intemperate  and  dishonest,  two 
daughters  were  prostitutes,  and  the  third  became  such  after 
her  husband  was  sent  to  prison.  Only  one  son  turned  out 
fairly  well.  This  son  married  a  second  cousin,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Delia  Juke,  and  four  out  of  his  seven  children 
were  above  the  average  of  the  family.  His  two  elder  broth- 
ers, however,  married  prostitutes,  and  became  ancestors  of 
criminals,  prostitutes  and  syphilitics.2 

1  R.  L.  Dugdale,  The  Jukes. 

2  Ibid..  Chart  T. 
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(2)  A  legitimate  son  of  Ada  Juke,  whose  father  was  a 
thief  and  a  pauper,  married  a  daughter  of  Clara  Juke, 
whose  antecedents  were  fairly  good.  The  husband  had 
contracted  syphilis  before  marriage  and  entailed  it  upon 
every  one  of  his  eight  children.  Five  daughters  became 
prostitutes  and  one  was  idiotic.  The  only  daughter  who 
bore  a  good  reputation  married  a  grandson  of  both  Clara 
and  Bell  Juke.  This  was  a  remarkable  case  of  selection. 
Both  husband  and  wife  were  grandchildren  of  Clara,  and 
so  first  cousins,  and  both  were  the  offspring  of  first  cousins, 
all  within  the  Juke  blood.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  both 
were  the  descendants  of  Clara,  the  best  of  the  Juke  sisters, 
and  both  were  the  best  of  the  progeny  of  their  respective 
parents.  The  only  serious  taint  was  the  secondary  syphilis 
which  the  wife  had  inherited  from  her  father.  Six  children 
were  born,  two  males  and  four  females.  The  eldest  son 
was  at  31  "laborer,  industrious,  temperate;"  the  eldest 
daughter  "  good  repute,  temperate,  read  and  write ;"  second 
daughter,  "  harlot;"  third  daughter  "good  repute,  temper- 
ate ;"  and  the  two  youngest  are  given  simply  as  "  un- 
married." This  family  seems  to  have  had  as  high  an  aver- 
age mentally  and  morally  as  any  family  in  the  whole  tribe, 
only  one  in  six  being  distinctly  immoral.  In  the  next  gen- 
eration, the  eldest  son  had  two  children,  the  eldest  daughter 
four,  and  the  third  daughter,  who  married  a  first  cousin. 
had  one  child.  It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  know  more 
of  this  last  marriage,  the  third  generation  of  consanguinity 
in  marriage,  and  the  fourth  first-cousin  marriage  in  three 
generations,  but  at  the  time  the  book  was  written  the  parties 
were  still  in  their  early  twenties.1 

Mr.  Dugdale  makes  the  following  "  tentative  inductions." 
1.  Boys   preponderate   in    the    illegitimate   lines.     2.   Girls 

1  Dugdale,  &p.  cit.,  Chart  II. 
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preponderate  in  the  intermarried  branches.  3.  Lines  of 
intermarriage  between  Jukes  show  a  minimum  of  crime. 

4.  Pauperism   preponderates   in    the  consanguineous   lines. 

5.  In  the  main,  crime  begins  in  progeny  where  Juke  blood 
crosses  X  blood.  (Anyone  not  descended  from  a  Juke,  is 
of  "X  blood  ").  6.  The  illegitimate  lines  have  chiefly 
married  into  X.1  The  third  and  fourth  inductions  might 
indicate  that  a  lowered  vitality  of  the  consanguineous  lines 
changed  a  tendency  toward  crime  into  the  less  strenuous 
channel  of  pauperism,  but  I  cannot  find  in  Mr.  Dugdale's 
charts  any  sufficient  basis  for  the  induction.  It  is  true  that 
the  most  distinctively  pauper  line  is  consanguineous,  but  it 
is  less  closely  inbred  than  the  "  semi-successful  "  branch. 
As  to  the  fifth  induction,  a  close  examination  of  the  data 
shows  clearly  that  in  nearly  every  case  where  an  X  marriage 
occurred,  it  was  with  a  person  of  a  distinctly  immoral  or 
criminal  type.  Cousin  marriage  has  also  been  frequent 
in  the  middle  western  counterpart  of  the  Jukes,  the  "  Tribe 
of  Ishmael."  2 

A  more  recent  study  of  hereditary  degeneracy  is  that  of 
the  "  Zero  Family  "  in  Switzerland.3  Here  the  first  degen- 
erate was  the  product  of  two  successive  consanguineous  mar- 
riages, both  with  a  branch  tainted  with  insanity.  In  spite 
of  his  bad  ancestry  he  lived  to  the  age  of  106  years.  He 
married  an  Italian  woman  of  questionable  antecedents,  and 
was  the  father  of  a  large  family.  Three  hundred  and  ten 
of  his  descendants  are  mentioned,  of  whom  many  are  still 
young.  Of  these  310,  74  died  in  early  childhood,  55  are 
or  were  vagabonds,  58  were  weak-minded  or  idiotic  and  23 

1  Dugdale,  op.  cit.,  p.  16. 

2  McCulloch,  Tribe  of  Ishmael. 

8  Joerger,  "  Die  Familie  Zero."  Reviewed  by  Gertrude  C.  Daven- 
port, in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Nov.,  1907. 
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were  criminals.  Fifty-two  were  of  illegitimate  birth.  Al- 
though some  are  counted  in  more  than  one  category,  the  re- 
cord is  appalling.  In  th's  family  however,  the  marriages 
were  nearly  all  with  foreign  women,  and  the  effect  of  con- 
sanguinity was  only  the  intensification  of  the  neurosis  in  the 
first  two  generations. 

Dr.  Bemiss  found  that  300  or  y.y  per  cent  of  the  off- 
spring of  consanguineous  marriages  were  subject  to 
scrofula.1  This  is  a  disease  which  is  almost  universally 
recognized  as  hereditary,  and  which  we  should  there- 
fore expect  to  find  intensified  by  double  heredity.  But 
y.y  per  cent  is  obviously  too  high;  otherwise  most  of 
the  scrofulous  must  be  the  offspring  of  marriages  of 
kindred.  About  one  per  cent  of  the  children  of  my  own 
correspondence  cases  were  reported  as  scrofulous.  And 
while  the  United  States  Census  reports  but  3.9  per  cent  of 
the  blind  as  the  offspring  of  consanguineous  marriages,  the 
percentage  of  the  blind  from  scrofula  is  6.i.2  The  blind 
from  scrofula  of  consanguineous  parentage  were  2.8  per 
cent  of  all  the  blind  of  consanguineous  parentage,  while  all 
the  blind  from  scrofula  were  1.8  per  cent  of  all  the;  blind. 
Consanguinity,  then,  seems  appreciably  to  intensify  scrofula, 
but  there  is  no  indication  that  scrofula  is  ever  caused  by 
parental  consanguinity. 

1  Bemiss,  see  Trans,  of  Am.  Med.  Asso.,  vol.  xi,  1858,  p.  420. 

2  The  Blind  and  the  Deaf.    Special  Report  of  12th  Census,  1906. 


CHAPTER  V 
Consanguinity  and  Mental  Defect 

Idiocy,  perhaps  more  than  any  ether  disease  or  defect, 
has  long  been  connected  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  mar- 
riage of  cousins.  This  fact  is  not  surprising  when  we  con- 
sider that  unt'l  very  recent  times  idiots  were  looked  upon 
with  a  kind  of  superstitious  awe,  and  the  affliction  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  curse  of  God.  For  this  reason,  when  idiocy 
did  follow  consanguineous  marriage  as  it  sometimes  would, 
it  was  bel'eved  to  be  the  fit  punishment  of  some  violation  of 
divine  law.  Insanity  also  frequently  has  been  attributed  to 
consanguineous  marriage,  but  not  so  frequently  as  idiocy, 
since  its  occurrence  later  in  life  is  not  so  obviously  con- 
nected with  pre-natal  conditions. 

The  terminology  of  mental  and  nervous  disorders  has 
been  so  loosely  applied  that  some  definition  may  be  neces- 
sary. By  the  term  "  idiocy,"  is  meant  a  condition  of  unde- 
veloped mentality.  Idiocy  exists  in  various  degrees,  from 
the  complete  absence  of  intellectual  faculties  to  a  condition 
of  mere  irresponsibility  in  which  the  subject  is  capable  of 
self-help,  and  sometimes  of  self-support  under  the  careful 
guidance  of  other.  Under  the  generic  term  "  idiot  "  may 
be  included  the  "  complete  idiot,"  the  imbecile,  the  "  feeble- 
minded "  and  the  "  simpleton,"  all  of  whom  suffer  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  from  arrested  mental  development. 

Insanity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  disease  which  destroys 
or  clouds  an  intellect  which  has  once  been  developed. 
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It  is  true  that  certain  conditions  of  idiocy  and  imbecility  do 
resemble  that  phase  of  insanity  known  as  dementia — a  rever- 
sion to  the  original  mental  state  of  childhood  —  in  reality  a 
•form  of  second  childhood.  But  the  states  are  not  identical, 
although  one  may  lapse  into  the  other.  One  is  defect,  the 
other  disease ;  the  imbecile  in  the  former  being  the  counter- 
part of  the  dement  in  the  latter,  just  as  the  moral  imbecile  is 
the  analogue  of  the  paranoiac.1 

Of  the  strong  inheritability  of  idiocy  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Dr.  Martin  W.  Barr  of  the  Pennsylvania  Training 
School  for  Feeble  Minded  Children  has  published  an  etiolo- 
gical table  embodying  the  results  of  a  careful  examination 
of  4050  cases  of  mental  defect.  Of  these,  2651  or  65.45 
per  cent  resulted  from  causes  acting  before  birth,  including 
1030  or  25.43  per  cent  with  a  family  history  of  idiocy  and 
imbecility,  and  529  more  (13-06  per  cent)  with  a  family 
history  of  insanity,  epilepsy  and  minor  neuroses.  Dr.  Barr 
gives  many  instances  illustrating  the  heredity  of  imbecility, 
especially  where  both  parents  were  imbeciles,  and  had  im- 
becile relatives.  One  case  in  particular  forcibly  illustrates 
the  disastrous  results  of  the  marriage  of  such  unfortunates. 
It  is  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Connecticut  Lunacy  Com- 
mission : 

In  one  instance,  where  a  pauper  female  idiot  lived  in  one 
town,  the  town  authorities  hired  an  idiot  belonging  to  another 
town,  and  not  then  a  pauper,  to  marry  her,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  the  town  to  which  the  male  idiot  belongs  has 
for  many  years  had  to  support  the  pair  and  the  three  idiot 
children. 2 


Neuroses  may  remain  latent  for  a  generation  and  reappear 
1  Barr,  Mental  Defectives,  p.  18.  2  Ibid.,    p.  99- 
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in  the  grandchildren  of  the  person  affected,  or  the  latent  ten- 
dency may  never  reappear  unless  some  disturbing  factor 
such  as  scarletina,  meningitis  or  other  acute  disease  attacks 
the  weak  spot.  This  possibility  suggests  that  the  influence 
of  heredity  may  be  vastly  greater  than  the  etiological  tables 
would  indicate.  The  apparent  causes  may  be  only  agents 
which  assist  in  developing  the  evil  really  engendered  by  an 
inheritance  of  imbecility. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  there  is  any  well  marked 
boundary  line  between  genius  and  some  forms  of  im- 
becility. Many  quite  irresponsible  idiots  have  marvelous 
verbal  memories,  and  can  repeat  parrot-like,  page  after  page 
of  books  of  which  they  have  no  comprehension.  Dr.  Barr 
tells  of  cases  of  prodigies,  musical,  mathematical  and  me- 
chanical, who  except  in  their  specialty  were  almost  totally 
deficient  mentally.1  Many  of  the  world's  most  brilliant 
musicians,. mathematicians  and  even  military  leaders  have 
been  men  of  one-sided  mental  development,  whose  abil- 
ity in  other  lines  was  so  slight  that  they  were  little  better 
than  imbeciles,  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  their  chil- 
dren are  sometimes  truly  idiotic. 

The  best  writers  of  the  present  day  no  longer  recognize 
consanguinity  as  a  cause  per  se,  of  idiocy.  The  heredity 
of  neuroses,  however,  is  so  strongly  established  that  few 
would  dispute  the  proposition  that  where  the  morbidity  is 
inherited  through  both  parents  it  appears  more  frequently 
and  in  a  more  marked  degree  than  where  one  parent  is  en- 
tirely free  from  taint.  This  is  what  occurs  when  a  con- 
sanguineous marriage  takes  place  between  descendants  of  a 
neurotic  family.  The  percentage  of  idiotic  children  would 
then  be  somewhat  higher  from  consanguineous  marriages 
than  from  the  average  marriage  purely  through  the  action 
of  the  laws  of  heredity. 

1  Barr,  op.  cit.,  p.  301  et  seq. 
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Dr.  Barr  finds  49  out  of  4050  cases  of  idiocy  or  1.21  per 
cent,  in  which  there  was  a  family  history  of  consanguinity. 
This  is  little  higher  than  the  average  frequency  of  first 
cousin  marriage,  and  an  analysis  of  41  of  these  cases  does 
not  show  one  case  that  can  be  attributed  to  consanguin- 
ity alone.  To  quote :  "  Two  were  the  result  of  incestuous 
connection — one  of  brother  and  sister,  the  other  of  father 
and  daughter,  and  in  the  others  there  was  an  undoubted 
history  of  grave  neuroses."  l  "  Beach  and  Shuttleworth 
find  in  the  consideration  of  their  100  cases  (out  of  2,380 
idiots),  giving  4.2  per  cent  (of  consanguineous  parentage) 
that  the  bad  effects  are  due  rather  to  the  intensification  of 
bad  heredity  common  to  both  parents."  2 

Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell  examined  all  idiots  in  nine  counties 
of  Scotland  and  found  that  42  out  of  519  or  8.1 
per  cent  of  whom  the  parentage  was  known,  were  chil- 
dren of  first  cousins.3  Dr.  Down  found  46  out  of  852  or 
5.4  per  cent  to  be  children  of  first  cousins.4  Dr.  Grabham 
of  the  Earlswood  Idiot  Asylum  in  Surrey,  England,  stated 
that  53  out  of  1388  patients  were  the  offspring  of  first 
cousins.  The  facts,  he  adds,  were  obtained  from  the  par- 
ents and  are  "  therefore  tolerably  trustworthy."  5  Other 
investigations  give  percentages  as  follows:  Kerlin,  7; 
Rogers,  3.6;  Brown,  3.5  and  C.  T.  Wilbur,  0.3. 6 

The  earlier  American  writers,  Drs.  Howe  and  Bemiss,  be- 
lieved that  consanguinity  was  a  cause  of  idiocy.  Dr.  Howe 
inquired  into  the  parentage  of  359  idiots  and  found  that  in 
17  families  the  parents  were  nearly  related;  in  one  of  these 

1  Barr,  op.  cit.,  p.  94.  2  Ibid.,  p.  109. 

8  Darwin,  see  Jour.  Stat.  Soc,  p.  173. 

*  Huth,  Marriage  of  Near  Kin,  pp.  210-21 1. 
6  Darwin,  op.  cit.,  p.  166. 

•  Barr,  op.  cit.,  p.  109. 
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cases  there  were  5  idiotic  children;  in  5  families  there  were 
4  idiots  each;  in  3  families  3  each;  in  2  families  2  each;  and 
in  6  families  1  each.  In  all  17  families  there  were  95  chil- 
dren of  whom  44  were  idiots,  12  were  scrofulous  and  puny, 
1  was  deaf,  1  dwarf — 58  in  low  health  or  defective,  and  only 
37  fairly  healthy.  These  of  course  are  selected  cases  and  do 
not  indicate  at  all,  as  Dr.  Howe  supposed,  that  consan- 
guinity was  the  cause  of  the  disasters.  He  adds  that  in  each 
case  one  or  both  of  the  parents  were  either  intemperate  or 
scrofulous,  and  that  there  were  also  other  predisposing 
causes.1  Dr.  Bemiss  found  that  7.8  per  cent  of  his  3942 
children  of  consanguineous  marriages  were  idiots,  while 
but  0.7  per  cent  of  the  children  of  non-consanguineous  par- 
entage were  idiotic.2  A  more  detailed  examination  reveals 
the  fact  that  in  a  large  number  of  these,  one  or  both  of  the 
parents  were  mentally  defective.  For  example,  in  a  mar- 
riage of  double  cousins  the  wife  was  "  feeble  minded  "  and 
the  six  children  were  of  inferior  mentality.  In  a  case  of 
first-cousin  marriage  the  wife  became  insane  and  two  of  the 
children  were  idiotic.  In  a  case  of  the  marriage  of  cousins, 
themselves  the  offspring  of  cousins  the  husband  was  a  hypo- 
chondriac, and  seven  children  idiotic.  In  another  marriage 
of  the  same  class  both  parents  were  feeble-minded  and  the 
children  idiotic.  These  are  simply  taken  at  random,  and 
many  others  might  be  given.  When  we  find  also  that  in  a 
majority  of  cases  no  report  is  given  of  the  ancestry,  it  is  very 
obvious  that  consanguinity  alone  could  not  have  been  the 
cause  of  any  large  proportion  of  the  308  cases  of  idiocy  in 
the  Bemiss  report. 

My  own  investigations  show  that  out  of  600  children  of 
first  cousin  marriage  (from  correspondence)  26  or  4.3  per 
cent  are  mentally  defective — 10  are  reported  as  "  idiots," 

1Barr,  op.  cit.,  p.  in.  2  Bemiss,  op.  cit.,  p.  420. 
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13  as  "weak-minded"  and  3  as  "  imbeciles."  In  at  least 
five  of  these  cases  there  is  evidence  of  bad  heredity,  in  two 
others  the  father  was  intemperate  and  in  two  more  causes 
acting  after  birth  are  mentioned. 

The  statistics  of  the  insane  and  idiotic  in  Prussia  pre- 
sented by  Mayet  clearly  indicate  the  large  part  which  here- 
dity plays  in  the  production  of  mental  disorders.  Tables 
XX  and  XXI  set  forth  the  most  important  results  of  his 
work.  Mayet  considers  a  case  hereditary  if  any  near  rela- 
tive of  the  subject  suffered  from  mental  or  nervous  dis- 
order, or  was  intemperate,  suicidal,  criminal  or  eccentric.1 

TABLE  xx. 

No.  of  Percentage 

Cases .  hereditary . 

1.  Simple  Insanity 102,097  31.7  =  100 

Consanguineous  parentage. 664  69.0  =  218 

Parents  cousins    595  68.1  =  215 

Parents  uncle  and  niece 66  77.3  =  244 

2.  Paralytic  Insanity 22,936  17.6=100 

Consanguineous  parentage 95  45*3  =  257 

Parents  cousins   87  44.8  =  255 

Parents  uncle  and  niece   8  75.0  =  426 

3.  Epileptic  Insanity 14,067  25.6=100 

Consanguineous  parentage 79  53.2  =  208 

Parents  cousins    70  50.0  =  195 

Parents  uncle  and*  niece    9  66.7=261 


4.  Imbecility  and  Idiocy 16,416  28.7=100 

Consanguineous  parentage 237  43.0  =  150 

Parents  cousins     211  43.1  =  150 

Parents  uncle  and  niece    26  38.5=134 

Table  XXI  gives  the  proportion  of  the  mentally  defective 
who  are  the  offspring  of  consanguineous  marriages.     The 

1  Mayet,  Verwandtenehe  und  Statistik,  quoted  by  Feer,  Der  Einfiuss 
der  Blutsverivandschaft  der  Eltem  auf  die  Kinder,  p.   13. 
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term  "  cousin  "  in  botli  these  tables  probably  means  first 
cousins.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Prussian  statistics  of 
consanguineous  marriages  are  very  imperfect,  but  that  at 
least  6.5  in  every  thousand  are  consanguineous  (first  cousins 
or  nearer). 

TABLE  XXI.1 

Parentage  of  Mental  Defectives  i7i  Prussia. 

Consan-  Uncle  and 

guineous.          Cousins.  Niece. 

1.  Insanity  (simple)  ••• 6.5*                   5.8*  .64* 

Hereditary 14.2                   12.5  1.6 

Not  hereditary 3,0                     2.7  .22 

2.  Paralytic  Insanity 4.1  3.8  .35 

Hereditary ii.i  9.6  1.48 

Not  hereditary 2.9  2.5  .11 

3.  Epileptic  Insanity 5.6  4.9  .64 

Hereditary 11. 7  9.9  1.57 

Not  hereditary 3.5  3.2  .29 

4.  Idiocy  and  Imbecility 14.4  12.8  1.58 

Hereditary 21.6  19.3  2.12 

Not  hereditary 11. 5  10.2  1.37 

*Per  thousand. 

From  these  tables  we  may  infer  that  consanguinity  in- 
fluences idiocy  far  more  than  it  does  insanity,  but  it  is  not 
entirely  clear  why  the  number  of  hereditary  cases  should  be 
relatively  smaller  among  the  idiotic.  Since  insanity  is  more 
likely  to  have  some  more  definitely  assignable  cause  than 
idiocy,  we  should  expect  the  percentage  due  to  heredity  to  be 
lower  and  consequently  the  influence  of  consanguinity  less. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  a  tendency  toward  insanity 
is  inheritable,  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  tendency  as 
well  as  other  neuroses  may  be  intensified  through  double 

1  Feer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  13-14 
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heredity.  A  case  in  point  can  be  found  in  the  Shat- 
luck  genealogy.1  For  four  generations  in  the  S.  family 
there  is  no  indication  of  neurosis.  The  average  number 
of  children  to  a  family  had  been  eight,  few  children 
died  young  and  all  were  prosperous  farmers.  But  in  171 9 
J.  S.  married  E.  C.  and  their  son  Z.  S.  is  thus  described: 
"He  was  sometimes  subject  to  depression  of  spirits;  and 
some  peculiar  traits  of  character  in  a  few  branches  of  his 
family  seem  to  have  originated  with  him."  He  married 
A.  C,  a  niece  of  h's  mother.  They  both  lived  to  be  over  80 
and  had  ten  children,  of  whom  three  were  insane;  only  six 
married,  and  of  these  only  two  are  known  to  have  left  sur- 
viving children.  One  of  these  a  daughter,  S.  S.,  married 
E.  S.,  a  nephew  of  her  father,  and  himself  the  offspring  of  a 
second  cousin  marriage  within  the  S.  blood.  E.  S.  and  S.S. 
had  five  children,  all  of  whom  married,  and  there  is  no 
further  mention  of  insanity.  We  may  suppose,  then,  that  the 
C.  stock  was  neurotic,  and  that  a  consanguineous  marriage 
within  that  stock,  although  of  the  S.  surname,  intensified 
the  tendency  into  insanity,  but  with  a  further  infusion  of  the 
normal  S.  blood  the  morb'dity  was  eliminated.  It  is  very 
evident  that  the  heredity  and  not  the  consanguinity  was  the 
cause  of  these  three  cases  of  insanity. 

1  Shattuck  Memorials,  p.  118. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Consanguinity  and  the  Special  Senses 


The  mcst  important  source  for  this  chapter  is  the  special 
report  on  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  in  the  Twelfth  Census  of 
the  United  States.1  This  report  was  prepared  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  as  Expert  Special 
Agent  of  the  Census  Office. 

The  enumerators  of  the  Twelfth  Census  reported  a  total 
of  101,123  persons  as  blind,  and  to  each  of  these  Dr.  Bell 
addressed  a  circular  of  inquiry.  By  th's  method  he  ob- 
tained verified  returns  of  64,763  cases  of  blindness  in  con- 
tinental United  States  or  85.2  per  100,000  of  the  total 
population.  In  the  same  way  he  obtained  data  in  regard  to 
89,287  persons  with  seriously  impaired  powers  of  hearing, 
or  1 17.5  per  100,000  of  the  total  population. 

In  each  case  the  following  questions  among  others  were 
asked  :  "Were  his  (or  her)  parents  first  cousins?  If  not  first 
cousins  were  they  otherwise  related  by  blood  to  each  other, 
before  their  marriage?  Were  any  of  his  relatives  blind? 
If  yes,  what  relatives?  (Father,  mother,  grandparents, 
brothers,  s'sters,  uncles,  aunts,  and  how  many  of  each,  so 
far  as  known)."  The  results  of  this  inquiry  give  us  the 
best  and  most  reliable  statistical  material  which  has  ever 
been  compiled  on  any  phase  of  the  problem  of  consanguin- 
eous marriage.  The  investigation  of  the  deaf  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  blind,  but  even  more  complete. 

1  U.  S.  Census,  1900,  Special  Report  on  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf. 
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I.  The  Blind.  The  question  as  to  the  relationship  of  the 
parents  was  answered  in  56,507  cases,  in  2,527  or  4.47  per 
cent  of  which  the  parents  were  reported  as  cousins.  Of  the 
57,726  who  answered  the  question  in  regard  to  blind  rela- 
tives, 10,967  or  19  per  cent  replied  in  the  affirmative.1  The 
blind  relatives  were  divided  into  two  groups:  (a)  blind 
brothers,  sisters  or  ancestors,  and  (b)  blind  collateral  rela- 
tives or  descendants.  Table  XXII  concisely  expresses  the 
results  most  fundamental  for  this  study. 


TABLE  XXII. 


Consanguinity  of  Parents. 


The  blind 


Totally  blind.. 
Partially  blind 


Parents  cousins. — The  blind 
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c 

• 

.0 

<U 

rt 

bf 

£ 

c 

u 

E 

1 

C     m     ' 


E 


rt  jo  43  I       o 


64,763'    8,62^!    2,338   46,7597,037 


35,645 
29,118 

2,527 


4,3/8, 
4,251 


1,215 
1,123 


Parents  cousins. — Totally  blind j     1,291! 

Parents  cousins. — Partially  blind-  .-j     1,236 

Parents  not  cousins.— The  blind  ...    53,980 


Parents  not  cousins. — Totally  blind.    29,892 
Parents  not  cousins. —Partially  blind  j  24,0^8 

Consanguinity      not      stated. — The 


blind 


8,256 


Consanguinity  not  stated. — Totally! 

blind j     4,462 

Consanguinity  not  stated.— Partially; 

blind •"!     3,794 


844 

149 

435 
409 

78 
7i 

7,395 

2,095 

26,3493,703 
20,4103,334 

I.4561      78 


39 
39 


739: 

7.7( 

43,3681,122 


3,720 

3,675! 


390; 


I.OQO 
1,005 


94 


223 
167 


24,541!    541 
18,827,    581 


,935  5,837 


1,0693,123 
! 
8662,714 


♦Symbols  for  Blind  Relatives— (a)  blind  brothers,  sisters  or  ancestors;  (b)  blind  col- 
lateral relatives  or  descendants. 


1  U.  S.  Census,  1900,  op.  cit.,  p.  16. 
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Of  the  2527  blind  persons  whose  parents  were  cousins, 
993  or  39-3  Pcr  ccnl  nave  blind  relatives,  33.4  per  cent  hav- 
ing blind  brothers,  sisters  or  ancestors,  and  3.9  per  cent 
having  blind  collateral  relatives  or  descendants.  And  9  per 
cent  of  the  blind  who  have  blind  relatives  are  of  consan- 
guineous parentage,  while  but  3.1  per  cent  of  the  blind  who 
have  no  blind  relatives  are  the  offspring  of  cousins.  These 
figures  alone  indicate  a  decided  intensification  of  blindness 
through  consanguinity,  although  it  should  be  remembered 
that  a  relationship  "  works  both  ways,"  so  that  when  a 
brother  has  a  blind  sister,  the  sister  would  have  a  blind 
brother.  This  fact  has  probably  diminished  the  apparent 
number  of  sporadic  cases  of  blindness. 

Considered  with  reference  to  the  degree  of  blindness  the 
table  shows  that  1291  or  51.1  per  cent  of  the  blind  of  con- 
sanguineous parentage  are  totally  blind,  and  1236  or  48.9 
per  cent  are  -partially  blind.  Among  those  whose  parents 
were  not  cousins,  55.4  per  cent  were  totally  and  44.6  per 
cent  were  partially  blind. 

Of  the  2527  blind  of  consanguineous  parentage,  632  or 
25.0  per  cent  were  congenially  blind,  of  whom  350  or  55.4 
per  cent  also  had  blind  relatives  of  the  degrees  specified. 
Not  counting  those  who  did  not  answer  the  question  in  re- 
gard to  blind  relatives,  we  have  615  cases  of  which  51.5  per 
cent  had  blind  relatives  of  class  (a),  and  5.4  per  cent  blind 
relatives  of  class  (b).  Taking  the  53,980  blind  whose  par- 
ents were  not  so  related  the  number  of  congeni tally  blind 
was  3666  or  but  6.8  per  cent,  of  whom  1023  or  27.9  per  cent 
had  blind  relatives.  Omitting  as  before  the  "  blind  rela- 
tives not  stated,"  we  have  23.4  per  cent  who  had  blind  rela- 
tives of  class  (a),  and  4.3  per  cent  relatives  of  class  (b). 

On  the  hypothesis  that  consanguinity  in  the  parents  in- 
tensifies a  tendency  toward  blindness  we  should  expect  to 
find  among  the  congenitally  blind  a  larger  proportion  of 
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consanguineous  parentage  than  among  those  blind  from 
specific  causes.  In  Table  XXIII  a  general  classification  of 
the  causes  of  blindness  is  given  together  with  the  consan- 
guinity of  parents.  Specific  causes  in  which  the  percentage 
of  consanguinity  differs  in  a  marked  degree  from  the  aver- 
age, are  given  parenthetically. 


TABLE  XXIII. 


/ 

Consanguinity 
of  Parents. 

Percentages. 

Cause  of  Blindness. 

C 

en 
C 

*d 

V) 

B) 

c 

*3 

OJ 
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O 

3 

O 

O    O 

oS 

[2         ~   3 

o'oc 

oS 

H 

U 

£   ° 

£  U1 

0.  zu 

12.7 

Total 

64.763 

2,527  53,980  8,256 

3.9  83.4 

Opacity  of  the  eye  •  • 


•33,9301,00028,7974,133;  2.9   84.9'  12.2 


a.  Causes  affecting  cornea  •  ••  11,380 

i,45i 

1,165 

1,307 

11,769 

9,474 


(1)  Measles 

(2)  Scrofula 

b.  Causes  affecting  iris  • 

c.  Causes  affecting  lens. 

d.  Other  causes 


Nervous  apparatus  affected 


7,944 
Unclassified 14,885 


444  10,016;    920 

73    1,2671     in 

71 1  1,0261      68 

33    1,093!    181I 

228   9,467  2,074' 

235   8,221  1,018; 


3.9  88.0  8.1 

5.0  87.4  7-6 

6.1  88.1!  5.8 
2.5  83.6  13.9 
1.9  80.4  17.7 
2.5  86.8  10.7 


ji)  Congenital 4<728 

[2)  Other  causes ,10.157 


276   6,98o|    688| 

93812,463  1,484! 

6321  3,666!    430': 
306   8,797  1,054! 


3.5J_87.8,  J^7 
6.3!  83.7!  10.0 


3-41  77-5! 
3-oi  86.6' 


Q.I 

IO.4 


Unknown j  8,004     3*3    5,740  1,951!  3-9   7l-7j  24.4 


To  quote  from  the  Report: 

The  only  specific  causes,  other  than  congenital,  to  which  is 
due  a  greater  proportion  of  the  total  cases  of  blindness  among 
those  whose  parents  were  cousins  than  among  those  whose 
parents  were  not  related,  are:     Catarrh  (parents  cousins  28.1, 
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parents  not  cousins  8.7  per  1,000),  scarlet  fever  (parents 
cousins  10.7,  parents  not  cousins  10. 1  per  1,000),  scrofula 
(parents  cousins  28.9,  parents  not  cousins  19  per  1,000),  and 
measles  (parents  cousins  28.9,  parents  not  cousins  23.5  per 
1,000).  The  difference  in  these  proportions  is  but  slight,  and 
the  relative  number  of  cases  of  blindness  attributed  to  each 
of  the  other  causes  is  greater  among  those  whose  parents  were 
not  related.1 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  greatest  proportion  is  in  the  case  of 
scrofula. 

Since  it  is  probable  that  a  part  of  those  who  did  answer 
the  question  as  to  consanguin'ty  are  in  fact  the  offspring  of 
cousins,  the  percentage  in  each  case  should  be  somewhat  in- 
creased. Allowing  for  these  the  same  proportion  as  for 
those  who  did  answer  the  question  we  should  have  of  all 
the  blind  4.47  per  cent  as  the  offspring  of  cousins ;  of  the 
totally  blind  4.14  per  cent  and  of  the  partially  blind  4.88. 
While  of  the  congenially  blind  we  should  have  14.7  per 
cent  as  offspring  of  cousins. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  in  1900, 
Dr.  Lee  Wallace  Dean,  of  the  University  of  Iowa  examined 
the  181  blind  children  in  the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind, 
and  found  that  9  or  nearly  5  per  cent  were  the  offspring  of 
first  cousin  marriages.2     Dr.  Dean  cintinues, 

If  we  exclude  from  the  list  those  blind  children  who  were 
blind  because  of  blennorrhea  neonatorum,  sympathetic  opthal- 
mia,  trachoma,  etc.,  and  consider  only  those  who  suffered  be- 
cause of  congenital  conditions,  we  should  find  that  14  per 
cent  were  the  result  of  consanguineous  marriage  of  the  first 

1  U.  S.  Census,  1900,  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 

2  Effect  of  Consanguinity  upon  the  Organs  of  Special  Sense,  p.  4. 
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degree.  .  .  .  Among  the  pupils  who  have  entered  the  college 
since  1900  the  percentage  is  ahout  the  same. 

This  was  written  in  1903,  three  years  before  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Bell's  report. 

Statistics  from  foreign  sources  give  even  larger  percent- 
ages of  the  blind  as  the  offspring  of  consanguineous  mar- 
riage. Dr.  Feer  quotes  fourteen  distinct  investigations  of 
the  etiology  of  retinitis  pigmentosa,  embodying  in  all  621 
cases,  of  which  167  or  27  per  cent  were  the  offspring  of  con- 
sanguineous parents.1  Retinitis  pigmentosa  is  perhaps  more 
generally  attributed  to  consanguineous  marriage  than  any 
other  specific  disease  of  the  eye,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  Census  report  does  not  give  any  data  in  regard  to  this 
cause.  Retinitis  pigmentosa  in  known  to  be  strongly  in- 
heritable, as  is  albinism  and  congenital  cataract. 

Looking  now  at  the  other  side  of  the  problem,  that  of  the 
probability  of  consanguineous  marriages  producing  blind 
offspring,  we  have  as  our  data  the  2527  blind  whose  par- 
ents were  cousins,  and  a  conservative  estimate  which  may 
be  made  from  the  data  in  Chapter  II  that  1,000,000  persons 
in  continental  United  States  are  the  offspring  of  cousins 
within  the  degrees  included  in  the  Census  report.2  In  the 
general  population  852  per  million  are  reported  as  blind, 
and  63  per  million  as  congenitally  blind.  The  actual 
figures  for  the  offspring  of  cousin  marriages  are  2527  per 
million  for  all  blind  and  632  per  million  for  the  congenitally 
so.  In  other  words  only  0.25  per  cent  of  the  offspring  of 
cousin  marriages  are  blind  and  only  0.05  per  cent  are  con- 

1  Der  Einfiuss  der  Bhitsverzvandschaft  dcr  Eltern  auf  die  Kinder, 
p.  14. 

2  From  il/2  to  2  per  cent  of  all  marriages  were  found  to  be  between 
cousins  within  the  degree  of  second  cousins,  and  cousin  marriages 
were  found  to  be  normally  fertile. 
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gcnitally  blind.  Although  the  probability  that  a  child  of 
related  parents  will  be  born  blind  is  ten  times  as  great  (632 
•per  million  vs.  63  per  million)  as  when  the  parents  are  not 
related,  the  numbers  are  so  small  that  there  seems  to  be  very 
little  basis  for  a  belief  that  consanguinity  does  more  than  to 
intensify  an  inherited  tendency,  especially  since  over  one  half 
of  the  congenitally  blind  of  consanguineous  parentage  are 
known  to  have  blind  relatives. 

2.  The  Deaf.  The  extent  to  which  the  connection  be- 
tween consanguineous  marriage  and  deaf-mutism  has  been 
studied  is  indicated  by  a  table  given  by  Mr.  Huth,  in  which 
are  set  forth  the  results  of  fifty  distinct  investigations.1  In 
this  table  the  percentages  of  deaf-mute  offspring  of  consan- 
guineous marriage  to  the  total  number  of  deaf-mutes  in- 
vestigated, varies  from  30  per  cent  to  none  at  all.  Of  these 
studies  not  more  than  ten  or  eleven  have  the  slightest  statis- 
tical value,  and  four  of  these — the  most  reliable — are  from 
the  reports  of  the  Census  of  Ireland  in  the  years  1851,  1861, 
1871  and  1881. 

The  Irish  censuses  of  1891  and  1901  give  similar  data, 
though  not  so  detailed  as  in  1871  and  1881.  Thus  we  have 
in  these  reports  a  census  inquiry  into  a  phase  of  the  con- 
sanguineous marriage  problem  extending  over  the  period 
of  six  successive  censal  years.  Although  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  these  figures  are  accurate  in  all  respects,  they 
throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  problem,  and  are  worth 
quoting  in  some  detail.  The  tables  as  given  by  Mr.  Huth 
contain  a  number  of  errors  of  detail,  the  correction  of  which 
changes  the  results  materially.2 

1  Marriage  of  Near  Kin,  p.  229. 

2  In  a  subsequent  article  Mr.  Huth  corrects  some  of  these  errors. 
See  "  Consanguineous  Marriage  and  Deaf-mutism,"  The  Lancet,  Feb. 
10,  1900. 
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Ccnsal 
year. 


i85it 

1861. 
1871.. 
1881.. 
1891.. 
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4,127 

5,793,967 

4,096 

5,412,377 
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5,174,836 
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4,706,448 

2,5/0 

4,456,546 
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Congenital  deaf-mutes. 
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647 
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546 
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number  to 
a  family.  * 
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u 

g 

242 

c 

u 
u 

0 

1 

5.86 

1.22 

362 

8.84 

1.30 

287 

7-35 

1.32 

191 

6.04 

1.40 

297 

H.56 

1.40 

249 

11-43 

1.66 
1.72 
1.76 
1.69 
1.92 
1.73 


•From  Table  XXV.  1  1851  data  from  Huth,  "  Consanguineous  Marriage  and 

Deaf-mutism."  The  Lancet,  1900. 

Table  XXIV  summarizes  the  most  important  points  in  the 
Irish  data.  It. will  be  seen  that  while  there  has  been  an 
absolute  diminution  in  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  Ireland 
with  the  decrease  in  population,  there  has  been  a  rela- 
tive increase  of  deaf-mutism.  There  are  two  possible  ex- 
planations for  this  phenomenon,  both  of  which  may  have 
operated  in  part;  first  that  in  the  great  emigration  the  deaf- 
mutes  have  been  left  behind,  and  second  that  with  the  intro- 
duction of  improved  methods  of  census  taking,  the  returns 
are  more  complete  than  a  half  century  ago.  Mr.  Huth  be- 
lieves that  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  Irish  census 
methods,  and  thinks  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  deaf  all  children  born  deaf  in  a  family 
are  included  whether  living  or  not. 
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Since  Ireland  is  strongly  Roman  Catholic,  the  propor- 
tion of  consanguineous  marriages  is  probably  small,  so  that 
Ihe  percentage  of  deafmutes  derived  from  consanguineous 
marriages,  varying  from  5.86  to  11.56  is  very  much  greater 
than  the  percentage  of  these  marriages  in  the  general  popu- 
lation. The  average  number  of  deaf  children  to  a  family 
in  Table  XXIV  varies  less  than  any  other  part  of  the  table, 
and  clearly  shows  a  much  higher  average  number  of  deaf 
children  where  the  parents  were  cousins.  They  reveal  the 
interesting  fact  that  the  occurrence  of  two  or  more  deaf- 
mutes  in  a  family  is  more  than  twice  as  probable  where  the 
parents  are  related  as  where  they  are  not.  Table  XXV 
still  better  illustrates  this  point.  Of  the  families  where  there 
was  but  one  deaf-mute,  only  4.3  per  cent  were  the  offspring 
of  cousin  marriages;  where  there  were  two  in  a  family  12.9 
per  cent  were  of  consanguineous  parentage;  three  in  a 
family,  13.3  per. cent;  four  in  a  family,  19.0  per  cent;  more 
than  four  in  a  family,  2 1. 1  per  cent. 


table  xxv. 
Number  of  Congenital  Deaf  mutes  to  a  Family  in  Ireland. 


Year. 


l85i 
1871 
i83i 
1891 

IQOI 

18^1 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 


Parentage. 


Families  in  which  deaf-mutes 
numbered. 


2. 


3- 


4.5.  6.  7.  8. 


Parents  cousins 127 


Parents  cousins 
Parents  cousins- 
Parents  cousins- 
Parents  cousins- 
All  families  *... 
All  families  *•  • 
All  families  *.•• 
All  families  *• .. 
All  families  *... 


91, 
63 
82 

79 


45 
38. 
30 
38 

34 


20  10 

24!  5 
I3j  6 
19,  9 
23    7 


5   2, 

3! 

1 


1  1 


2963  347  15875 13  5 

2460  305  1674720  51 

2080  281  162  39  18  6 

1473  273  134  40  12  6 

1219  231 


9.  10.  11. 


i2234)ioi  4, 


I  21 

2..  I 


I  . 


•  Number  of  the  '*  Deaf  and  Dumb  "  to  a  family,  "  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained.' 
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In  1871  and  1881  the  inquiry  was  more  minute  and  the 
degrees  of  consanguinity  were  specified.  Mr.  Huth  quotes 
some  of  the  figures  for  these  years,  probably  derived  from 
the  same  sources  as  Table  XXVI,  and  comments  as  fol- 
lows: "An  examination  of  this  table  will  show  that  the 
statistics  so  much  relied  upon  as  proving  the  causation  of 
deaf-mutism  by  consanguineous  marriages  show  nothing  of 
the  sort.  In  1871  fourth  cousins  produced  more  deaf-mutes 
per  marriage  than  any  nearer  relationship.  In  1881  third 
cousins  produced  more  than  any  nearer  relationship."  l  Mr. 
Huth  forgets  that  he  is  basing  these  statements  on  five  and 
nine  families  respectively,  and  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  probability  that  if  the  returns  are  biased,  as  he 
suspects,  this  bias  would  affect  the  more  distantly  related, 
relatively  more  than  the  first  cousin  marriages,  for  the  same 
reason  that  this  would  be  true  of  the  cases  collected  by  Dr. 
Bemiss.2  Combining  the  figures  of  the  two  censal  years 
helps  to  correct  these  averages,  and  the  distantly  related 
show  approximately  the  same  average  as  the  first  cousin 
marriages  in  spite  of  the  vastly  greater  selection  which  must 
have  obtained  in  the  distantly  related  cases. 

In  Table  XXVI  it  will  be  seen  that  52.5  per  cent  of  the 
deaf-mute  offspring  of  consanguineous  parents  were  the 
offspring  of  first  cousin  marriages.  On  the  assumption  that 
this  percentage  is  fairly  typical  of  each  set  of  returns  we 
may  say  that  from  three  to  six  per  cent  of  the  Irish  deaf- 
mutes  are  the  offspring  of  first  cousin  marriages.  If,  then, 
the  proportion  of  first  cousin  marriages  is  no  greater  than  in 
England,  the  percentage  of  deaf-mute  offspring  is  several 
times  as  great  as  in  the  average  non-related  marriage. 

1  Huth,  Marriage  of  Near  Kin,  p.  227. 

2  Cf.  supra,  p.  42. 
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74 
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1.66 
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50 

89 
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29 

46 

1.58 

79 
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24 

40 
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9 
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12 

19 

1.58 
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♦See Table  XXV. 

In  Scotland  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell  made  inquiry  of  the  su- 
perintendents of  a  number  of  deaf-mute  asylums,  and  found 
that  of  544  deaf-mutes,  28  were  the  offspring  of  24  consan- 
guineous marriages.1  There  were  504  families  represented 
in  all,  so  that  the  average  per  family  was  1.17  among  the 
consanguineous  to  1.07  among  the  non-consanguineous. 

In  Norway,  according  to  Uchermann,  while  6.9  per  cent 
of  all  marriages  are  consanguineous  within  and  including 


1  Huth,  op.  cit,  p.  226. 
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the  degree  of  second  cousins,  and  in  single  cantons  the  per- 
centages range  as  high  as  31.0,  only  in  one  single  district 
does  the  number  of  the  deaf-mutes  harmonize  with  that  of 
the  marriage  of  cousins.  The  district  of  Saeterdalen  has 
the  greatest  number  of  consanguineous  marriages  (201  out 
of  1250),  but  not  a  single  case  of  deaf-mutism.  Hede- 
marken,  which  has  the  fewest  consanguineous  marriages  has 
a  great  many  deaf-mutes.  Where  deaf-mutism  exists  it 
seems  to  be  intensified  by  consanguinity,  but  where  it  is  not 
hereditary  it  is  not  caused  by  consanguinity.  Of  the  1841 
deaf-mutes  in  Norway,  919  were  congeni tally  deaf,  and  of 
these  212  or  23  per  cent  were  of  consanguineous  parentage  * 
Dr.  Feer  gives  a  table  containing  the  results  of  a  number 
i  of  studies  of  deaf-mutism,  which  shows  an  average  of  20 

per  cent  as  of  consanguineous  origin.  Four  investigatons 
give  the  number  of  children  to  a  family.  Table  XXVII 
from  Feer  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Irish  census  is  fairly 
accurate  at  this  point.2 


TABLE  XXVII. 

Average  Number  of  Childre?i  to  a  Family. 

Consanguineous  "  Crossed'' 

Observer.                                      mart  1 ages.  marriages. 

Huth  (Irish  Census) 1/8  1.17 

Wilhelmi 1.71  1.26 

Mygind 1.53  1.20 

Uchermann 1.41  1.19 

In  the  American  Census  the  instructions  to  enumerators 
have  been  so  diverse  that  statistics  of  the  deaf  have  been 
very  poor  until  recent  years.  Not  until  the  Twelfth 
Census  was  the  inquiry  put  upon  a  really  scientific  basis. 

1  Les  Sourds-muets  en  Norvcge.  Quoted  by  Feer,  Der  Einfluss  der 
Blutsverwandschaft  der  Eltern  auf  die  Kinder,  p.  22. 

2  Feer,  op.  cit.,  p.  22. 
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This  reform,  as  also  the  more  intelligent  attitude  of  the 
American  people  in  general  towards  the  affliction  of  deaf- 
ness, is  due  largely  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell.  An  enumeration  of  Dr.  Bell's  services  directly, 
and  through  the  agency  of  the  Volta  Bureau,  in  this  cause, 
cannot  be  given  here.  For  our  purpose  the  most  important 
of  his  contributions  is  embodied  in  the  Special  Report  of  the 
Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States  already  referred  to. 

As  in  the  investigation  of  the  Blind,  the  circular  letter 
sent  to  each  person  reported  by  the  enumerators  as  deaf 
contained  questions  in  regard  to  parentage  and  the  existence 
of  deaf  relatives.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  these  returns  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  degrees  of  relationship, 
but  in  such  an  extensive  compilation  it  was  doubtless  im- 
practicable to  attempt  to  unravel  the  intricacies  of  consan- 
guinity. Judging  from  the  returns  of  the  Census  of  Ireland 
we  may  assume  that  about  half  of  the  cases  returned  as 
"  cousins  "  were  first  cousins. 

The  replies  to  the  inquiry  as  to  deaf  relatives  were  more 
carefully  analyzed,  and  were  divided  into  four  groups, 
which  are  referred  to  throughout  as  (a),  (b),  (c)  and  (d) 
relatives.  These  groups  are:  (a),  deaf  brothers,  sisters 
or  ancestors;  (b),  deaf  uncles,  aunts,  cousins  or  other  rela- 
tives not  (a),  (c)  or  (d)  ;  (c),  deaf  children,  (sons  or 
daughters)  ;  (d),  deaf  husbands  or  wives.  Thus  a  large 
proportion  of  the  hereditary  cases  would  be  included  in  the 
first  two  categories,  (a)  and  (b).1 

The  causes  of  deafness  are  given  in  detail,  but  as  might 
be  expected  the  returns  are  not  as  definite  or  as  accurate  as 
we  should  desire.  The  causes  given  have  been  grouped 
under  five  main  heads ;  these  again  are  subdivided,  often  into 
divisions  numerically  too  minute  for  real  statistical  value. 

1  U.  S.  Census  Report  on  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf,  p.  127. 
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Table  XXVIII  includes  the  main  groups  and  those  specific 
causes  which  number  more  than  3000  cases.  The  extreme 
variation  in  the  percentages  of  those  who  are  the  offspring 
of  consanguineous  marriages  cannot  be  attributed  to  mere 


TABLE  XXVIII. 


Cause  of  Deafness. 


Consanguinity 
of  Parents. 


£ 


Total 89,2874,065,75,5300,692 


Per  cent. 


4-5 


Affections  of  external  ear 8711      29I      760       82;  3.3 

Affections  of  middle  ear 34,801  1,238130,8242,730  3.5 

Affections  of.internal  ear 112,295     343  11. 121:    831;  2.8 

Unclassified 131,2052,18325,281  3 , 74 1 1  7-0 

Unknown ;io,ii5     272   7,5442,299  2.7 


84.6.  10.9 


Scarlet  fever  |  7,424 

Disease  of  ear 

Catarrh 

Colds 

Meningitis 

Old  age 

Military  service 

Congenital 114,472  1 


4,210 

11,702 

3,074' 

3,99i 

3,36i 
3,242, 


285   6,647; 

222   3,683! 

304  10,450 

81    2,666' 

83    3,741 

38   2,369 

40   2,897: 

,710  11,322  1 

I  I 


492; 

3-9 

305 

5.3 

948 

2.6 

327 

2.6 

167 

2.1 

954 

1.1 

305 

1.2 

440  1 1. 8 


87-3: 
88.6 
90.4! 
81.0 
74.61 


9.4 

7-9 

6.8 

12.0 

22.7 

6.6 
7.2 
8.1 

10.7 
4.2 

28.4 
9.4 

10. o 


chance.  There  is  clearly  some  fundamental  connection  be- 
tween consanguinity  and  congenital  deafness  if  11.8  per 
cent  of  all  the  congenitally  deaf  are  the  offspring  of  con- 
sanguineous marriages,  while  of  the  adventitiously  deaf  but 
3.1  per  cent  are  the  offspring  of  such  marriages.  In  fact 
we  are  tempted  to  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  consanguinity 
is  in  itself  a  cause  of  deaf-mutism.  Furthermore  42.1  per 
cent  of  the  deaf  whose,  parents  were  cousins  were  congeni- 
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tally  deaf,  while  this  was  true  of  but  15  per  cent  of  those 
whose  parents  were  unrelated. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  53.4  per  cent  of  the  deaf  whose 
parents  were  cousins  had  deaf  relatives  of  the  (a)  and  (b) 
groups,  while  of  those  whose  parents  were  not  cousins,  only 
29.9  per  cent  in  these  groups  had  deaf  relatives.  In  Table 
XXIX  the  close  connection  between  deaf  relatives  of  these 
groups  and  consanguinity  is  shown.  For  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity no  account  is  taken  of  (c)  relatives  (deaf  children), 
and  (d)  relatives  (deaf  husbands  or  wives),  for  in  the  first 
case  only  370  deaf  are  reported  as  having  deaf  children 
and  at  the  same  time  no  (a)  or  (b)  relatives,  and  in  the 
second  case  (d)  relatives  are  not  ordinarily  blood  relatives 
at  all. 

TABLE   XXIX. 


Class  of  Deaf  Relatives.* 


Stated 

Not  stated 


(a)  relatives   •  •  • 
No  (a)  relatives 


(a)  or  (b)  relatives 

a)  and  (b)  relatives 

a)  but  no  (b)  relatives  • 

b)  but  no  (a)  relatives  • 
No  (a)  or  (b)  relatives  . 


Total 89,287  4,065 


Consanguinity 
of  Parents. 


80,481 
8,806 


3,9ii 
154 


o  o 


75,530  9,692 


73,639  2,931 
1,891  6,761 


21,66011,850  18,838 
58,821  2,061 '54,801 


Per  cent. 


4-6 


o  o 


84.6 


4.9   91.5 
1.7   21.5 


972   8.5   87.0 
1,959    3.5   93.2 


25,8512,171122,5521,128.  8.4' 
4,117!    4121  3,587     11810.0 

17,543  1,438^5,251  854  8.2; 
4,igij    321:  3,7I4!     156    7-7 

54,6301,74051,087,1,803,  3.2 


87.2 
87.1 
86.9 
88.6J 
93.51 


10.6 


3.6 

76.8 

4-5 
3-3 

4.4 
2-9 
4.2 

3-7 

3-3 


*Symbols  for  deaf  relatives  :  (a)  deaf  brothers,  sisters  and  ancestors ;  (b)  deaf  uncles, 
aunts,  cousins,  etc. 
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Table  XXIX  shows  unmistakably  that  the  connection  be- 
tween consanguinity  and  hereditary  deafness  is  very  close. 
Where  there  is  the  largest  amount  of  deafness  in  the  family 
the  percentage  of  consanguinity  is  the  highest.  That  is,  of 
those  who  had  both  (a)  and  (b)  relatives  ten  per  cent  were 
the  offspring  of  cousins,  while  of  those  who  had  neither  (a) 
nor  (b)  relatives  only  three  per  cent  were  the  offspring  of 
cousins.  It  is  natural  to  assume  that  as  a  rule  where  the 
deaf  have  either  (a)  or  (b)  deaf  relatives,  deafness  is 
hereditary,  for  the  probab'lity  of  two  cases  of  deafness  oc- 
curring in  the  same  family,  uninfluenced  by  heredity  would 
be  very  small.  It  is  likely  also  that  a  great  many  of  the 
deaf  who  stated  that  they  had  no  deaf  relatives  were  mis- 
taken, for  few  people  are  well  enough  informed  in  regard  to 
their  ancestry  to  answer  this  question  definitely.  Not  one  man 
in  thousands  can  even  name  all  of  h's  great-grandparents, 
to  say  nothing  of  describing  their  physical  or  mental  traits. 
Others  may  have  understood  the  inquiry  to  refer  only  to 
living  relatives  and  therefore  have  omitted  almost  all  refer- 
ence to  their  ancestors.  These  possible  errors  might  eas'ly 
explain  all  the  excess  of  the  percentage  of  consanguinity 
among  those  reported  as  having  no  deaf  relatives  over  the 
the  probable  percentage  of  consanguineous  marriage  in  the 
general  population.  But  this  very  probability  that  com- 
paratively few  deaf  ancestors  have  been  reported  increases 
the  probability  that  the  greater  part  of  the  (a)  relatives  were 
brothers  and  sisters  rather  than  ancestors.  Now  of  the  26,- 
221  deaf  having  deaf  relatives,  17,345  have  only  (a)  rela- 
tives, and  if  these  are  largely  living  brothers  and  sisters  the 
relationship  would  "  work  both  ways,"  so  that  if  there 
were  two  deaf  children  in  a  family,  each  would  have  an 
(a)  deaf  relative.  In  the  Census  of  Ireland  figures  above 
quoted  it  will  be  remembered  that  among  families  which 
were  the  offspring  of  cousins  the  proportion  having  two  or 
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more  deaf  children  was  three  times  as  great  as  among  those 
who  were  not  the  offspring-  of  consanguineous  unions.  If 
this  follows  in  America  it  largely  accounts  for  the  high 
percentage  of  the  congenitally  deaf  who  are  the  offspring  of 
cousin  marriages,  and  especially  of  those  who  have  (a) 
deaf  relatives. 


TABLE   XXX. 


Class  of  Deaf  Relatives.* 


Total 


Stated   

Not  stated * 

(a)  relatives 

(b)  and  (c)  but  no  (a)  relatives. 
No  (a),  (b)  or  (c)  relatives 


Consanguinity 
of  Parents. 


Per  cent. 


O  o 


o  2 


o  o 


14,4721,71011,3221,44011.8  78.2   10. o 

I     i 


13,4281,64711,110    671 12.3  82.7'    5.0 

1,044;        63         212      769    6.0    20.3     76.7 

I  I  I 

34818.6   74-8;    6.6 

1        I  I 

4814.6   79.8!    5.6 


5,295     986   3,961 
85o     126      686 


7,273!    535   6,463     275    7.3   88.9     3.8 


*Symbols  for  deaf  relatives  :  (a)  deaf  brothers,  sisters  or  ancestors  :  (b)  deaf  uncles, 
aunts,  cousins,  etc.;  (cj  deaf  children. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  congenitally  deaf  according  to 
consanguinity  of  parents  and  deaf  relatives,  as  in  Table 
XXX,  helps  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  greater  number 
of  deaf  children  to  a  family  among  the  offspring  of  con- 
sanguineous marriages  has  influenced  the  totals.  From  the 
report  it  cannot  be  determined  how  many  of  the  congenitally 
deaf  had  (a),  (b)  or  (c)  relatives  alone,  but  the  existence 
of  (b)  and  (c)  relatives  would  almost  certainly  indicate  that 
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the  deafness  was  hereditary.  Of  these  14.6  per  cent  were 
the  offspring  of  cousins,  while  of  those  having  (a)  relatives 
18.6  per  cent  were  the  offspring-  of  consanguineous  unions. 
Thus  it  would  seem  to  be  a  more  reasonable  conclusion  that 
where  two  or  more  deaf-mutes  appear  in  the  same  family, 
at  least  a  tendency  toward  deaf-mutism  is  hereditary  in  the 
family  and  is  intensified  by  the  marriage  of  cousins,  rather 
than  that  consanguineous  marriage  is  in  itself  a  cause.  The 
fact  that  in  many  cases  the  relationship  would  "  work  both 
ways  "  would  not  greatly  affect  the  percentage  of  the  off- 
spring of  cousins  having  (b)  and  (c)  relatives,  for  the 
chance  would  be  slight  that  the  (b)  or  (c)  relative  would 
be  himself  the  offspring  of  a  consanguineous  marriage. 
Among  the  congenitally  deaf  who  reported  no  deaf  relatives 
the  percentage  of  consanguineous  parentage  is  still  high, 
(7.3  per  cent),  but  this  excess  can  easily  be  accounted  for 
by  the  ignorance  of  deaf  relatives  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
formant, without  contradicting  the  hypothesis  of  heredity. 

Basing  now  our  percentages  on  the  totals  of  consanguin- 
eous and  non-consanguineous  parentage  respectively,  and 
including  only  those  who  answered  the  inquiry  as  to  deaf 
relatives,  it  will  be  seen  (Table  XXXI)  that  while  of  all  the 
deaf  less  than  one  third  are  returned  as  having  deaf  relatives, 
of  the  deaf  who  were  the  offspring  of  cousins  over  one  half 
(55.5  per  cent)  were  returned  as  having  (a)  or  (b)  deaf 
relatives. 

Again  taking  into  consideration  only  the  congenitally  deaf 
the  results  are  still  more  striking.  Table  XXXII  shows 
that  66.5  per  cent  of  the  congenitally  deaf  who  are  of  con- 
sanguineous parentage  are  known  to  have  deaf  relatives. 
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Class  of  Deaf  Relatives.  " 


Deaf  relatives  stated 


Consanguinity 
of  Parents. 


80,481,  3,9H 


(a)  relatives 21 ,660  1 ,850 

No  (a)  relatives .58,821  j  2,061 

(a)  or  (b)  relatives 125,8511  2,171 

(a)  and  (b)  relatives |  4,117!  412 

(a)  and  no  (b)  relatives 17,543  1,438 

(b)  and  no  (a)  relatives 4,191,'  321 

No  (a)  or  (b)  relatives 54,630  1,740 


o  o 
5° 


Per  cent. 


o  o 


73,639   [IOO.O  I00.0T00.0 

I  I 


1^,838 
54,801 

22,^52 

3,587 

15,251 

3,714 

51,087 


26.9 
73- 1 


47-3 
52.7 


55-5 
10.5 


25o 

74.5 


30.6 
4-8 


32.1 
5-1 
21.8   36.8    20.7 

5.2I     8.2      5.1 
67.9:  44.5   69.4 


Symbols  for  deaf  relatives:  (a)  deaf  brothers,  sisters  or  ancestors;  (b)  deaf  uncles, 
aunts,  cousins,  etc-.;  (c)  deaf  children;  (d)  deaf  husbands  or  wives. 

TAELE  XXXII. 


Class  of  Deaf  Relatives. 


Deaf  relatives  stated 


(a)  relatives 

(b)  or  (c),  no  (a)  relatives- 
No  (a),  (b)  or  (c)  relatives 


13,428 


Consanguinity 
of  Parents. 


U 


5,295 

860 

7,273 


1,647 


986 
126 

535 


to 

.S 

'co 

*->  3 

O   O 


Per  cent. 


co 

o  o 


11,110    100.0  100. 0  100.0 

~~r~ 


3,961 

686 
6,463 


39-5  59.9 

1 

6.4I  7.6 

54-2  32.5 


35-6 

6.2 

58.2 


Symbols  for  deaf  relatives:  (a)  deaf  brothers,  sisters  or  ancestors:  (b)  deaf  uncle*, 
aunts,  cousins,  etc.;  (c)  deaf  children. 
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The  percentage  having  (a)  relatives,  including  brothers 
and  sisters,  is  nearly  twice  as  great  among  the  deaf  of  con- 
sanguineous parentage  as  among  the  offspring  of  unrelated 
parents.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Irish  returns 
which  show  the  average  number  of  deaf  children  to  a 
family  to  be  so  much  greater  where  the  parents  were  cous- 
ins, than  where  they  were  not. 

The  statistics  of  the  (c)  relatives,  or  deaf  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  deaf,  are  not  very  full.  Of  the  31,334 
married  deaf  who  answered  the  inquiry  in  regard  to  deaf 
relatives,  437  or  1.4  per  cent  reported  deaf  children  and 
30,897  or  98.6  per  cent  reported  no  deaf  children.  Of  the 
totally  deaf  2.4  per  cent  had  deaf  children,  and  of  the  con- 
genially deaf  5.0  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  deaf  chil- 
dren varied  greatly  according  to  the  number  and  class  of 
deaf  relatives,  as  shown  by  Table  XXXIII. 

TABLE  XXXIII. 


Class  of  Deaf  Relatives. 


(a),  (b)or  (d) 

(d) 

No  (d) 

(a)  and  (d) 


(d),  but  no  (a) 
(a),  but  no  (d) 


No  (a)  or  (d) 

and  (d) 


Percentage  having  deaf  children. 


Total. 


1.4 
3-2 
1.1 

6.3 
2.2 
1.4 
0.9 
9-5 


00.  (b) 

(a),  (d),  but  no  (b) |  5.5 

(b),  (d),  but  no  (a) j  2.5 

(d),  but  no  (a)  or  (b) :  2.2 

ia) ,  (b) ,  but  no  ,(d) j  1 .9 

a),  but  no  (b)  or  (d) ' ,  13 

b),  but  no  (a)  or  (d) !  1.0 

No  (a),  (b)  or  (d)  j  0.9 


Totally 

Partially 

deaf. 

deaf. 

2.4 

1.1 

3.3 

2.6 

1.4 

1.0 

6.7 

4-3 

2.2 

2.0 

2.3 

1.3 

1.0 

0.9 

9-9 

* 

5-9 

3-6 

2.4 

* 

2.2 

2.0 

3-1 

1.7 

2.1 

1.2 

1.6 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

deaf. 


5-0 
6.4 
2.5 
7.8 
4.9 
2.6 

2.3 

9.0 

h4 

5-2 
2.8 

# 
2.6 


*  Percentages  not  given  where  base  is  less  than  ioo. 

Symbols:  (a)  deaf  brothers,  sisters  or  ancestors;  (b)  deaf  uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  etc. 
(d)  deaf  husbands  or  wives. 
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The  striking  feature  of  these  percentages  is  the  regularity 
with  which  they  increase  in  proportion  as  the  number  of 
deaf  relatives  increases,  until  among  the  242  persons  who 
have  (a),  (b)  and  (d)  relatives,  23  or  9.5  per  cent  also 
have  (c)  relatives.  A  consanguineous  marriage  within  a 
family  tainted  with  deafness  would  have  the  same  effect  as 
doubling  the  number  of  deaf  relatives,  which  as  we  have 
seen  greatly  increases  the  percentage  having  deaf  children. 

It  would  seem  that  the  number  of  the  married  deaf  re- 
ported as  having  deaf  children  is  much  too  small,  especially 
since  Dr.  Fay  1  produces  statistics  of  4471  marriages  of  the 
deaf  of  which  300  produced  deaf  offspring.  Counting  only 
the  3,078  marriages  of  which  information  in  regard  to  off- 
spring was  available  these  figures  show  an  average  of  a  little 
less  than  one  such  marriage  in  ten  as  productive  of  deaf 
offspring.  The  total  number  of  children  of  these  marriages 
was  6,782,  of  which  588  were  deaf.  These  3,078  marriages 
represented  5,199  deaf  married  persons  as  compared  with 
the  31,334  reported  in  the  Twelfth  Census,  or  about  one 
sixth.  Increasing  the  300  families  who  had  deaf  children 
in  the  same  ratio  we  have  1800  as  compared  with  the  437 
reported  by  the  census.  But  as  it  was  inevitable  that  Dr. 
Fay's  cases  should  be  selected  somewhat,  he  has  probably 
collected  records  of  more  than  one  sixth  of  all  the  cases 
where  deaf  children  were  born  of  deaf  parents.  But  we 
can  hardly  believe  that  he  found  three-fourths  of  such  cases. 
The  true  number  therefore  must  be  considerably  greater 
than  437,  but  less  than  1800.2 

Dr.  Fay  found  that  31  out  of  the  4,471  marriages  of  the 
deaf  were  consanguineous,  but  he  expresses  the  belief  that  the 

1  Marriages  of  the  Deaf  in  America,  chap.  v. 

2  Of   the    17   children   of   first   cousins    reported   on   my   circulars   as 
either  totally  or  partially  deaf,  9  are  known  to  have  had  deaf  ancestors. 
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actual  number  and  percentage  of  consanguineous  man    g 
of  the  deaf  are  larger.     The  following  table  which  coml, , 
several  of  Dr.  Fay's  tables  sets  forth  the  main  results  of  ( 
work.    T11  each  instance  one  or  both  parties  to  the  mar- 
riage were  deaf.     The  totals  include  only  those  of  whom 
information  as  to  the  offspring  was  available. 


TABLE   XXXIV. 


Consanguineous  Marriages 
of  the  Deaf. 


to 

O   bJ3 

s  S 


Marriages  I 
resulting    j  Deaf  children. 

in  deaf 
offspring.   I 


First  cousins  . . 
Second  cousins 
Third  cousins  . 


7,    4 

j 
5     3 


"Cousins" I      141     3 

Nephew  and  aunt • |        11     1 

Distantly  related !        3'     2 


Total  consanguineous J      31    14 

Not  consanguineous,  or  no  informa-  \ 
tion 3,047  286 


Grand  total. 


3,078300 


57- 
60. 


67. 


45- 
9- 


10. 


26    7 


10 
1 
7 
3 


100,  30 

6,682558 

I 


27. 
40. 

19. 

75. 
25. 


30. 
8. 


6,782588       9. 


Obviously  percentages  based  on  these  figures  are  of  little 
value  of  themselves,  especially  since  Dr.  Fay's  cases  are  not 
entirely  typical,  but  in  general  this  table  points  us  to  the 
same  conclusion   that   we  have   reached  by   other   means, 
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namely  that  where  a  tendency  toward  deafness  exists,  a  con- 
sanguineous marriage  is  more  likely  to  produce  deaf  chil- 
dren than  a  non-consanguineous  marriage.  If  more  figures 
were  available  the  percentage  of  deaf  children  would  prob- 
ably increase  with  the  nearness  of  consanguinity  and  the 
number  of  deaf  relatives,  but  with  the  present  data  a  further 
analysis  has  no  significance.1 

If,  then,  consanguineous  marriages  where  relatives  are 
deaf  have  a  greater  probability  of  producing  deaf  offspring, 
and  also  a  greater  probability  of  producing  plural  deaf  off- 
spring, than  ordinary  marriages,  and  two  thirds  of  the  con- 
genially deaf  offspring  of  consanguineous  marriages  do 
have  deaf  relatives,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  look  be- 
yond the  law  of  heredity  for  an  explanation  of  the  high 
percentage  of  the  congenitally  deaf  who  are  of  consan- 
guineous parentage. 

In  those  .cases  of  deafness  which,  in  the  Census  re- 
turns, are  ascribed  to  specific  causes,  the  factor  of  con- 
sanguinity is  still  noticeable,  although  the  percentage 
of  the  non-congenitally  deaf  who  are  the  offspring  of 
cousins  never  exceeds  5.3  (Table  XXVIII).  But  the  in- 
fluence of  heredity  is  not  removed  by  the  elimination  of  the 
congenitally  deaf.  Many  instances  are  known  where  suc- 
cessive generations  in  the  same  family  have  developed  deaf- 
ness in  adult  life,  often  at  about  the  same  age  and  from  no 
apparent  cause.  The  following  case  well  illustrates  this 
point.  It  is  furnished  me  by  a  correspondent  in  whom  I 
have  great  confidence.     The  facts  are  these:  A aged 

1  Mr.  Edgar  Schuster  (Biometrika,  vol.  iv,  p.  465)  finds  from  Dr. 
Fay's  statistics  that  the  average  parental  correlation  (parent  and  child) 
of  deafness  is:  paternal,  .54;  maternal,  .535.  English  statistics  of 
deafness  give:  paternal  correlation,  .515;  maternal,  .535.  The  frater- 
nal correlation  from  the  American  data  is  .74  and  from  the  English  .70. 
See  infra,  p.  92. 
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28  married  B aged  19,  his  first  cousin  who  bore  the 

same  surname  as  himself.  Both  lived  to  old  age  and  were 
the  parents  of  eight  children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
My  informant  further  states : 

Having  personally  known  very  well  all  of  the  surviving  six 
children  of  this  family,  I  can  truthfully  state  that  all  were  un- 
usually strong,  active  and  vigorous  people  and  all  the  parents 

of  healthy  children.     A was  troubled  with  deafness  as 

long  as  I  can  remember,  and  this  physical  trait  he  transmitted 
to  all  of  his  children,  though  some  of  them  did  not  develop 

the  same  till  well  along  in  life.     C (the  youngest  son), 

however,  began  to  indicate  deafness  quite  early.  No  one  of 
his  four  children  is  in  the  least  deaf. 


It  will  be  noticed  here  that  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
cousin  marriage  the  trait  was  so  strongly  inherited,  it  dis- 
appeared entirely  in  the  next  generation  with  a  non-con- 
sanguineous marriage.  The  inheritance  of  tendencies  or 
weaknesses  may  be  more  common  than  the  actual  inheritance 
of  defects.     Dr.  Bell's  words  on  this  point  are  suggestive : 

Where  a  tendency  toward  ear  trouble  exists  in  a  family,  it 
may  lie  dormant  and  unsuspected  until  some  serious  illness 
attacks  some  member  of  the  family,  when  the  weak  spot  is  re- 
vealed and  deafness  is  produced.  We  are  not  all  built  like 
that  wonderful  one-horse  shay  that  was  so  perfectly  made  in 
all  its  parts  that  when  at  last  it  broke  down  it  crumbled  into 
dust.  When  an  accident  occurs  it  is  the  weak  spot  that  gives 
way,  and  it  would  be  incorrect  to  attribute  the  damage  to  the 
accident  alone  and  ignore  the  weakness  of  the  part ;  both  un- 
doubtedly are  contributing  causes. 

In  the  case,  then,  of  a  deaf  person  who  has  deaf  relatives, 
the  assigned  cause  of  deafness  may  not  be  the  only  cause  in- 
volved, or  indeed  the  true  cause  at  all.     It  may  be  the  cause 
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simply  in  the  same  sense  that  the  pulling  of  a  trigger  is  the 
cause  of  the  expulsion  of  a  bullet  from  a  rifle,  or  a  spark  the 
cause  of  the  explosion  of  a  gunpowder  magazine ;  hereditary 
influences  may  be  involved.1 


It  is  thus  possible  to  account  for  the  large  proportion  of 
deafness  among  persons  of  consanguineous  parentage  by  the 
simple  action  of  the  laws  of  heredity.  Why  then  should  we 
go  out  of  our  way  to  look  for  a  cause  of  the  defect  in  con- 
sanguinity itself?  When  two  explanations  are  possible, 
the  simpler  explanation  is  the  more  probable,  other  factors 
being  equal ;  but  in  the  present  problem  the  factors  are  not 
equal,  for  the  evidence  points  strongly  toward  the  simpler 
hypothesis  of  intensified  heredity,  while  there  is  little  or  no 
evidence  that  consanguinity  is  a  cause  per  se. 

As  to  the  probability  then  of  a  consanguineous  marriage 
producing  deaf  offspring,  it  will  readily  be  seen  to  be  very 
slight,  and  in  those  cases  where  there  is  actually  no  trace 
of  hereditary  deafness  in  the  family,  perhaps  no  greater  than 
in  non-related  marriages.  While  the  census  figures  in  re- 
gard to  the  deaf  are  not  complete  they  probably  include  a 
great  majority  of  the  deaf  in  the  United  States.  The  89,- 
287  deaf  would  mean  an  average  of  12  deaf  persons  to  every 
10,000  inhabitants  and  the  14,472  congenitally  deaf,  2  per- 
sons to  every  10,000.  Assuming  then,  as  before2  that 
1,000,000  persons  in  continental  United  States  are  the  off- 
spring of  consanguineous  marriages  within  the  limits  of  the 
term  "  cousins  "  as  used  in  the  Census  report,  41  out  of 
every  10,000  persons  of  consanguineous  parentage  would 
be  deaf,  and  17  congenitally  so.  Thus  less  than  one  half 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  offspring  of  consanguineous  mar- 

1  U.  S.  Census  Report  on  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf,  p.  127. 

2  Supra,  p.  64. 
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riages  in  the  United  States  are  deaf,  and  only  one  sixth 
of  one  per  cent  are  deaf-mutes  in  the  commonly  accepted 
sense  of  the  term. 

It  is  interesting  here  to  quote  an  opinion  given  by  Dr. 
Bell  in  1891,  as  to  the  probable  results  of  the  consanguin- 
eous marriage  of  deaf  persons.1 

1.  A  deaf  person,  not  born  deaf,  who  has  no  deaf  relatives, 
will  probably  not  increase  his  liability  to  have  deaf  offspring 
by  marrying  a  blood  relative. 

2.  A  deaf  person,  born  deaf,  who  has  no  deaf  relatives,  will 
probably  increase  his  liability  to  have  deaf  offspring  by  marry- 
ing a  blood  relative. 

3.  A  deaf  person,  whether  born  deaf  or  not,  who  has  deaf 
relatives,  will  probably  increase  his  liability  to  have  deaf  off- 
spring by  marrying  a  blood  relative,  especially  if  that  relative 
should  happen  to  be  on  the  deaf  side  of  the  family.  For  ex- 
ample: If  his  father  has  deaf  relatives  and  his  mother  has 
none,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  have  deaf  offspring  if  he 
marries  a  relative  of  his  father  than  if  he  marries  a  relative 
of  his  mother. 

The  laws  of  heredity  seem  to  indicate  that  a  consanguineous 
marriage  increases  or  intensifies  in  the  offspring  whatever 
peculiarities  exist  in  the  family.  If  a  family  is  characterized 
by  the  large  proportion  of  persons  who  enjoy  good  health  and 
live  to  old  age  with  unimpaired  faculties,  then  a  consanguin- 
eous marriage  in  such  a  family  would  probably  be  beneficial, 
by  increasing  and  intensifying  these  desirable  characteristics  in 
the  offspring.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  large  proportion  of  the 
members  of  a  family  betray  weakness  of  constitution — for  ex- 
ample: if  many  of  the  children  die  in  infancy,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  others  suffer  from  ill  health,  only  a  few 
living  to  old  age  with  unimpaired  faculties — then  a  consan- 
guineous marriage  in  such  a  family  would  probably  be  hurt- 

1  Marriage — An  Address  to  the  Deaf,  second  edition,  Appendix. 
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ful  to  the  offspring-.  A  large  proportion  of  the  children  would 
probably  die  in  infancy,  and  the  survivors  be  subject  to  some 
form  of  constitutional  weakness. 

As  there  are  few  families  entirely  free  from  constitutional 
defects  of  some  kind,  a  prudent  person  would  do  well  to  avoid 
a  consanguineous  marriage  in  any  case  —  not  necessarily  on 
account  of  deafness,  but  on  account  of  the  danger  of  weaken- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  offspring.  Remoteness  of  blood  is 
eminently  favorable  to  the  production  of  vigorous  offspring, 
and  those  deaf  persons  who  have  many  deaf  relatives  would 
greatly  diminish  their  liability  to  have  deaf  offspring  by 
marrying  persons  very  remote  in  blood  from  themselves. 

Children,  I  think,  tend  to  revert  to  the  type  of  the  common 
ancestors  of  their  parents.  If  the  nearest  common  ancestors 
are  very  far  back  in  the  line  of  ancestry,  the  children  tend  to 
revert  to  the  common  type  of  the  race.  Deafness  and  other 
defects  would  be  most  likely  to  disappear  from  a  family  by 
marriage  with  a  person  of  different  nationality.  English, 
Irish,  Scotch,  German,  Scandinavian  and  Russian  blood  seems 
to  mingle  beneficially  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  American,  appar- 
ently producing  increased  vigor  in  the  offspring. 


CHAPTER  VII 
Summary  and  Conclusion 

Having  thus  considered  the  more  important  problems 
which  have  been  connected  with  the  marriage  of  near  kin, 
we  have  only  to  discuss  the  bearing  of  the  conclusions 
thus  formed  upon  the  social  aggregate,  and  the  effect  which 
consanguineous  marriages  have  upon  the  evolution  and  im- 
provement of  the  human  species. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  frequency  with  which  con- 
sanguineous marriages  occur  varies  greatly  with  the  physi- 
cal and  social  environments;  that  such  marriages  are  more 
frequent  in  isolated  and  in  rural  communities  than  in 
cities;  and  that  with  the  increasing  range  of  individual 
activity  and  acquaintance  the  relative  frequency  of  consan- 
guineous marriage  is  decreasing. 

Consanguinity  in  the  parents  has  no  perceptible  influence 
upon  the  number  of  children  or  upon  their  masculinity,  and 
has  little,  if  any,  direct  effect  upon  the  physical  or  mental 
condition  of  the  offspring. 

The  most  important  physiological  effect  of  consanguin- 
eous marriage  is  to  intensify  any  or  all  inheritable  family 
characteristics  or  peculiarities  by  double  inheritance.  The 
degree  of  intensification  probably  varies  with  the  nature  of 
the  characteristic;  degenerate  conditions  of  the  mind,  and 
of  the  delicate  organs  of  special  sense  being  the  most 
strongly  intensified. 

It  is  probable  also  that  in  the  absence  of  degenerative 
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tendencies  the  higher  qualities  of  mind  and  body  are  simi- 
larly intensified  hy  marriage  between  highly  endowed  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family.  Dr.  Reibmayr  believes  that  in- 
breeding is  necessary  to  the  higher  evolution  of  the  race: 
"A  settled  abode,  natural  protection  from  race  mixture  and 
the  development  of  a  closely  inbred  social  class  are  the 
basic  conditions  of  every  culture  period."  But  inbreed- 
ing must  not  be  carried  too  far :  "  In  the  course  of  gener- 
ations the  ruling  class  begins  to  degenerate  mentally  and 
physically,  until  not  only  is  the  class  destroyed,  but  for  lack 
of  capable  leadership  the  people  (Volk)  itself  is  subjugated 
and  a  crossing  of  blood  again  takes  place."  * 

In  the  breeding  of  animals  the  closest  inbreeding  is  fre- 
quently resorted  to  in  order  to  improve  the  stock,  and  many 
examples  can  be  given  of  the  closest  possible  inbreeding  for 
generations  without  apparent  detriment,  but  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  the  animals  selected  for  such  inbreeding  must 
be  sound  constitutionally,  and  free  from  disease.  After  a 
certain  number  of  generations  however,  degeneration  ap- 
parently sets  in.  The  number  of  generations  through  which 
inbreeding  may  be  carried  varies  with  the  species,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  the  animals  are  bred.  Where  they  are 
bred  primarily  for  their  flesh,  as  for  beef,  mutton  or  pork, 
it  can  be  pursued  farther  and  closer  than  where  they  are 
bred  for  achievement  in  which  a  special  strength  is  required 
— for  instance  in  the  breeding  of  race  horses.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  more  delicate  brain  and  nervous  system  is 
sooner  affected  than  the  lower  bodily  functions. 

In  man,  however,  freedom  from  hereditary  taint  cannot  so 
easily  be  secured.  Individuals  cannot  be  selected  scien- 
tifically for  breeding  purposes.  Furthermore,  the  human 
body  is  more  delicately  constructed  than  that  of  the  lower 

1  Trans,  from     Incucht  und  Vermischung  bcim  Menscken,  p.  46. 
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animals,  and  the  nervous  system  is  more  highly  developed 
and  specialized,  so  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in 
man  degeneration  would  set  in  earlier  in  the  process  of  in- 
breeding, and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  breed  as  closely 
as  with  the  lower  animals.  Instances  are  well  known,  how- 
ever, where  incestuous  unions  have  been  productive  of 
healthy  offspring,  and  successive  generations  of  offspring 
of  incestuous  connection  are  not  unknown;  but,  although 
statistics  are  lacking,  it  seems  to  be  very  often  true  that 
children  of  such  unions  are  degenerate.  It  may  be  that  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  with  the  laws  and  social  sentiments 
now  prevailing  in  all  civilized  communities,  only  degener- 
ates ever  contract  incestuous  alliances.  Desirable  as  it  may 
be  from  a  social  point  of  view  that  this  strong  sentiment 
against  incest  should  continue,  it  is  not  yet  proven  that  even 
the  closest  blood  relationship  between  the  parents  is  directly 
injurious  to  the  offspring.  The  "  instinctive  horror  of 
incest  "  is  a  myth,  for  although  a  horror  of  incest  does  very 
properly  exist  in  civilized,  and  in  some  tribal  societies,  it  is 
purely  a  matter  of  custom  and  education,  and  not  at  all  a 
universal  law. 

Double  heredity  may  account  for  all  the  observed  ill  effects 
of  consanguineous  marriage,  including  the  high  youthful 
death-rate,  the  higher  percentage  of  idiocy,  deafness  and 
blindness,  and  probably  also  the  scrofulous  and  other  de- 
generate tendencies ;  nevertheless,  there  may  be  in  some  in- 
stances a  lowering  of  vitality  which  this  hypothesis  does 
not  fully  explain. 

The  tendency  of  inbreeding  in  animals,  it  is  well  known,  is 
to  fix  the  type,  the  tendency  of  crossing,  to  variation.  In- 
breeding then,  tends  to  become  simple  repetition  with  no 
natural  variations  in  any  direction,  a  stagnation  which  in 
itself  would  indicate  a  comparatively  low  vitality.  Varia- 
tion   and    consequent    selection    is    necessary    to    progress. 
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"  Sex,"  according  to  Ward  l  "  is  a  device  for  keeping  up  a 
difference  of  potential/'  and  its  object  is  not  primarily  re- 
production, but  variation.2 

It  is  organic  differentiation,  higher  life,  progress,  evolution.  .  .  . 
But  difference  of  potential  is  a  social  as  well  as  a  physiological 
and  physical  principle,  and  perhaps  we  shall  find  the  easiest 
transition  from  the  physiological  to  the  social  in  viewing  the 
deteriorating  effects  of  close  inbreeding  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  environment  instead  of  from  that  of  the  organism.  A  long- 
continued  uniform  environment  is  more  deteriorating  than  simi- 
larity of  blood.  Persons  who  remain  for  their  whole  lives,  and 
their  descendants  after  them,  in  the  same  spot,  surrounded  by 
precisely  the  same  conditions,  and  intermarry  with  others  doing 
the  same,  and  who  continue  this  for  a  scries  of  generations, 
deteriorate  mentally  at  least,  and  probably  also  physically,  al- 
though there  may  not  be  any  mixing  of  blood.  Their  whole 
lives,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  become  fixed  and  monoton- 
ous, and  the  -partners  chosen  for  continuing  the  race  have 
nothing  new  to  add  to  each  other's  stock.  There  is  no  varia- 
tion of  the  social  monotony,  and  the  result  is  socially  the  same 
as  close  consanguineal  interbreeding.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
case  in  which  a  man  should,  without  knowing  it,  marry  his 
own  sister,  after  they  had  been  long  separated  and  living 
under  widely  different  skies,  would  probably  entail  no  special 
deterioration,  and  their  different  conditions  of  life  would  have 
produced  practically  the  same  effect  as  if  they  were  not  re- 
lated.3 

Professor  Ward's  idea  of  "difference  of  potential,"  or  con- 
trast, as  essential  to  the  highest  vigor  of  the  race  as  well  as  to 

1  Pure  Sociology,  p.  232. 

2  Pearson  (Grammar  of  Science,  p.  373)  points  out  that  variation 
does  occur  in  asexual  reproduction.  But  that  sex  is  at  least  a  power- 
ful stimulus  to  variation  can  hardly  be  questioned. 

8  Ward,  op.  cit.,  pp.  234-235. 
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that  of  the  individual  offspring",  offers  an  alternative  explan- 
ation of  the  observed  results  of  consanguineous  marriages, 
and  one  which  does  not  necessarily  conflict  with  the  ex- 
planation already  given.  All  the  phenomena  of  intensifica- 
tion are  simply  due  to  a  resemblance  between  husband  and 
wife  in  particular  characteristics,  such  as  a  common  tendency 
toward  deafness  or  toward  mental  weakness.  This  resem- 
blance, which  may  or  may  not  be  the  result  of  a  common 
descent,  renders  more  probable  the  appearance  of  the  trait  in 
the  offspring.  If  the  parents  closely  resembled  each  other  in 
many  respects  they  would  be  more  likely  to  "  breed  true  " 
and  the  children  would  resemble  one  another  in  their  in- 
herited traits,  thus  accounting  for  the  high  average  of  deaf- 
mutes  to  the  family,  observed  in  the  Irish  statistics.1 

The  theory  of  contrast  and  resemblance  supplements 
that  of  intensified  heredity  where  the  resemblance  is 
general,  rather  than  in  particular  traits  or  characteristics. 
In  such  a  case  the  absence  of  the  stimulating  effects  of  con- 
trast might  result  in  a  lowering  of  vitality,  which  in  turn 
would  react  upon  the  youthful  death-rate. 

Where  then  related  persons  differ  greatly  in  mental  and 
physical  traits,  and  generally  speaking,  belong  to  different 
types,  it  is  very  improbable  that  there  would  be  any  ill  ef- 
fects resulting  from  the  mere  fact  of  consanguinity.  A 
case  in  point  is  furnished  me  by  a  correspondent.  A  first 
cousin  marriage  which  turned  out  exceedingly  well  was  be- 
tween strongly  contrasted  individuals;  the  husband  was 
"  short,  stocky  and  dark  complexioned  M  while  the  wife  was 
"  tall,  slight  of  figure,  and  of  exceedingly  light  complexion." 
In  other  cases  in  which  the  results  were  not  so  good  the  hus- 
band and  wife  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  one  another,  phy- 
sically and  mentally. 

1  Cf.  supra,  p.  66. 
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This,  however,  does  not  agree  with  the  results  obtained 
by  Professor  Karl  Pearson.  Basing  his  conclusions  on  the 
correlation  of  stature  between  husband  and  wife,  he  be- 
lieves that  homogamy  is  a  factor  of  fertility.  Taking  205 
marriages  from  Mr.  Francis  Gallon's  Family  Records,  Pro- 
fessor Pearson  found  the  correlation  between  husband  and 
wife  to  be  .0931  ±  .0467,  while  weighted  by  their  fertility 
the  correlation  was  .1783  ±  .0210,  practically  doubling  the 
intensity  of  assortative  mating.1  The  value  of  these  cor- 
relations, however,  is  impaired,  as  he  says,  by  the  insuffi- 
cient number  of  observations,  and  by  the  fact  that  absolutely 
taller  mothers  are  the  more  fertile. 

In  a  subsequent  investigation  of  from  1000  to  1050  pairs 
of  parents  of  adult  children,  Professor  Pearson  found  the 
correlation  in  stature  to  be  .2804  db  .0189;  of  span  .1989  ± 
.0204;  and  of  forearm  .1977  ±.0205;  with  cross  coeffi- 
cients varying  from  .1403  to  .2023.  If,  as  he  believes, 
"  The  parents  of  adult  children  are  on  the  average  more 
alike  than  first  cousins,  then  it  follows  that  any  evils  which 
may  flow  from  first  cousin  marriage  depend  not  on  likeness 
of  characters,  but  on  sameness  of  stock."  2 

But  even  if  it  were  true,  as  is  very  improbable,  that  par- 
ents of  adult  children  are  more  alike  than  first  cousins,  it 
would  still  be  likely  to  follow  that  first  cousins  who  married 
would  be  more  alike  than  first  cousins  in  general.  A  certain 
degree  of  resemblance  is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  complete 
fertility:  husband  and  wife  must  be  physically  compatible, 
and  must  both  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  health  and  physical 
strength.  These  facts  are  admitted  by  all,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  resemblance  beyond  a  certain  point  is  not  in  its- 
self  detrimental. 

1  Royal  Society  Proceedings,  vol.  66,  p.  30. 

2  Biovictrika,  vol.  ii,  p.  Z7Z- 
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Professor  Pearson's  own  experiments  in  this  line,  how- 
ever, do  not  give  consistent  results,  for  in  correlating  eye- 
color  with  fertility,  heterogamy  seems  to  increase  fertility. 
The  highest  average  fertility  (4.57)  is  in  those  cases  where 
the  father  is  dark-eyed  and  the  mother  light-eyed,  while  the 
lowest  is  where  both  parents  have  blue-green  or  gray  eyes.1 

In  a  recent  study  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  measure 
the  coefficient  of  correlation  between  cousins.2  In  the  char- 
acteristics of  health,  success,  temper  and  intelligence  the 
coefficients  ranged  between  .25  and  .30.  These  values 
differ  but  little  from  those  found  to  obtain  for  the  resem- 
blance between  avuncular  relatives  for  eye  color  (.265),  or 
between  grandparent  and  grandchild  for  the  same  character- 
istic (.3 1 64).°  Positive  results  were  also  found,  with  one 
doubtful  exception,  for  the  occurrence  of  insanity  and  tuber- 
culosis in  cousins.  The  writer  concludes :  "  The  grand- 
parent, the  uncle  and  aunt,  and  the  cousin  are  on  practically 
the  same  footing  with  regard  to  relationship  or  intensity  of 
kinship  as  measured  by  degree  of  likeness  of  character;  and 
it  seems  probable  that  any  scientific  marriage  enactments 
would  equally  allow  or  equally  forbid  marriage  between 
grandparent  and  grandchild,  uncle  and  niece,  aunt  and 
nephew,  and  between  first  cousins."  4 

As  we  should  expect  the  resemblance  between  near  rela- 
tives has  been  found  to  be  much  greater.  From  a  measure- 
ment of  from  4000  to  4886  pairs,  che  average  correlation 
of  the  characteristics  of  stature,  span,  forearm  length  and 

1  Phil.  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.   195  a,  p.  150. 

2  Elderton  and  Pearson,  "  On  the  Measure  of  the  Resemblance  of 
First  Cousins."  Eugenics  Laboratory  Memoirs  IV.  Reviewed  in  Br. 
Med.  Journal,  Feb.  15,  1908. 

8  Phil.  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  195  a,  p.   106. 
4  Elderton  and  Pearson,  op,  cit. 
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eyecolor  between  parent  and  child  was  .4695.  By  similar 
computations  and  measuring  the  same  characteristics,  the 
fraternal  correlation  was  found  to  be  .508.1  From  meas- 
urements of  a  greater  variety  of  characteristics  in  school 
children  the  mean  fraternal  correlation  was  .$2>9-2  In 
athletic  power  the  coefficient  was  still  higher,  .72  between 
brothers,  .75  between  sisters  and  .49  between  brothers  and 
sisters.  Measurements  of  mental  characteristics — vivacity, 
assertiveness,  introspection,  popularity,  conscientiousness, 
temper,  ability  and  handwriting  proved  to  be  as  easily  cor- 
related, the  mean  coefficients  being;  brothers,  .52,  sisters 
.51,  brothers  and  sisters  .52.3 

The  relative  amount  of  degeneracy  and  disease  among 
the  offspring  of  consanguineous  marriages  has  been  enor- 
mously exaggerated,  and  the  danger  is  by  no  means  as 
great  as  is  popularly  supposed.  Nevertheless,  since  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  on  the  average  such  marriages  do  not 
produce  quite  as  healthy  offspring  as  do  non-consanguin- 
eous unions,  and  since  public  sentiment  is  already  opposed 
to  the  marriage  of  cousins,  it  is  perhaps  just  as  well  that 
existing  laws  on  the  subject  should  remain  in  force.  From 
the  standpoint  of  eugenics  however,  it  is  much  more  im- 
portant that  the  marriage  of  persons  affected  with  heredi- 
tary disease  should  be  prevented.  Dr.  Bell  has  pointed  out 
the  danger  of  producing  a  deaf-mute  race  by  the  inter- 
marriage of  congenitally  deaf  persons,4  and  this  warning 

1  Pearson  and  Lee,  "  On  the  Laws  of  Inheritance  in  Man,"  Biome- 
trika,  vol.  ii,  p.  387. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  388. 

8  Pearson,  "On  the  Laws  of  Inheritance  in  Man,"  part  2,  Biomctrikar 
vol.  iii,  p.  154. 

4  "  Memoir  upon  the  Formation  of  a  Deaf  Variety  of  the  Human 
Race."  Memoirs  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  ii,  pp. 
177-262. 
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should  be  made  to  apply  to  other  congenital  defects  as  well. 
Some  states  already  prohibit  the  marriage  of  the  mentally 
defective,  and  persons  under  the  influence  of  intoxicants. 
Such  provisions  are  wise,  and  are  the  most  practical  means 
of  achieving  eugenic  ideals — by  preventing  the  propagation 
of  the  unfit.  The  interests  of  society  demand  that  the  men- 
tally and  physically  defective  should  not  propagate  their 
kind. 

From  the  broader  viewpoint  of  social  evolution  the  prob- 
lems of  inbreeding  or  crossing  of  stocks  merge  into  the 
discussion  of  the  endogamous  and  exogamous  types  of  so- 
ciety. Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  exogamy,  the 
survival  of  the  exogamous  type  in  progressive  societies  may 
easily  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  superior  adaptabil- 
ity, variability  and  plasticity,  which  enables  such  societies 
to  survive  a  change  of  environment  while  the  more  rigid 
structure  of  the  endogamous  clan  brings  about  its  exter- 
mination. 

Inbreeding  leads  to  caste  formation  and  a  rigid  and  strati- 
fied social  structure,  which  is  in  the  end  self-destructive, 
and  cannot  survive  a  change  of  environment.  The  govern- 
ing caste  may,  as  Reibmayr  says,  favor  the  growth  of  cul- 
ture, but  it  is  usually  the  culture  of  that  caste,  and  not  of  the 
people  at  large.  The  ruling  caste  is  usually  the  result  of 
selection  of  the  strongest  and  ablest,  but  after  it  becomes  a 
caste,  the  individuals  are  selected  on  account  of  hereditary 
social  position  and  not  primarily  on  account  of  ability. 
Now  biological  experiments  show  that  although  artificial 
selection  may  be  carried  to  a  point  where  animals  will  breed 
true  to  a  characteristic  to  within  90  per  cent,  yet  if  selection 
is  stopped,  and  the  descendants  of  the  selected  individuals  are 
allowed  to  breed  freely  among  themselves,  they  will  in  a  very 
few  generations  revert  to  the  original  type.  This  is  what 
happens  in  a  social  caste,  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  the  English 
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aristocracy,   it   is  continually   renewed   by  selection   of  the 
ablest  of  the  other  classes. 

The  superposition  and  crossing  of  cultures,  the  develop- 
ment of  secondary  civilization,  is  necessary  to  social  evolu- 
tion in  its  broadest  sense,  and  this  usually  involves  crossing 
of  blood  as  well  as  crossing  of  cultures.  As  a  result  of  the 
unprecedented  migrations  of  the  last  half-century  we  have 
in  the  United  States  the  greatest  variety  of  social  types  ever 
brought  so  closely  together.  An  opportunity  is  offered 
either  for  the  perpetuation  of  each  racial  type  by  inbreeding, 
with  the  prospect  of  an  indefinite  stratification  of  society,  or 
for  the  amalgamation  of  all  cultural  and  racial  elements  into 
a  homogeneous  whole,  and  the  development  of  a  race  more 
versatile  and  adaptable  than  any  the  world  has  yet  known. 
The  general  tendency  will  undoubtedly  be  toward  amalga- 
mation, but  there  are  decided  tendencies  in  the  other  di- 
rection, as  for  instance  in  the  "first  famihes  of  Vir- 
ginia," and  in  that  large  element  of  the  New  England  popu- 
lation which  prides  itself  upon  its  exclusively  Puritan  an- 
cestry, and  which  has  inherited  from  its  progenitors  that 
intolerance  which  characterized  the  early  settlers  of  New 
England  more  than  the  pioneers  of  the  other  colonies.  The 
dynamic  forces  of  modern  civilization  are,  however,  opposed 
to  caste — the  West  has  long  ago  obliterated  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Pennsylvania  German  and  the  Puritan,  the  Scotch- 
Irish  and  the  Knickerbocker  Dutch.  These  same  dynamic 
forces,  which  have  prevented  the  formation  of  caste  have 
at  the  same  time  been  diminishing  the  percentage  of  consan- 
guineous marriage  and  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  operate 
in  the  same  way  for  some  time  to  come.  And  when  rational 
laws  prohibit  the  marriage  of  the  diseased  and  the  degener- 
ate, the  problem  of  consanguineous  marriage  will  cease  to  be 
of  vital  importance. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 


It  is  not  presumed  that  the  dissertation  here  presented 
will  add  much  to  the  knowledge  of  Quetelet  possessed 
by  those  who  have  read  rather  extensively  in  statistical 
literature.  But  it  is  hoped  that  the  increasing  number 
of  those  who  are  becoming  interested  in  Quetelet  and 
his  work  may  find  these  pages  useful.  The  first  two 
chapters  give  brief  sketches  of  the  man,  his  work  and 
his  place  in  the  history  of  statistics.  The  last  three 
chapters  present  what  are  believed  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant of  Quetelet's  statistical  principles.  These  in- 
clude the  conception  of  the  Average  Man  as  a  type,  the 
significance  for  social  science  of  the  regularities  found  in 
the  moral  actions  of  man,  and  the  theoretical  basis  of  the 
distribution  of  group  phenomena  about  their  type. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  should  here  be  made  to 
Professor  Henry  L.  Moore  for  directing  me  to  this 
stimulating  subject,  and  for  continued  helpfulness  in  its 
pursuit. 
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It  might  be  set  down  as  a  rule  of  mental  conduct  that, 
when  we  become  interested  in  the  achievements  of  a 
great  man,  we  desire  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
his  personality  and  with  the  routine  of  his  daily  life. 
The  deeds  of  statesmen  and  warriors  are  readily  appre- 
ciated by  the  generality  of  men.  This  is  due,  not  only 
to  their  conspicuousness  and  to  the  glamour  and  fascina- 
tion attending  those  who  achieve  notable  success  in  the 
world  of  affairs,  but  to  the  immediate  responsiveness  of 
human  emotions  to  the  heroic.  But  not  infrequently 
does  it  happen  that  many  years  are  required  for  the  most 
important  contributions  to  knowledge  to  become  the 
possession  of  an  extended  and  appreciative  group  of 
initiated  disciples.  Herein  is  found  the  reason  for  this 
brief  sketch  of  Adolphe  Quetelet.1  Not  that  his  scientific 
achievements  have  been  passed  by  with  little  or  no  com- 
ment, but  that  there  is  to-day  a  rapidly  widening  group 

1  Quetelet's  name  is  sometimes  accented — Quetelet.  There  is,  how- 
ever, abundant  reason  for  omitting  the  accent.  In  the  Nouveau  Mem- 
otres,  the  Bulletins  and  the  Annuaire  of  the  Brussels  Academy,  in  the 
Annates  and  the  Annuaire  of  the  Brussels  Observatory,  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  his  works  brought  out  at  Brussels,  the  name  is  uniformly  unac- 
cented. When  it  is  recalled  that  Quetelet  was  Secretary  of  the  Academy 
for  forty  years  and  Director  of  the  Observatory  for  even  a  longer  term, 
it  seems  certain  that  he  himself  did  not  accent  his  name.  Moreover  in 
places  where  he  has  signed  his  name  it  is  not  accented.  The  accented 
spellings  seem  to  be  due  to  Paris  publishers. 
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of  scholars  who  appreciate  the  distinctive  merit  of  his 
development  of  statistical  methods  of  research.  It  is 
believed  that  such  will  be  interested  in  a  brief  account  of 
the  man  himself. x 

Born  on  the  twenty-second  of  February,  1796,  in  the 
ancient  and  historic  town  of  Ghent,  Quetelet  grew  up 
there  amid  the  stirring  scenes  which  marked  the  fall  of 
the  old  regime  and  the  rise  of  the  empire  of  the  brilliant 
and  ambitious  Napoleon.  Little  is  known  of  his  parents. 
No  mention  is  anywhere  made  of  his  mother  except  that 
her  maiden  name  was  Anne-Francoise  Vandevelde.  His 
father,  Francois-Augustin-Jacques-Henri  Quetelet,  is 
known  to  have  been  born  at  Ham,  in  Picardy,  in  1756. 
Being  of  a  somewhat  adventurous  spirit,  Francois  crossed 
the  English  Channel  at  an  early  age  and  is  said  to  have 
become  an  English  citizen.  He  soon  became  secretary 
to  a  Scotch  nobleman,  with  whom  he  spent  several  years 
traveling  on  the  Continent  and  sojourning  in  Italy.  He 
then  settled  permanently  at  Ghent,  about  1787.  Here 
he  was  at  length  elevated  to  the  position  of  a  municipal 
officer,  in  which  capacity  he  rendered  valuable  and  well- 


1The  chief  source  for  this  sketch  is  the  "  Essai  sur  la  vie  et  les  ouv- 
rages  de  Quetelet,"  by  Edward  Mailly,  one  of  Quetelet' s  students  and 
his  assistant  for  thirty-seven  years,  in  the  Annuaire  de  V  academie 
royale  des  sciences,  des  letires  et  des  beaux-arts  de  Belgique  (Brussels, 
1875),  vol.  xli,  pp.  IC9-297.  In  addition  should  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  Naum  Reichesberg,  "Der  beruhmte  Statistiker,  Adolphe 
Quetelet,  sein  Leben  und  sein  Wirken,"  Zeitschrifi  fur  schweizerische 
Siatistik  (Berne,  1893),  Jahrg.  xxxii,  pp.  418-460;  (2)  the  "  Discours  " 
pronounced  at  Quetelet's  funeral,  Bulletins  de  V  acadbnie  royale  des 
sciences,  des  letires  et  des  beaux-arts  de  Belgique  (Brussels,  1874), 
Second  Series,  vol.  xxxvii,  pp.  244-2C6 ;  (3)  Mailly,  "Notice  sur 
Adolphe  Quetelet,"  ibid.,  vol.  xxxviii,  pp.  816-844;  (4)  Wolowski, 
"  £loge  de  Quetelet,"  Journal  de  la  societe  de  statistique  de  Paris 
(1874),  vol.  xv,  pp.  1 18-126.  Other  less  important  references  will  be 
found  in  the  notes. 
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esteemed  services.  He  died  in  1803,  when  Adolphe  was 
but  a  boy  of  seven. 

It  was  thus  that,  upon  his  graduation  from  the  Lyceum 
at  Ghent,  young  Quetelet  was  compelled,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  to  turn  his  talents  to  good  account.  He 
spent  the  next  year  as  teacher  of  mathematics  in  a 
private  school  at  Audenaerde. 1  On  his  nineteenth  birth- 
day he  was  chosen  instructor  in  mathematics  at  the 
newly  organized  college  in  his  native  city. 

The  time  between  his  election  and  the  opening  of  the 
University  in  October,  181 7,  seems  to  have  been  spent 
largely  in  literary  composition.  In  collaboration  with 
G.  Dandelin,  a  former  student  at  the  Lyceum,  he  prepared 
the  libretto  for  an  opera  "en  un  acte,  en  prose  et  a  grand 
spectacle, "  entitled  Jean  Second  on  Charles  Quint  dans 
les  murs  de  Gand.  This  was  successfully  presented  at 
Ghent,  and  led  to  the  partial  construction  of  two  more 
dramas  by  the  same  authors.  Quetelet  published  quite 
a  number  of  poems,2  and  until  the  age  of  thirty  he  con- 
tinued to  exercise  his  poetical  talents  as  pastime  and 
relief  from  his  scientific  studies.  His  poems  were  of  a 
serious  tone,  but  were  well  received  by  both  public  and 
critics.  We  may  mention  here  an  Essai  sur  la  romance, 
which  Quetelet  brought  out  in  1823.  In  this,  from  a 
survey  of  romance  among  different  peoples,  he  found  the 
origin  of  romance  in  the  days  of  chivalry.  This  essay, 
together  with  translations,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  of  Ger- 
man, English,  Italian  and  Spanish  romances,  shows 
Quetelet's  wide  acquaintance  at  that  early  age  with  the 

xOne  of  his  students  here  was  M.  Liedts,  who  afterwards,  as  minister 
of  the  interior,  authorized  the  Commission  centrale  de  la  statistique. 

2  Chiefly  in  the  Annates  belgiqucs  and  Etudes  et  lecons  francaises  de 
litterature  et  de  morale.  Ma'illy,  Essai,  pp.  114-131,  quotes  at  length 
from  these  poems. 
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various  European  literatures.  Mailly,  who  must  be 
viewed  as  a  friendly  critic,  believes  the  Essat  sur  la 
romance  and  many  of  the  poems  deserving  of  republi- 
cation. 

During  the  three  years  of  his  service  at  the  College  of 
Ghent  the  most  important  influence  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  was  that  of  Jean  Guillaume  Gamier,1  professor 
of  astronomy  and  higher  mathematics.  This  expert 
mathematician  and  refined  scholar  was  called  from  Paris 
to  the  University  of  Ghent  by  the  King  of  the  Low 
Countries  in  1817.  His  influence  over  Quetelet's  eager, 
youthful  spirit  was  quite  decisive.     Quetelet  says  of  him, 

Little  by  little  his  conversation,  always  instructive  and  ani- 
mated, gave  a  special  direction  to  my  tastes,  which  would 
have  led  me  by  preference  towards  letters.  I  resolved  to 
complete  my  scientific  studies  and  followed  the  courses  in 
advanced  mathematics  given  by  M.  Gamier.  It  was  at  the 
same  time  agreed  by  us  that,  in  order  to  relieve  him  in  his 
work,  I  should  give  some  of  the  other  courses  with  which  he 
was  charged.     I  thus  found  myself  his  pupil  and  his  colleague.5 

The  aspiring  dramatist  soon  found  a  favorite  occupation 
in  the  reading  of  Pascal. 

Quetelet  was  the  first  to  receive  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  science  from  the  new  university.  His  dissertation  was 
an    original    contribution    of    much    importance    to   the 

1i766-i840.  He  was  examiner  at  l'Ecole  polytechnique,  1795-1800; 
adjunct  professor  with  Lagrange  at  the  same  place,  1800-1802;  one  of 
Poisson's  instructors  and  an  intimate  of  J.  B.  Fourier.  See  Nouvelle  bio- 
graphie generate  (Paris,  1858),  vol.  xix,  also  "  Notice  sur  J.  G.  Gamier," 
by  Quetelet,  in  the  Annuaire  de  V  academie  royale  de  Bruxelles  (1841). 
vol.  7;  and  sketch  by  Quetelet  in  Sciences  mathhnaiiques  et  physiques 
au  co?nmencement  du  xix*  siecle  (Brussels,  1867). 

'"Notice  sur  J.  G.  Gamier,"  Annuaire  de  Vacad.  roy.  de  Brux. 
(1841),  vol.  vii,  pp.  200-201. 
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theory  of  conic  sections  :  it  demonstrated  two  new  prop- 
ositions, one  of  which  developed  the  properties  of  a  new 
curve,  the  "focale." *  In  October  of  this  same  year 
(181 9)  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  elementary  mathe- 
matics in  the  Athenaeum  at  Brussels.  Repairing  thither 
at  once,  he  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  a  learned  circle  of 
Belgian  and  French  scholars.  Among  the  former  may 
be  mentioned  the  old  Commandeur  de  Nieuport,  the  only 
Belgian  scientist  then  known  abroad,  and  the  Baron  de 
Reiffenberg.  The  French  savants  were  refugees  enjoying 
the  hospitality  of  the  tolerant  Pays-Bas.  Quetelet's  inti- 
macy with  them,  no  doubt,  helped  to  fix  his  political 
views  and,  in  particular,  to  accentuate  his  leanings  toward 
liberalism.  They  were  a  distinguished  company,  includ- 
ing such  men  as  the  poet  Arnault,  the  artist  David,  the 
naturalist  and  traveler  Bory  de  Saint-Vincent  and  the 
statesman  and  jurist  Merlin  de  Douai. 

In  February,  1820,  Quetelet  was  elected  to  member- 
ship in  the  Acadhnie  royale  des  sciences  et  belles-lettres  de 
Bruxelles.  The  meetings  of  the  Academy,  at  this  time, 
were  attended  by  scarce  half  a  dozen  Belgian  scholars  ;2 
interest  in  it  had  almost  ceased.  Quetelet  was  soon  to  be- 
come its  moving  spirit,  to  arouse  it  to  renewed  activity 
and  to  make  it  the  inspiration  of  a  new  intellectual 
awakening  throughout  Belgium.      His  first  year  in  the 

1The  discovery  of  this  curve  was  hailed  as  a  brilliant  achievement  by 
his  contemporaries.  From  Reichesberg's  essay  "  Der  beriihmte  Statis- 
tiker,  etc."  p.  422,  we  learn  that  Raoul,  a  colleague  of  Garnier's  and 
like  him  a  Parisian  and  a  mathematician,  compared  this  discovery  to 
that  of  Pascal's  cycloid,  saying  that  this  alone  sufficed  to  place  Quete- 
let's name  alongside  that  of  the  great  geometrician.  See  also  Mailly, 
Essai,  pp.  115  and  150. 

'Among  these  were  the  pharmacist  Kickx,  the  chemist  Van  Mons, 
and  Quetelet's  teacher  and  friend,  Gamier,  "who  strongly  urged  the 
election  of  his  favorite  pupil."     Mailly,  Essai,  p.  135. 
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Academy  was  marked  by  the  presentation  of  two  mathe- 
matical memoirs,  the  second  of  which,  Nouvelle  theorie 
des  scclio7is  coniqttcs  considerees  dans  le  solidc,  brought 
him  much  honor. 

During  the  next  nine  years,  or  until  1829,  Quetelet 
devoted  much  attention  to  mathematics.  Physics  also 
interested  him  at  this  time.1  His  memoirs  on  these  sub- 
jects, published  in  the  Nouveau  memoires  of  the  Brussels 
Academy,  and  the  Correspondance-yNZXt  both  numerous 
and  meritorious.2  "  The  mere  enumeration  of  his  con- 
tributions to  pure  and  mixed  mathematics  would  occupy 
a  very  large  space,  and  from  their  intrinsic  merit,  patient 
and  conscientious  research  and  earnest  regard  for  truth, 
would  alone  have  secured  him  a  foremost  place  among 
the  distinguished  and  scientific  men  of  the  present 
century."3 

During  this  period  appeared  the  first  volumes  of  the 
Correspondance  mathkmatique  et  physique,*  with  Quet- 
elet and  Gamier  as  joint  editors.  Beginning  with  the 
third  volume  Quetelet  alone  was  editor.  Leading  mathe- 
maticians and  scientists  of  all  Europe,  and  particularly  of 
England,  France,  Germany  and  Holland,  were  con- 
tributors.5    In   this   manner  Quetelet   came  into    touch 

1For  the  flattering  reception  given  one  of  his  memoirs  on  caustics, 
see  Revue  encyclopedique ,  Sept.,  1825,  vol.  xxvii,  pp.  794-795. 

2  A  general  survey  of  them  is  given  by  Mailly,  Essai,  pp.  131-154. 

SF.  J.  Mouat,  "Monsieur  Quetelet,"  Journal  of  the  Statistical 
Society  of  London  (1875),  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  114. 

*  Eleven  vols.:  vols,  i  and  ii  at  Ghent,  the  others  at  Brussels.  Vols. 
i-vi,  1825-1830;  vols,  vii-viii  (not  located);  vols,  ix-x-xi,  1837,  1838, 
1839. 

*  Among  these  were  Herschel,  Babbage,  Wheatstone,  Whewell, 
Chasles,  Villerme,  Ampere,  Bouvard,  Hachette,  Gautier,  Gauss,  Hans- 
teen,  Olbers,  De  la  Rive,  Wartmann,  Encke,  Brandes  and  Hansen. 
Quetelet  has  given  an  account  of  the  Correspondance  in  his  Premier 
siecle  de  V acadhnie  royale  de  Bruxelles  (Brussels,  1872),  pp.  36,  et  seq. 
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with  the  foremost  scholars  of  his  time.  The  Corrcspond- 
ancc  covered  every  branch  of  mathematics,  as  well  as 
mechanics,  astronomy,  physics,  meteorology  and  statis- 
tics.1 The  character  of  the  contributions  made  this 
journal,  for  a  time,  the  foremost  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 2 
Its  place  was  gradually  taken  by  numerous  publications 
at  home  and  abroad  covering  the  special  fields  more  in- 
tensively. 

But  the  chief  work  of  Quetelet  during  these  first  years 
at  Brussels  was  educational.  We  have  seen  that  he  came 
to  the  city  in  1820  as  professor  of  elementary  mathe- 
matics at  the  Athenaeum.  Four  years  later  he  succeeded 
M.  Thiry  in  the  chair  of  higher  mathematics  in  this  insti- 
tution,3 and  at  the  same  time  began  giving  popular 
courses  in  geometry,  probabilities,4  physics  and  astronomy 
at  the  Museum,  Brussels.  The  success  of  these  popular 
lectures  was  so  marked  that,  after  two  years,  the  Musee 
des  sciences  et  des  lettres  was  organized,  by  royal  decree, 
on  the  basis  of  a  plan  drawn  up  by  Quetelet.  In  this 
institution  he  began  giving  a  course  on  the  history  of 


1  Numerous  references  in  these  volumes  show  Quetelet's  early  famil- 
iarity with  past  and  current  statistical  development.  As  an  instance  of 
the  influence  of  Jean-Baptiste  Fourier,  we  find  in  a  note,  vol.  ii,  p.  177, 
one  of  Quetelet's  frequent  references  to  Fourier's  statement  that,  "  Sta- 
tistics will  make  progress  only  as  it  is  retained  in  the  hands  of  those 
versed  in  higher  mathematics."  The  first  six  volumes  only  (I  have 
not  seen  volumes  vii  and  viii)  have  statistical  articles  from  Quetelet. 

2  Von  John,  Geschichte  der  Statisiik  (Stuttgart,  1884),  p.  334. 
'Meanwhile  he  had  spent  three  momentous  months  in  Paris,  where 

he  met  Laplace  and  others,  who  profoundly  influenced  his  thought. 
See  p.  20,  infra. 

*  His  first  course  of  instruction  in  probabilities  was  given  in  the 
scholastic  year  1824-5  at  the  Athenaeum;  this  was  the  year  immediately 
following  his  sojourn  in  Paris;  the  next  year  (1825-6)  he  gave  an  intro- 
ductory course  at  the  Museum. 
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the  sciences.  ■  The  following  very  characteristic  state- 
ment, which  he  often  referred  to  afterwards,  wras  made 
at  the  opening  of  this  course : 

The  more  advanced  the  sciences  have  become,  the  more  the)' 
have  tended  to  enter  the  domain  of  mathematics,  which  is  a 
sort  of  center  towards  which  they  converge.  We  can  judge 
of  the  perfection  to  which  a  science  has  come  by  the  facility, 
more  or  less  great,  with  which  it  may  be  approached  by  calcu- 
lation.* 

He  continued  his  courses  on  physics  and  astronomy  at 
the  Athenaeum  until  1828,  when  he  resigned  on  account 
of  his  appointment  as  astronomer  at  the  observatory. 
But  his  lectures  at  the  Musee  des  sciences  et  des  lettres* 
were  maintained  until  the  absorption  of  the  Musee  by  the 
Universitt  libre  in  1834.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  re- 
main long  free  from  professional  duties.  Two  years 
later  (1836)  he  was  made  professor  of  astronomy  and 
geodesy  at  the  newly  erected  £c'ole  militaire  at  Brussels. 

For  his  courses  at  the  Musee  he  prepared  a  number  of 
elementary  treatises  which,  on  account  of  their  clearness 
and  exactness,  obtained  well-merited  popularity.  The 
first  of  these,  Astronomie  elkmeutaire*  was  soon  followed 


1This  course  bore  fruit  in  the  publication  by  him  of  "  Apercude  l'etat 
actuel  des  sciences  mathematiques,  chez  les  Beiges,"  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  British  Association  and  published  in  Report  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  vol.  v  (1835),  pp.  35-36 
and  in  Correspondence,  vol.  ix,  pp.  1-47;  Histoire  des  sciences  mathe- 
matiques et  physiques  chez  les  Beiges  (Brussels,  1864),  and  Sciences 
mathematiques  et  physiques  chez  les  Beiges,  au  commencement  du  xix* 
Steele  (Brussels,  1866). 

'Mailly,  Essai,  p.  I5g;  found  also  in  "Conclusions"  of  Instruc- 
tions populaires  sur  le  calcul  des  prcbabiliies,  p.  230. 

'These  lectures  after  1828  were  in  astronomy  and  physics. 

4  Paris,  1826. 
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by  the  Traite  populaire  d*  astronomic?  a  work  of  unusual 
merit.  It  was  often  reprinted  in  France  and  Belgium 
and  was  translated  into  several  languages.  Houzeau2 
says  it  was  of  almost  epoch-making  importance  for  the 
spread  of  the  knowledge  of  astronomy;  for,  in  addition 
to  the  wide  circle  of  general  readers  whom  it  reached,  it 
opened  the  way  for  popular  instruction  in  the  science  of 
astronomy.  It  attained  the  distinction  of  being  placed 
on  the  Index  librorum  prohibitorum  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  a  fact  which  hastened  and  augmented  its  wide 
influence.  About  the  same  time  he  published  his  Posi- 
tions de  physique  ou  resumk  d } un  cours  de  physique  gene- 
rale?  which  was  translated  into  English  by  Robert  Wal- 
lace.4 The  translator  says  in  his  preface,  "No  other 
work  in  the  English  language  contains  such  an  extensive 
and  succinct  account  of  the  different  branches  of  physics 
or  exhibits  such  a  general  knowledge  of  the  whole  held 
in  so  small  a  compass." 

Among  these  treatises,  besides  the  De  la  chaleur? 
was  the  Instructions  pop7claires  sur  le  calcul  des  proba- 
bilites?  which,  Quetelet  says,  is  "a  resume  of  lectures 
given  at  the  Musie  as  an  introduction  to  my  courses  in 
physics  and  astronomy."7  It  bears  on  the  title-page  the 
significant  aphorism  Munduin  numeri  reguni.  We  meet 
in  the  preface  several  distinctly  typical  thoughts.     Thus, 

JParis,  1827.         2Reichesberg,  "  Der  beriihmte  Statistiker,"  p.  433. 

'Three  volumes,  Paris,  1826. 

*  Facts,  Laws  and  Phenomena  of  Natural  Philosophy,  or  a  Summary 
of  a  Course  in  General  Physics  (Glasgow,  1835). 

5  Brussels  (?),  1832. 

'Brussels,  1828,  236pp.  English  translation  by  R.  Beamish,  London, 
1839. 

Preface,  p.  1.  These  courses  aid  this  book  are  of  later  date  than  his 
trip  to  Paris  from  Dec,  1823,  to  Feb.,  1824.     See  p.  19,  et  seq.  infra. 
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he  says,  "  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  theory  {calcul) 
of  probabilities  ought  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  study 
of  all  the  sciences,  and  particularly  of  the  sciences  of 
observation. "  "Since  absolute  certainty  is  impossible, 
and  we  can  speak  only  of  the  probability  of  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  scientific  expectation,  a  study  of  this  theory 
should  be  a  part  of  every  man's  education."  The  book 
is  intended  for  the  general  reader,  and  the  only  prere- 
quisite is  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  arithmetic.  In  a 
most  perspicuous  manner  he  expounds  the  fundamental 
propositions  of  probabilities,  Bernoulli's  principle  of 
agreement  between  experience  and  calculation,  precision, 
the  principle  of  least  squares,  the  construction  of  a  mor- 
tality table  for  a  stationary  population,  and  the  calcula- 
tion of  probable  and  of  average  life.  We  cannot  forbear 
another  quotation  : 

Chance,  that  mysterious,  much  abused  word,  should  be  con- 
sidered only  a  veil  for  our  ignorance  ;  it  is  a  phantom  which 
exercises  the  most  absolute  empire  over  the  common  mind, 
accustomed  to  consider  events  only  as  isolated,  but  which  is 
reduced  to  naught  before  the  philosopher,  whose  eye  embraces 
a  long-  series  of  events  and  whose  penetration  is  not  led  astray 
by  variations,  which  disappear  when  he  gives  himself  suffi- 
cient perspective  to  seize  the  laws  of  nature.1 

As  a  teacher  and  lecturer  Quetelet  was  very  successful. 
He  was  considerate  and  amiable,  free  from  pedantry  and 
conceit,  and  "  endowed  with  a  true  talent  for  exposi- 
tion."2  His  courses  at  the  Museum  attracted  a  great 
number  of  auditors  from  all  ranks  of  society.  Several 
of  his  pupils  at  the  Athenaeum  afterwards  became  distin- 

1,4  Conclusion,"  p.  230;  see  also  p.  8. 
*Mailly,  Essai,  p.  156. 
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guished.  Joseph  Plateau,  probably  the  most  eminent 
of  these,  in  dedicating  to  Quetelet  his  greatest  work, 
Siaiiqiic.  expbrimentale,  etc.,  says  :  ' 

Vous,  qui  avez  ete  1'  un  des  actifs  promoteurs  de  la  regeneration 
intellectuelle  de  la  Belgique,  et  dont  lcs  travaux  ont  tant 
contribue  a  l'illustration  de  ce  pays;  vous,  qui  avez  guide  mes 
premiers  pas  dans  la  carriere  des  sciences,  et  qui  m'  avez 
appris,  par  votre  example,  a  exciter  chez  les  jeunes  gens 
l'amour  des  recherches ;  vous,  enfin,  qui  n'avez  cesse  d'etre 
pour  moi  un  ami  devoue,  etc. 

Quetelet  is  said  to  have  taken  an  almost  paternal 
interest  in  those  of  his  students  who  showed  special  ap- 
titude. Ke  entertained  them  and  opened  to  them  freely 
the  rich  treasures  of  his  own  learning.3 

During  these  years  of  educational  activity,  an  import- 
ant series  of.  events  had  taken  place.  Soon  after  his 
election  to  the  Academy  (1820)  Quetelet  began  arousing 
interest  in  favor  of  an  astronomical  observatory.  He 
made  friends  for  the  project  on  every  hand,  secured 
resolutions  from  the  learned  societies  of  Belgium  and 
personally  won  the  support  of  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction, M.  Falck.  Quetelet  himself,  having  no  ex- 
perience with  the  methods  and  instruments  of  practical 
astronomy,  was  sent  to  Paris  in  December,  1823,  at  the 
expense  of  the  state.  He  was  kindly  received,  at  the 
Paris  observatory  by  Arago  and  Bouvard,  the  latter  of 
whom  took  special  interest  in  instructing  him  in  the 
knowledge  of  practical  astronomy. 3 

1  Bulletins  de  I'acad.,  2nd  series,  vol.  xxxvii,  pp.  253-254,  note. 

a  Wolov/ski,  "  liloge  de  Quetelet,"  Journal  dc  la  societe  de  statistique 
de  Paris,  vol.  xv,  p.  122. 

3  For  Quetelet's  very  interesting  account  of  his  introduction  at  the 
observatory  at  Paris,  see  "Notice  biographique  de  M.  Bouvard,"  An- 
nuaire  of  the  Brussels  Academy  (1844),  vol.  x,  pp.  112-113. 
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Bouvard  also  introduced  him  to  an  inner  circle  of 
friends.  Among  these  were  Laplace,  Poisson,  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  and  Fresnel.  It  is  probable  that  Quetelet 
at  this  time  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Fourier,  from 
whom  he  received  some  instruction.1  During  his  three 
months'2  study  in  Paris,  doubtless  the  most  significant 
influence  on  the  direction  and  character  of  his  thought 
was  that  exerted  by  the  immortal  Laplace.  Under  this 
great  mathematician,  Quetelet  received  instruction  in 
the  theory  of  probabilities.3  This  course  must  have  ex- 
erted a  profound  influence  on  Quetelet's  scientific  and 
philosophical  views.  The  emphasis  which  Quetelet  laid 
upon  the  principles  of  probabilities  in  his  courses  at  the 
Museum  during  the  years  immediately  following  this 
sojourn    in    Paris    has    already  been  noted.4     Quetelet's 


JIn  ihe Physique  sociale  (Paris,  1869),  vol.  ii,  notes,  p.  446,  Quetelet 
says,  "  During  a  temporary  sojourn  at  Paris,  abcut  a  half  century  ago, 
I  had  the  honor  of  the  kindly  friendship  of  M.  Bouvard,  who  was 
pleased  to  present  me  to  the  illustrious  author  of  the  Micaniqne  celeste, 
of  which  he  was  the  collaborator  for  a  part  of  the  calculations  and  ob- 
servations. I  had  the  good  fortune  then  of  being  able  to  profit  by  the 
counsel  of  this  great  geometrician  and  to  win  the  friendship  of  several 
of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  France,  who  ordinarily  grouped 
themselves  about  him.  Later  Jean-Bapt.  Fourier,  .  .  .  was  pleased 
also  to  express  to  me  sentiments  of  kindness  .  .  .  I  had  the  gcod  fortune 
of  enjoying  the  lessons  of  these  two  great  masters  and  I  still  remember 
with  gratitude  the  encouragement  which  they  were  pleased  to  give  me.'* 

1  Von  John,  Geschichte  der  Statistik,  p.  333,  says  two  years,  but  this  is 
undoubtedly  wrong.  Quetelet  himself  says,  "  I  arrived  at  Paris  towards 
the  end  of  1823"  and  "I  returned  to  Belgium  in  1824,"  in  sketch  of 
Bouvard,  Sciefices  math&natiques  et  physiques  au  commencement  da 
xix'  siecle,  pp.  611-614;  Mailly,  Essai.  p.  172,  says  that  Quetelet  re- 
turned to  Brussels  at  the  beginning  of  1824,  and  that  on  the  first  of 
March  he  addressed  the  Academy  on  the  establishment  of  an  obser- 
vatory. 

'See  Reichesberg,  "Der  beriihmte  Statistiker,"  p.  450. 

4  Pp.  15  and  17,  supra. 
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writings  previous  to  this  time,  show  none  of  that  em- 
phasis on  the  importance  of  probabilities  in  scientific 
researches,  which  from  this  time  on  becomes  more  and 
more  prominent.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  this 
contact  with  Laplace,  and  with  others  holding  like  views, 
implanted  in  Ouetelet's  mind  the  germs  of  those  thoughts 
which  afterwards  developed  into  his  conception  of  the 
social  system  and  his  methods  of  investigating  its  laws. 

After  his  return  to  Brussels,  the  project  of  an  observa- 
tory was  advanced,  but  with  discouraging  slowness.  In 
1827  Quetelet  was  charged  by  the  King  with  making  the 
first  purchase  of  instruments.  In  company  with  his  long- 
time friend,  Dandelin,  he  repaired  to  London.  After 
attending  to  business  matters,  he  spent  a  couple  of 
months  in  visiting  the  universities,  observatories  and 
learned  societies  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.1  The 
following' January  he  was  named  astronomer  of  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Brussels.  However,  delays  in  construc- 
tion, due  to  differences  between  the  city  and  national 
governments  as  to  financial  support  and  to  the  revolution 
of  1830,  prevented  his  occupying  the  Observatory  until 
1832. 

Meanwhile  he  traveled.  From  July  to  October,  1829, 
accompanied  by  his  accomplished  wife, 2  he  made  a  tour 
through  Holland  and  Germany.  He  visited  numerous 
astronomers  and  men  of  science,  inspected  the  chief 
observatories  and  made  himself  familiar  with  the  state  of 
astronomical  science  in  Germany.  One  of  the  most 
memorable  incidents  of  this  eventful  journey  was  Quet- 
elet's  visit  with  the  great  Goethe  at  Weimar.     Here  he 

'"Description  des  plusieurs  observatoires  d'Angleterre,"  Corrcs- 
pondance,  vols,  iv  and  v. 

3  He  had  been  married  in  1825  to  the  daughter  of  the  French  physician 
and  refugee,  M.  Curtet,  who  was  also  a  niece  of  the  chemist  Van  Mons. 
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spent  eight  days,  at  the  time  of  Goethe's  eightieth  birth- 
day, discussing,  among  many  tilings,  the  latter's  optical 
theories.  This  afforded  the  greatest  pleasure  to  Goethe, 
as  well  as  to  Quetelet  and  his  wife,  and  led  to  an  un- 
usually felicitous  correspondence.1 

The  following  summer  he  made  a  four  months'  tour 
through  Italy  and  Sicily,  making  the  acquaintance  of 
scholars  and  learned  societies.  On  this  trip,  as  also  on 
the  preceding,  he  made  numerous  observations  on  the 
strength  of  terrestrial  magnetic  currents.2 

After  his  installation  at  the  Observatory,  in  1832,  his 
life  for  the  next  forty-two  years  w7as  devoted  almost  en- 
tirely to  three  major  interests :  the  various  lines  of  re- 
search carried  on  at  the  Observatory,  the  work  of  the 
Academy  and  his  statistical  inquiries.  These  three 
spheres  of  activity  will  be  treated  separately. 

At  the  Observatory  a  vast  amount  of  research  work 
was  organized,  dealing  with  astronomy,  meteorology 
and  physics  of  the  globe.3  Quetelet  had  always  been 
interested  in  falling  stars.  In  his  doctor's  dissertation 
he  had  defended  Olbers's  theory  of  the  lunar  origin  of 
aeroliths.     As  early  as   1826  he  developed  a  method  for 


;  Quetelet  has  given  two  accounts  of  the  sojourn  at  Weimar:  "  Notes 
extraites  d'un  voyage  scientifique,  fait  en  Allemagne  pendant  l'ete  de 
1829,"  in  the  Corresponda?ice,  vol.  vii,  pp.  126-148,  161-178  and  225-239, 
and  "  Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe,"  in  Sciences  math,  et  phys.  chez  les 
Beiges  au  commencement  du  xixe  siecli,  pp.  656-669.  There  is  another 
account,  "Quetelet  bei  Goethe,"  in  Festgabe  fur  Johannes  Conrad 
(Jena,  1898),  pp.  3H-334- 

1  Results  published  in  Nouveaux  mtmoires,  vol.  vi,  and  Coyi'espond- 
ance,  vol.  vi.  He  made  a  three  months'  trip  through  Italy  and  Tyrol 
beginning  in  August,  1839,  at  which  time  he  gathered  another  series  of 
magnetic  observations. 

5  At  the  Observatory  Quetelet  had  almost  from  the  beginning  two  as- 
sistants, one  of  whom  was  Edward  Mailly,  the  author  of  the  Essat 
which  has  been  the  chief  source  for  this  sketch. 
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calculating  the  height  of  a  meteor  from  two  observa- 
tions.1 This  plan,  being  well  received,  enabled  Quetelet 
to  organize  simultaneous  observations  in  four  Belgian 
cities.  At  this  time  we  find  him  emphasizing  what  must 
be  considered  one  of  his  most  important  contributions 
to  the  various  fields  of  science  in  which  he  labored, 
namely,  the  necessity  of  simultaneous  observations  at 
different  points.  His  introduction  of  it  here  into  astro- 
nomical research  was  followed,  as  we  shall  see,  by  his 
development  of  it  on  a  large  scale  in  meteorological  and 
physical  research  and  by  his  efforts  to  secure  uniform 
international  statistics.  At  the  same  time  he  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  correcting  astronomical  observations  for 
the  personal  equation  in  order  to  render  them  com- 
parable. In  1836  his  observations  of  falling  stars  led  to 
the  discovery  that  the  nights  of  August  ten  and  eleven, 
like  those  of  November  thirteen  and  fourteen,  were  con- 
spicuous for  meteoric  showers. 

Among  other  facts  connected  with  his  astronomical 
activity,  we  may  note  a  series  of  observations  of  sunspots, 
begun  in  1832;  observations  on  tides  on  the  coast  of 
Belgium,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Whewell  in  1835  * 
the  commencement,  the  same  year,  upon  the  initiative  of 
Sir  John  Herschel,  of  hourly  meteorological  observa- 
tions at  the  time  of  the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  but, 
after  1841,  made  every  two  hours  throughout  the  year; 
magnetic  observations,  begun  in  1840  at  the  request  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  and  made  at 
five-minute  intervals  during  one  twenty-four  hours  each 
month;  the  erection  from  1838  to  1839,  at  government 
request,  of  small  telescopes  in  the  five  largest  cities  out- 


1  See  Correspondance,  vol.  i,  also  Report  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1833,  p.  489;  1835,  p.  xxxviii. 
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side  of  Brussels,  and  of  sundials  in  forty-one  towns,  in 
order  to  guarantee  uniformity  of  time  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  and  the  determination  of  the  difference  in 
longitude  between  Greenwich  and  Brussels.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  Annuaire  and  of  the  Ann  ales  of  the  Ob- 
servatory began  in  1834.  In  1854  a  volume  entitled 
Almanack  skculaire  was  issued  from  the  Observatory. 
After  1857  the  work  of  the  Observatory  was  carried  on 
largely  by  Quetelet's  only  son,  Ernest,  who  became  an 
accomplished  astronomer  and  his  father's  successor  as 
director. 

But  Ouetelet's  dominant  scientific  interest  seems  to 
have  been  other  than  strictly  astronomical.  The  study 
of  meteorological  and  physical  phenomena,  especially 
their  periodicity,  absorbed  much  of  his  attention.  These 
observations  began  with  the  temperature  of  the  earth,1 
and  the  intensity  of  atmospheric  electricity  and  were  ex- 
tended to  include  the  variations  of  barometric  pressure 
and  periodic  phenomena  of  the  life  of  plants  and  animals.2 
His  study  of  atmospheric  electricity  and  its  annual  and 
diurnal  variations,  established  the  law  of  the  variation  of 
intensity  with  height.  This  study  was  looked  upon  as 
of  considerable  importance  by  French,  German  and 
English  scientists.3  Wheatstone  and  Faraday  made  it 
the  subject  of  special  reports  to  the  British  Association 
and  the  Royal  Society  respectively.4 

1  Suggested  by  Fourier's  Mimoire  sur  tes  temperatures  du  globe  ier- 
restre  et  des  espaces  planetaires  (Paris,  1827). 

2  Many  of  these  studies,  first,  published  in  the  Annates  of  the  Obser- 
vatory and  in  the  Mimoires  of  the  Academy  were  brought  together  in 
Sur  le  climat  de  la  Belgique  (2  vols.,  1849-1857). 

sSee  Archives  des  sciences  physiques  et  natu relics  (Geneva,  July, 
1849). 

4  See  Report  of  the  British  Association  (1849),  vol.  19,  "Transactions 
of  the  Sections,"  pp.  11-15. 
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More  important  by  far  were  the  observations  of 
barometric  pressures  leading  to  the  discovery  of  atmos- 
pheric waves. l  He  had  conceived  the  advantage  of 
simultaneous  observations  in  various  places  in  dealing 
with  matters  of  climatology.  Securing  the  assistance 
of  scientists  throughout  Belgium,  and  later  throughout 
Europe,  he  secured  a  mass  of  observations  of  hourly 
barometric  pressures.  When  these  were  chartered  they 
revealed  the  succession  of  variations  in  pressure  due 
to  atmospheric  waves.  This  study2  of  the  form,  size 
and  velocity  of  atmospheric  waves  was  pioneer.  When 
carried  out  on  the  basis  of  simultaneous  international 
observations,  this  discovery  led  to  most  important 
consequences  for  our  knowledge  of  storms  and  prob- 
able weather  conditions.3  A  long  stride  was  made 
toward  international  cooperation  and  uniformity  by  the 
Sea  Conference,  held  at  Brussels  in  1853.4  Ten  states 
were  represented  and  Quetelet  was  chosen  president. 
Further  advance  was  made  in  1873  at  the  first  Interna- 
tional Meteorological  Congress,5  an  assemblage  Quetelet 
had  long  desired  to  call.  He  was  represented  by  his 
son,  and  his  plan  for  the  observation  of  natural  phe- 
nomena was  made  the  central  theme  of  discussion. 


1  He  was  probably  led  to  such  research  by  the  suggestion  of  Sir  John 
Herschel.  But  Quetelet  organized  independently  five  stations  in  Bel- 
gium and  later  seventy  scattered  over  central  and  western  Europe, 
whose  observations  were  forwarded  and  tabulated  at  the  Brussels  Obser- 
vatory.    See  Bulletins  de  I'acad.,  2nd  Series,  vol.  xxxviii,  p.  838. 

2  Published  in  the  Annates  of  the  Observatory,  vol.  viii,  part  I. 

3 See  quotation,  Mailly's  Essai,  p.  253,  from  the  Annuaire  de  la 
societe  meteorologique  de  Fiance,  1867. 

*  The  suggestion  for  this  conference  came  from  Matthew  Maury,  of 
Washington.  At  his  suggestion  Quetelet  induced  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment to  call  the  conference,  "  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  meteoro- 
logical observations  for  the  sea."     Mailly,  Essai,  p.  224. 

5  At  the  World's  Exposition  at  Vienna. 
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In  close  connection  with  these  observations  were  those 
made  on  the  periodic,  annua!  and  diurnal,  phenomena  of 
plants  and  animals.  These  had  been  begun  in  1839  by  a 
study  of  the  time  of  blooming  of  flowers,  and  were  ex- 
tended in  1841  to  include  the  time  of  foliation  and  of 
falling  leaves.  In  this  work,  leading  to  many  interesting 
and  significant  correlations,  he  enlisted  the  cooperation 
of  scientists  in  every  country  of  western  Europe.  For 
this  purpose,  Quetelet  prepared  in  1842  an  extensive 
scheme  of  investigation1  embracing  meteorology,  physics 
of  the  globe,  and  the  annual  and  diurnal  habits  of  plants 
and  animals.2 

De  la  Rive,  in  reviewing  Sur  la  physique  du  globe?  at- 
tributed the  highest  importance  to  these  studies  in  mete- 
orological and  terrestrial  physics,  placing  Quetelet  in  the 
"first  rank  among  meteorologists."4  Reichesberg  re- 
marks that  there  are  few  physicists  who  have  advanced  the 
development  of  meteorology  and  physics  of  the  globe  to 
such  an  extent  as  Quetelet.5  The  great  merit  of  these 
studies  is  found  in  the  admirable  plan  for  the  study  of 
periodic  phenomena,  particularly  in  the  continued  insist- 
ence on  the  simultaneous  observation  of  the  same  phe- 
nomena from  many  scattered  points.  He  was  the  first  to 
collect  material  in  such  manner  and  quantity  as  made 
possible   the   discovery  of  regularity   where  the  human 

1For  this  plan  see  Bulletins  de  Vacad.,  1st  Series,  vol.  ix,  part  I,  pp. 
65-95. 

"Results  published  annually  in  Nouveaux  mhnoires  of  the  Academy 
beginning  with  vol.  xv. 

'Published  in  the  Annates  of  the  Observatory  (1861),  vol.  xiii;  also 
separately  Brussels,  1861. 

*  Archives  des  sciences  physiques  et  naturelles  (Geneva,  1S62,  vol.  xv, 

J«iy). 

3"Der  beriihuite  Statistiker,"  p.  442. 
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mind  had  previously  found  only  chance.  The  wonderful 
scientific  imagination  of  the  man  is  strikingly  shown  in 
his  conception  of  a  world  physics  as  presented  in  His 
Sur  la  physique  du  globe  and  his  Meteorologie  de  la 
Belgique  comparee  a  celle  du  globe. '  Here  was  a  vast 
conception,  embracing  in  its  realization  the  most  com- 
plete observations  of  the  magnetic,  meteorological, 
animal  and  vegetable  phenomena  of  the  entire  earth  on  a 
systematic  and  uniform  basis  with  a  view  to  discovering 
the  order  in  a  vast  mass  of  apparently  disordered  events. 
We  take  up  now  Quetelet's  connection  with  the  Acad- 
emy. Chosen  to  membership  in  1820,  he  soon  came  to 
play  a  leading  role  in  its  activities.  He  was  named 
director  for  the  years  1832  and  1833,  and  was  chosen 
perpetual  secretary  in  1834.  This  office  he  held  for  forty 
years,  during  which  he  was  the  "guiding  spirit"2  of  the 
Academy.  "  He  so  ruled  his  little  republic  as  to  secure 
the  regard,  esteem  and  veneration  of  all  within  its  walls, 
.  .  .  "  3  At  his  suggestion,  the  i\cademy  began  the  publi- 
cation of  its  Bulletin  in  1832,  and  three  years  later,  as 
secretary,  he  brought  out  the  first  volume  of  the  An- 
nuaire.  When  the  Academy  was  reorganized  in  1845,4 
Quetelet  secured  the  addition  of  the  class  of  Beaux- 
Arts.  5     This  he  had  attempted  in   1832.     Having  failed 

1  Brussels,  1867. 

'  Mouat,  "Monsieur  Quetelet,"  Jour.  Stat.  Soc.  of  London,  vol. 
xxxvii,  p.  114;  see  also  "Discours,"  pronounced  at  Quetelet's  funeral. 
Bulletins  de  I'acad.,  2nd  Series,  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  249. 

1  Mouat,  loc.  tit. 

4  It  was  known  as  "  l'Academie  royale  des  sciences  et  belles-lettres 
de  Bruxelles"  until  1845,  and  since  then  as  ''l'Academie  royale  des 
sciences,  des  lettres,  et  des  beaux-arts  de  Belgique." 

5  He  seems  to  have  had  a  natural  and  decided  taste  for  art.  He  first 
came  into  public  notice  as  a  youth  through  the  exhibition  of  the  prize 
drawing  at  the  Lyceum  at  Ghent  in  1S12. 
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he  contented  himself  with  assisting  in  the  organization 
of  the  Cercle  artistiquc  ct  litierairc,  of  which  he  was  for 
some  time  the  president.  As  secretary  of  the  Academy 
he  was  always  prompt  and  painstaking  in  fulfilling  his 
duties.  Fifteen  days  before  his  death,  though  already 
suffering  from  his  death  malady,  he  attended  the  session. 
"  In  his  appreciations  of  the  works  of  his  fellows,  he  was 
usually  fair-minded,  but  superficial."  *  Many  of  his  own 
articles  were  first  published  by  the  Academy,  and  it  was 
largely  through  the  medium  of  the  Academy  that  Quete- 
let  became  the  stimulator  of  a  new  intellectual  life  in 
Belgium.  There  are  many  testimonials  to  his  stimulating 
influence.  He  was  declared,  at  his  death,  to  be  virtually 
the  creator  of  the  Academy,  as  also  of  the  Observatory 
and  other  scientific  and  educational  institutions,  all  potent 
in  the  intellectual  regeneration  of  Belgium.2 

But,  though  Quetelet's  influence  in  and  through  the 
Academy  and  his  researches  in  meteorology  and  terres- 
trial physics  are  of  importance,  he  became  known  to  the 
world  through,  and  will  be  remembered  chiefly  for,  his 
statistical  studies.  After  1825  his  articles  dealing  with 
every  phase  of  statistics  became  more  and  more  promi- 
nent among  his  various  publications.  Since  these  writ- 
ings are  to  be  studied  in  some  detail  in  later  chapters, 
we  will  give  here  a  sketch  only  of  his  practical  activity 
with  reference  to  official  statistics. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  statistical  bureau  of  Hol- 
land under  Smits,  in  1826,  Ouetelet  became  correspond- 
ent for  Brabant.  He  at  once  urged  that  a  census  be 
taken  and  assisted  in  formulating  plans  for  the  census  of 
1829.       The    results    of     this    census    were     published 

1  Mailly,  Essai,  p.  261. 

5  See  "Discours,"  pronounced  at  his  funeral,  Bulletins  of  the  Acad- 
emy, 2nd  series,  vol.  xxxvii,  pp.  244-266. 
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separately  in  each  country  after  the  revolution  of  1830.' 
He  later  became  supervisor  of  statistics  in  the  adminis- 
tration, and  in  1841  he  was  instrumental  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Commission  centrale  de  statistique.  This 
Commission,  of  which  he  was  president  until  his  death, 
supervised  the  subsequent  censuses,  organized  the  work 
of  the  provincial  commissions,  and  brought  the  Belgian 
statistics  to  a  standard  of  completeness  and  reliability 
that  was  pre-eminent.  Wolowski  said,  in  1874,  that 
"the  success  of  the  Commission,  thanks  to  Quetelet, 
was  so  great  that  many  nations  .  .  .  hastened  to  found 
a  central  commission  of  statistics  patterned  after  that 
which  he  had  founded.  "  2 

Meanwhile,  as  official  Belgian  delegate  to  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  at  Cambridge,  in  1833,  he  had 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  formation  of  a  statistical 
section.3  This  section  was  put  in  charge  of  a  permanent 
committee,  having  Babbage  as  chairman  and  Quetelet  as 
one  of  its  members.  Quetelet  considered  the  scope  of 
this  section  too  narrowly  limited  by  the  rules  of  the 
Association.  "  He  accordingly  suggested  to  M.  Bab- 
bage, from  whom  we  have  the  statement,  the  formation 
of  a  statistical  society  in   London."4     This  society  was 

1  Recherches  sur  la  reproductio?i  et  la  mortality  de  Vhomme  aux  differ- 
ents  dges,  et  sur  la  population  Belgique  {premier  recueil  officiel)  par 
MM.  Quetelet  et  Smits  (Brussels,  1832). 

J"£loge  de  Quetelet,"  Jour,  de  la  soc.  de  sta.  de  Paris,  vol.  xv, 
p.  120. 

'See  Report  of  the  British  Association,  1833,  p.  484;  also  Quetelet, 
"  Notes  extraites  d'un  voyage  en  Angleterre  en  1833."  Correspondance, 
vol.  viii. 

4F.  J.  Mouat,  "  History  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,"  Jour. 
Sta.  Soc.  of  London,  Jubilee  vol.,  pp.  14-15.  See  also  in  the  same  Journal, 
vol.  i,  p.  4;  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  412,  and  vol.  xxxvii,  pp.  309  and  415;  and 
F.  X.  Neumann-Spallart,  "  Apercu  historique,"  in  the  Bulletin  de  V In- 
slitut  international  de  statistique.  vol.  i,  pp.  1-2. 
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founded  March  15,  1834,  and  the  same  year  Ouetelet 
was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  need  of  international  uniformity  and  comparability 
of  statistical  data  impressed  itself  deeply  upon  Ouetelet, 
as  had  the  similar  need  with  respect  to  astronomical  and 
meteorological  data  at  an  earlier  date.'  With  character- 
istic zeal  he  sought  to  bring  about  the  practical  realiza- 
tion of  this  highly  important  end.  The  idea  of  inter- 
national cooperation,  bearing  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission cenlrale,  was  presented  to  a  group  of  scientists 
at  the  Universal  Exposition  at  London  in  185 1.  The 
project  met  with  heartiest  approval.  Brussels  was  desig- 
nated as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  first  session  because 
of  the  excellence  of  the  Belgian  statistics.  Further  pro- 
ceedings devolved  on  the  Commission  centrale.  A  com- 
mittee was  chosen  to  draw  a  plan  of  organization,  pre- 
pare rules  of  order  and  propose  questions.  As  chairman 
of  this  committee,  Quetelet  became  the  moving  and  di- 
recting force  in  what  followed.  The  government  was 
induced  to  issue  invitations  to  an  International  Statistical 
Congress,  plans  of  organization  were  drawn  providing 
for  three  sections,  and  a  set  of  eleven  questions  was  pro- 
posed for  discussion.  At  the  first  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, Brussels,  1853,  Ouetelet  was  chosen  president,  and 
in  his  opening  address  he  dwelt  upon  the  advantages  of 
international  uniformity  in  plans,  purposes  and  termini- 
ology  of  the  official  statistical  publications. 

The  Congress  was  a  decided  success  and  other  sessions 
followed.  The  influence  of  this  Congress  on  both  the 
theory  and  practice  of  statistics  was  immense.     Meitzen  3 

'Pp.  23  and  25,  supra. 

'August  Meitzen,  History,  Theory  and  Technique  of  Statistics,  tr.  by- 
Roland  P.  Falkner,  Supplement  to  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
vf  Political  and  Social  Science  (March,  1891),  p.  81. 
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says,  "  Everything  which  has  occurred  for  statistics1 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Congress  has  been  essentially 
a  consequence  of  its  stimulating  and  invigorating  influ- 
ence. "  Ficher,  in  opening  the  Statistische  Monatschrift* 
with  a  sketch  of  Quetelet,  says  "  International  Statistics 
will  ever  remain  Quetelet's  most  splendid  creation." 
Quetelet  was  a  prominent  figure  at  all  but  two  sessions 
of  the  Congress;3  Wolowski  tells  us  that  "it  was  always 
the  spirit  of  Quetelet  that  animated  them."4  We  see 
him  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  upon  urgent  request,  re- 
pairing to  St.  Petersburg  to  the  last  but  one  of  these 
sessions.  And  we  see  him  returning,  refreshed  and  re- 
juvenated by  the  splendid  ovation  he  had  received.5  This 
was  one  of  his  greatest  triumphs  and  was  to  him  a 
source  of  deepest  gratification. 

Before  closing  this  sketch,  mention  should  be  made  of 
an  attack  of  apoplexy  from  which  Quetelet  suffered  in 
the  summer  of  1855.  He  was  stricken  suddenly  while 
studying  on  the  veranda  of  his  home  at  the  Observatory. 
He  recovered  strength  in  a  few  weeks  to  resume  his 
labors,  but  his  intellect  had  lost  its  acuteness,  his  memory 
its  certainty  and  his  literary  style  much  of  its  beauty  and 
eloquence.  His  writings,  for  a  long  time,  needed  the 
most  thorough  revision.  Mailly,  who  was  one  of  his 
assistants  at  this  time,  tells  us  that  he  would  use  the 
same  word  over  and  over  again,  and  would  express  the 
same  thoughts  with   monotonous  repetition.     He  even 

'Meitzen  must  mean  official  statistics. 

'Vienna,  1875,  vol.  i,  p.  13. 

'Paris,  1855,  and  the  session  after  his  death,  Budapest,  1876. 

4"£loge  de  Quetelet,"  Jour,  de  la  soc.  de  sta.  de  Paris,  vol.  xv, 
p.  120. 

5See  "Obituary  Notice,"  Jour.  Stat.  Soc.  of  London,  vol.  xxxvii,  p. 
IJ5. 
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constructed  sentences  whose  ends  bore  no  relation  to 
their  beginnings,  and,  when  such  were  corrected,  Quctelct 
would  be  unconscious  of  change.1  His  books  published 
after  1855,  in  so  far  as  new  in  composition,  are  full  of 
ambiguous  or  unintelligible  phrases,  ill-arranged  and 
very  repetitious.  This  is  notably  true  of  his  histories  of 
1864  and  1866,2  and  his  works  on  meteorology,3  as  well 
as  of  some  of  his  statistical  writings.  His  affliction  was  in- 
tensified by  the  death  of  his  wife  and  of  his  only  daughter. 
Yet,  in  time,  he  very  largely  regained  his  former  eager- 
ness of  spirit  and  worked  on  to  the  end  with  unabated 
intensity  and  care.  In  his  latest  years,  further  saddened 
by  the  loss  of  some  of  the  younger  spirits  about  him,  he 
became  more  and  more  absorbed  in  his  daily  labors.  He 
had  for  so  many  years  guided  the  work  of  the  Academy 
and  the  Observatory,  that  it  is  little  to  wonder  at,  that 
they  were  the  burden  of  his  incoherent  mumblings  in  the 
brief  spell  of  deliriousness  preceding  his  death. 

His  life  was  crowned  with  honors.  He  was  a  member 
of  more  than  one  hundred  learned  societies,  and  had  been 
decorated  with  the  badges  of  many  royal  and  honorable 
orders  of  all  lands.  Among  the  learned  societies  were 
academies  of  science,  institutes,  royal  societies,  and  medi- 
cal, statistical,  geograplical,  meteorological,  anthropo- 
logical, philosophical,  physical  and  astronomical  societies 
the  world  over.4     The  Acadkmie  des  sciences  morales  et 

1Mailly,  Essai,  p.  266,  and  Reichesberg,  "  Der  beriihmte  Statis- 
tiker,"  p.  460. 

3 To  those  mentioned  in  note  p.  16,  supra,  should  be  added  Premier 
sitcle  de  V acadbnie  (Brussels,  1872). 

3  Among  these  were:  Sur  le  climat  de  la  Belgique  (Brussels.  2  vols., 
1849-1857) ;  Physique  du  globe  {ibid.,  1861);  BUtiorologie  de  la  Belgique 
comparte  a  celle  du  globe  {ibid.,  1867) . 

4Ficher,  Siatislische  Monalschrifl,  vol.  i,  p.  13,  says  that,  aside  from 
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politiques  of  Paris  bestowed  upon  him  its  highest  honor 
by  electing  him  an  associate  in  1872.  At  the  same  time 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin  hailed  him  as  "  the 
creator  of  a  new  science."'  Reichesberg  observes  that 
as  the  founder  of  a  new  statistics  he  developed  the  scien- 
tific method  by  which  the  laws  of  social  life  may  be  dis- 
covered, and  thus  established  the  foundation  of  a  new 
science,  Social  Physics,  as  he  himself  called  it,  or  Soci- 
ology, as  it  is  customarily  called  today/  Doubtless  one 
of  Quetelet's  greatest  merits  lies  in  his  development  of 
moral  statistics.  Of  this  development  two  features  are 
of  lasting  significance.  One  of  these  is  the  development 
of  a  method  of  investigation  having  a  mathematical  basis 
in  the  theory  of  probabilities.  The  other  is  found  in  the 
emphasis  on  the  word  moral.  Others  had  studied  birth, 
death  and  marriage  statistics,  but  Quetelet  was  the  first 
to  perceive  in  such  studies  a  field  that  could  be  expanded 
to  include  the  whole  nature  of  man  and  the  characteristics 
of  human  society.  The  simple  proposition  that  the 
moral  nature  of  men  and  the  qualities  of  a  group  of  men 
can  be  best  determined  by  a  statistical  study  of  their 
actions  was  exalted  by  him  into  the  foundation  of  exact 
social  science. 

Quetelet's  personality  is  represented  as  most  winning. 
Modest  and  generous,  convinced  but  respectful  of  others' 
opinions,  always  calm  and  considerate,  a  man  of  broad 
learning  and  an  attractive  conversationalist,  he  won  and 
kept  friends  wherever  he  went.     A  man  of  excellent  tact, 


learned  societies  of  Belgium,  he  was  a  member  of  ninety-six  in  Europe, 
one  in  Asia,  one  in  Africa,  and  nine  in  North  and  South  America.  For 
a  list  of  these  societies  see  Bulletins  de  I'acad.  roy.  de  Belg.,  2nd  series, 
vol.  xxxvii,  pp.  246  and  265. 

xBull.  de  Vacad.,  2nd  series,  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  257. 

144  Der  beriihmte  Statistiker,"  pp.  443-444. 
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as  well  as  of  tremendous  enthusiasm,  he  readily  enlisted 
suppoit  for  many  schemes  of  cooperative  scientific 
endeavor.  A  man  of  wide  intellectual  interests,  and  at 
the  same  time,  endowed  with  a  prodigious  capacity  for 
labor,  he  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  several 
sciences,  aroused  anew  the  entire  intellectual  life  of  his 
country  and  stimulated  the  activity  of  artists  and  scien- 
tists throughout  the  world.  Until  the  attack  of  1855,  he 
is  represented  as  always  animated  and  genial,  fond  of  wit 
and  laughter.  "  Rabelais  was  almost  as  dear  to  him  as 
Pascal."1 

His  home  life  was  of  marked  beauty  and  serenity.  He 
found  great  pleasure  in  his  two  children,  and  the  astro- 
nomical ability  of  his  son  was  a  source  of  great  pride  to 
him.  Quetelet  was  himself  a  modest  musician,  and  his 
wife  an  accomplished  one.  Friends  were  regularly  en- 
tertained at  dinner  on  Sundays,  and  Sunday  evenings 
were  usually  given  over  to  music  and  charades.  Per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  leading  scientists  of  his  time, 
he  exercised  the  most  generous  hospitality  in  the  home 
at  the  Observatory.  Distinguished  men,  coming  to 
Belgium  from  any  of  the  European  capitals  or  centers  of 
learning,  brought  letters  of  introduction  to  Quetelet  and 
were  always  assured  a  gracious  reception  by  him.  One 
of  the  speakers  at  his  funeral  said  of  him,  "  as  a  man  of 
science  he  was  admired ;  in  political  affairs  he  was  re- 
spected;  in  private  life  he  was  beloved."3 

He  died  on  the  seventeenth  of  February,  1874,  and  was 
buried  with  honors  fitting  one  of  earth's  nobility.  His 
funeral  was  the  occasion  of  a  most  numerous  and  dis- 
tinguished   gathering    of    members    of    royal    families, 

1Mailly,  Essai,  p.  262. 

*  Bulletins  of  the  Belgian  Academy,  2nd  series,  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  261. 
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scientists,  men  of  letters  and  representatives  of  learned 
societies.  Funds  for  a  statue  of  him  were  soon  raised 
by  popular  subscription,  the  monument  being  unveiled 
at  Brussels  in  1880.  He  is  represented  seated  in  an  arm- 
chair, the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  spread  out  on  a  nearby 
globe;  his  right  arm  rests  on  the  arm  of  the  chair  and 
his  head  is  raised  as  he  peers  into  the  secrets  of  space.' 

The  extent  of  Quetelet's  scientific  activity  was  so  great, 
covering  as  it  did  the  various  fields  of  mathematics, 
astronomy,  physics  and  statistics,  that  his  rank  among 
men  of  science  is  difficult  to  estimate.  It  may  be  said 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  few  men  have  so 
largely  contributed  to  the  spread  of  scientific  knowledge 
or  stimulated  such  wide  and  persistent  discussion  and 
inquiry  as.  did  he.  One  historian  says  of  him,  "  In  the 
history  of  natural  science,  Quetelet  will,  .with  good  right, 
be  placed  in  the  rank  of  Pascal,  Leibnitz,  Bernoulli,  La- 
place, Poisson  and  such  scientists."2 

1  Reichesberg,  "  Der  beriihmte  Statistiker,"  p.  460. 
'Von  John,  Geschichte  der  Statistik,  p.  335. 


CHAPTER    II 

QUETELET    IN    THE    HISTORY    OF    STATISTICS 

It  is  proposed  in  this  chapter  to  relate  Quetelet  to 
the  historical  development  of  statistics  previous  to  1825, 
when  he  began  to  show  some  statistical  activity.  This 
development  can  be  traced  through  two  series  of  writ- 
ings, showing  different  conceptions  and  methods.  One 
series  includes  the  works  by  Muenster,  Conring  and 
Achenwall  and  his  disciples  ;  the  other,  works  by  Graunt, 
the  School  of  Political  Arithmetic,  Derham  and  Siiss- 
milch.  Those  of  the  first  series  embrace  the  whole  life 
and  organization  of  the  state  as  their  object,  and  rely  on 
verbal  analysis  and  description.  Those  of  the  second  are 
relatively  limited  in  scope  and  use  enumeration  and  calcu- 
lation as  distinctive  methods.  The  conception,  scope  and 
method  of  each  of  these  two  classes  of  statistical  writings 
will  be  briefly  traced,  and  Quetelet's  contribution  to  their 
further  development  and  transformation  stated.1 

Since  nations  began  there  have  been  records  of  a  sta- 
tistical character.  The  rise  of  modern  nations,  with  the 
growing  sense  of  national  unity  and  of  international 
jealousy,    gave    rise    to    comprehensive    descriptions    of 

1  For  general  guidance  the  following  works  have  been  used:  Von  John, 
Geschichte  der  Statistik,  erster  Teil,  von  dcm  Ur sprung  der  Siatistik 
bis  mf  QueteUt  (1835),  (Stuttgart,  1884);  August  Meitzen's  History- 
Theory  and  Technique  of  Statistics,  tr.  by  Roland  P.  Falkner,  Supple, 
ment  to  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  a?id  Social  Sci- 
ence, March,  1891. 
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nations  and  estimates  of  their  relative  resources  in  men 
and  materials  of  war.     Meitzen  '  finds  the  first  of  these 
in    the    Cosmographia    (1536    and    1544)    of    Sebastian 
Muenster.     This    work    treated    systematically    Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa,  covering  the  geography,  history,  man- 
ners   and   customs,    industries,   commerce,   political   and 
ecclesiastical    organization,    and    military    power    of    all 
known  countries.     This  was  followed  by  others  of  the 
same  nature,2  which  furnished  the  basis  for  the  develop- 
ment of  statistics  as  a  discipline  in  the  German  universi- 
ties.    The  first  university  lectures  of  such  character  were 
those  of  Herman  Conring3  (1606-1681).     These  lectures 
were  begun  at  the  University  of  Helmstadt  in  1660  and 
were    published   first   in    1668,   but    in  best    form,   post- 
humously in   1730.4     Volume  four  of  the  latter  edition 
treats  of  "  Statskunde"  or  "  notitia  rerunt  publicarum." 
According  to  Conring  the  notitia  rerum  pttblicarum 
treat  of  the  condition  of  individual  states  in  whole  or  in 
part,  and    properly  should   be  confined    in   time  to  the 
present.     The  chief  aim  is  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
state  for  the  guidance  of  practical  statesmen.     For  this 
reason  they  treat  not  only  facts,  but  causes.     Conring, 
being  scholastic  in  his  treatment,   gives  as    causes   the 
Aristotelian  classification.     The  material  causes  are  land 
and  people;  the  formal  and  final  are  the  kinds  of  union, 
such  as  government  and  administration,  with  reference 
to  special  objects  of  state;  and  the  efficient  causes  are  the 
revenues  and  land  and  sea  power.     Conring's  work  is 

x  Op.  cit.,  p.  20. 

'See  especially  Von  John,  op.  cit.,  p.  34.  et  scq. 

•Meitzen,  p.  21;  John,  p.  52;  Block,  Trait  &  thtoretique  et  pratique  de 
statisiiquc  (2nd  ed.,  Paris,  1886),  pp.  4-5. 

*This  work  was  entitled  Exercitatio  historico-politica  de  noiitia  singu- 
laris  alicujus  reipublicae. 
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worthy  of  much  emphasis.  It  was  the  first  notable 
attempt  at  the  systematic  presentation  of  both  the  theory 
and  the  material  of  political  statistics.  The  form  he  gave 
to  such  presentation  was  lasting.  John  observes  that  "a 
comparison  of  the  theories  set  forth  a  century  later  by 
Achenwall,  Von  Schlozer  and  followers  always  discloses 
again  this  scholastic  system  formulated  by  Conring."1 
For  this  reason  "  the  great  German  poly-histor  of  the 
seventeenth  century  can  alone  be  called  the  '  father '  of 
this*  form  of  statistics."3 

Meitzen,  however,  falls  in  with  the  custom  by  desig- 
nating Achenwall  (1719-1772)  "the  father  of  statistical 
science. " 4  Achenwall  tells  us5  that  his  first  statistical 
work  was  his  Vorbcreitung  zur  StatswisscnscJiaft  der 
europaischen  Reiche,  published  in  1748.  This  appeared 
as  the  introduction  of  a  work  of  the  year  following,  enti- 
tled Abriss  der  Statswissenschaft  der  europaischen 
Reiche. 6 

The  advance  of  Achenwall  over  his  predecessors  was 
in  more  systematic  treatment  and  more  exact  definition. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  manner  in  which  he  takes  up 
the  theoretical  problems.  "  Before  we  begin  to  observe 
the  constitution  of  the  most  important  European  states 
of  to-day,  it  will  be  fitting  to  make  some  general  remarks 

xOp.  cit.,  p.  61. 

*The  word  "  this  "  evidently'refers  to  the  German  university  statistics. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  70. 

*Op.  cit.,  p.  22.     See  Block,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 

5 Statsverfassung  der  heutigen  vornehmsten  europaischen  Reiche  und 
Volker  im  Grundriss,  edited  by  M.  C.  Sprengel  (Gottingen,  1st  pt., 
1790,  2nd  pt.,  1798),  Vorrede  zur  ersten  Ausgabe. 

•This  ran  through  five  editions  in  the  author's  lifetime;  a  sixth  was 
brought  out  by  Von  Schlozer  in  1781.  References  here  are  to  the  sev- 
enth edition  by  Sprengel,  the  Siatsverfassung  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding note. 
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on  '  Statistik,'1  as  that  discipline  which  is  concerned  with 
this  object;  to  set  forth  its  meaning-,  limit  and  divisions 
and  its  natural  connections ;  as  also  to  indicate  briefly 
the  uses,  the  history  and  the  sources  of  the  same."2  In 
observing  a  state,  Achenwall  says  that  he  finds  many 
things  which  notably  advance  or  hinder  its  prosperity. 
"Such  things  can  be  called  Statsmerkwiirdigkeiten  "3 
(the  noteworthy  things  of  a  state).  "  The  totality  of  the 
actual  '  Statsmerkwiirdigkeiten '  of  a  kingdom  or  repub- 
lic makes  up  its  constitution  in  the  broadest  sense;  and 
the  account  of  the  constitutions  of  one  or  more  states, 
treated  individually,  is  'Statistik,  (Statskunde),  oder 
Statsbeschreibung.'"*  'Statistik'  studies  the  life  of  a 
state  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its  sources  of  weakness 
and  strength.5  It  will  not  include  all  facts  of  interest 
regarding  a  state,  but  only  such  as  are  important  for 
"  politische  Kenntniss,"6  that  is,  'Statistik'  seeks  to  ob- 
tain, through  a  description  of  the  state,  a  guide  for  the 
statesman.7  Though  thus  limited,  'Statistik'  still  in- 
cluded much  that  later  became  differentiated,  as  geogra- 
phy, ethnography,  public  and  administrative  law  and 
political  economy.  Achenwall's  work  was  translated  into 
many  languages  and  his  definition  of  statistics  thus  came 
into  general  use. 

1  Statistik '  thus  owed  the  fixity  of  its  definition  to 
Achenwall,  but  there  was  little  change  in  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  discipline  from  the  very  early  time  of  Muen- 
ster  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Von  Schlozer 
epitomized  the  definition,8  and  he  and  other  representa- 

1  He  first  uses  this  word  in  the  "  Vorrede  "  of  the  first  edition. 
1  Vorbereitung ■,  p.  2.  3  Ibid.,  p.  4.  *  Ibid.,  p.  5. 

%Ibid.,  p.  6.  *Ibid.,p.6.  'Ibid.,?.  46. 

•"  Statskunde  ist  eine  siillstehende  Siatsgeschichte;  so  wie  diese  cine 
fortlaufende  Statskunde,"  ibid.,  p.  5,  in  brackets. 
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tives  of  the  school  made  such  improvement  in  the  analy- 
sis and  arrangement  of  results  as  the  continued  enrich- 
ment of  material  suggested.  Both  the  theory  and  the 
method  were  simple.  This  school  of  statisticians  be- 
lieved the  possibilities  of  their  science  were  exhausted  by 
a  verbal  description  of  a  contemporary  social  condition, 
so  arranged  as  to  be  useful  to  statesmen,  and  accompan- 
ied by  general  observations  on  the  results.  But  an 
almost  revolutionary  change  was  impending.  A  symp- 
tom of  this  change  is  found  in  the  works  of  Ancherson  l 
(1741)  and  Biisching2  (1758).  Though  Achenwall  had 
stated  that  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  a  nation  would 
require  a  comparison  of  its  resources  with  those  of  other 
nations,3  these  men  were  the  first  to  make  such  compari- 
sons directly.  Moreover,  they  used,  so  far  as  possible, 
numerical  tables  drawn  from  official  sources.  Besides, 
Biisching  gave  slight  space  to  the  geography,  constitu- 
tion and"  administration  of  the  countries  described  and 
emphasized  the  economic  and  material  factors  of  social  life. 
But  the  real  change  followed  the  establishment  of 
statistical  bureaus  and  the  publication  by  them  of  the 
results  of  censuses  and  inquiries.  "  Die  Tabellen-Statis- 
tik"  quickly  came  into  vogue.  A  tragic,  but  bloodless, 
warfare  ensued  between  the  orthodox  statisticians  and 
the  worshipers  of  rows  of  figures.4  The  latter  had  the 
assistance  of  continuous  new  recruits  in  the  form  of  large 
quotas  of  official  numerical  data,  which  could  not  fail  of 


1  Von  John,  op.  cit.,  p.  88. 

'  Meitzen,  op.  cit.,  p.  24,  et  seq.,  and  p.  41. 

*  Vorbereitung,  pp.  47-48. 

4The  followers  of  Achenwall  claimed  that  their  statistics  were  "the 
right  eye  of  political  science,"  and  accused  the  table  statisticians  of  re- 
ducing statistics  to  a  "veritable  cadaver,  on  which  one  could  not  look 
without  abhorrence,"  Von  John,  op.  cit.,  p.  129. 
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effect.  When  the  atmosphere  cleared  it  was  found  that 
a  considerable  change  had  been  wrought  in  the  character 
of  descriptive  statistics.  '  Statistik '  disappeared  as  a 
university  discipline  and  was  replaced  by  two  rather  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  descriptive  material  in  which  numerical 
tables  and  verbal  explanation  divided  honors.  These 
two  were  the  official  statistical  publications,  and  the 
statistical  compendiums  prepared  mostly  by  private  en- 
terprise. 

Much  of  Quetelet's  activity  was  connected  with  per- 
fecting these  two  kinds  of  statistical  works.  His  own 
definition  of  statistics *  evidently  restated  that  given  by 
Achenwall  and  Von  Schlozer,  and  the  objects  of  statisti- 
cal inquiry,  as  given  by  him2  were  those  treated  by  this 
school.  But  we  shall  see  that  it  was  primarily  his  own 
activity  that  led  to  the  conception  of  statistics  as  a 
method  of  observation  based  on  enumeration  and  ap- 
plicable to  any  field  of  scientific  inquiry.  It  is  impossible 
to  state  just  what  elements  in  the  betterment  of  descrip- 
tive statistics  were  due  uniquely  to  Quetelet,  but  he  con- 
tributed to  the  development  in  the  following  ways:  (1) 
perfection  of  plans  for  census  taking;  (2)  criticism  of 
sources;  (3)  arrangement  of  materials;  and  (4)  pro- 
gress toward  uniformity  and  comparability  of  data, 

Quetelet's  direct  interest  in  public  statistics  dates  from 
his  appointment  in  1826  as  correspondent  for  Brabant  to 

1  Letters  on  the  Theory  of  Probabilities,  as  Applied  to  the  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences,  translated  from  the  French  by  O.  G.  Dozvnes  (Lon- 
don, 1849),  pp.  176,  179,  180,  182. 

1  Ibid,,  p.  183.  Note  also  headings  treated  in  "  Recherches  statis- 
tiques  sur  Ie  royaume  des  Pays-Bas,"  Nouveaux  memoires  de  I'acad- 
tmie  royale  des  sciences  et  belles-lettres  de  Bruxelles,  vol.  v  (1829),  and 
the  elaborate  Statistique  iuternationale,  Bulletin  de  la  commission  cen- 
trale  de  statistique  (Bruxelles),  vol.  x  (1866). 
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the  statistical  bureau  of  Holland.  His  connection  with 
the  early  censuses,  of  Holland  (1829)  and  of  Belgium 
(1832),  his  position  as  supervisor  of  the  statistics  of  the 
administration  and  later  as  president  of  the  Commission 
centrale,  made  it  possible  for  him  to  impress  a  high 
character  of  excellence  on  the  statistical  publications  of 
his  own  country.  He  gave  careful  consideration  to  the 
collection  of  data,  both  as  to  the  blank  forms  to  be  used 
and  as  to  the  nature  of  the  questions  to  be  asked,  to  the 
tabulation  and  forms  of  presentation  of  the  material,  to 
methods  of  averaging  and  summarizing  data,  and  to  the 
criticism,  both  of  the  sources  and  of  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation. 

The  practical  rules  developed  by  him  still  form  the 
essential  guides  in  census  taking.1  His  predecessors  had 
given  some  attention  to  the  criticism  of  results,  but 
Quetelet  assisted  materially  in  the  advance  of  criticism 
of  sources.  "  Statistics  are  of  value  only  according  to 
their  exactness.  Without  this  essential  quality  they 
become  useless,  and  even  dangerous,  since  they  conduce 
to  error/'2  He  insisted  that  every  statistical  work 
should  give  both  the  sources  of  the  data  and  the  manner 
of  their  collection.  The  checking  of  statistical  documents, 
he  held,  should  be  both  moral  and  material.3  By  moral 
examination  he  meant  an  inquiry  into  the  influences 
under  which  the  data  are  collected  and  the  nature  of 
their  sources.  The  material  examination  consists  in 
J  observing  whether  the  numbers  are  sufficiently  large  to 

assure  the  predominance  of  constant  causes,  and  suffi- 
ciently continuous  or  uniform  to  make  certain  that  acci- 
dental causes  have  not  unduly  influenced  some  of  them, 


1  See  Letters,  p.  195,  et  seq. 

s Ibid.,  p.  198.  5 Ibid.,  "Lett 
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and  whether  they  have  been  combined  with  mathematical 
accuracy.  As  to  the  arrangement  and  presentation  of 
results,  Quctelet  made  progress  both  in  official  docu- 
ments, so  as  to  secure  clearness  and  ready  comprehensi- 
bility,  and  in  scientific  studies,  so  as  to  show  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  correlations.  To  group  the  data  so 
that  permanent  factors  would  be  thrust  into  prominent 
view,  and  so  as  to  make  comparisons  on  the  basis  of 
time,  place,  sex,  age,  etc.,  easily  possible,  were  essential 
principles  with  him.  The  study  of  correlations,  the 
attempt  to  find  the  causal  relations  of  phenomena,  marks 
a  very  great  advance  over  the  works  in  this  particular 
line  of  statistical  development.  Such  studies  required 
the  development  of  a  more  precise  technique,  which,  in 
turn,  reacted  on  the  criticism  of  sources  and  gave  to 
descriptive  statistics  a  deeper  significance.  It  is  pre- 
cisely at  this  point  that  descriptive  statistics  felt  most 
decisively  the  influence  of  the  statistics  begun  by  the 
School  of  Political  Arithmetic.  And  it  is  in  and  through 
the  work  of  Quetelet  that  this  influence  was  first  clearly 
exerted.  That  is,  the  development  of  official  statistics 
furnished  more  abundant  numerical  data,  and  the  elabo- 
ration by  Quetelet  of  a  method  for  treating  such  data 
made  possible  the  correlation  of  statistical  results  with 
economic  and  social  conditions  and  the  consideration  of 
questions  involving  the  public  weal.  The  disciples  of 
Achenwall  had  upbraided  the  table  statisticians  with 
neglecting  the  consideration  of  the  deeper  questions  of 
social  life.  They  failed  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
precise  data,  of  number  and  measure,  in  order  to  draw 
reasonably  correct  and  at  the  same  time  significant  con- 
clusions on  such  questions. 

Finally  Quetelet  contributed   to  the  progress  toward 
uniformity  and    comparability    in    official    statistics.     By 
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comparability  he  meant  two  things,  namely,  (i)  uni- 
formity of  all  data  collected  under  a  given  schedule  for 
one  time  and  place,  and  (2)  uniformity  of  all  data  under 
a  given  schedule  for  different  times  and  places.1  Uni- 
formity of  the  first  sort  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
validity  of  any  conclusions  whatever.  Uniformity  for 
different  times  makes  possible  the  measurement  of  the 
change  in  a  social  condition  within  a  nation  through  a 
period  of  time,  while  uniformity  for  different  countries 
makes  possible  the  direct  comparison  of  social  conditions 
in  these  countries.  Quetelet  would  not  only  test  the 
progress  of  his  own  country  but  he  dreamed  of  present- 
ing in  comparable  data  the  status  and  the  progress  of 
all  nations.  Hence  his  leadership  in  the  organization  of 
the  International  Statistical  Congress.  In  his  opening 
address,  as  well  as  in  the  formulation  of  the  plans  for  the 
first  session,  Quetelet  sounded  the  keynote  of  this  move- 
ment in  his  emphasis  on  international  uniformity.  He 
felt  keenly  the  need  of  comparability  among  the  official 
statistics  of  western  nations.  This  end  was  to  be  realized 
through  the  collection  of  material  on  the  basis  of  a  com- 
mon plan,  following  similar  instructions,  classifications 
and  schemes  of  presentation  and  using  the  same  termin- 
ology. This  end  is  still  far  from  realization,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  through  this  Congress  Quetelet 
influenced,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  statistics  of  many 
j  nations.     The  value  to  science  of  the  realization  of  inter- 

national uniformity  would  be  immense,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  make  possible  a  multitude  of  correlations  and 
comparisons  that  are  now  either  dangerous  or  altogether 
impossible. 

Another   line  of  statistical  development  gave  rise  to 
1  Letters,  p.  177. 
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very  different  conceptions  and  methods.  In  1662  Cap- 
tain John  Graunt,  F.  R.  S.  (1620-1674)  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society  his  Natural  and  Political  Observations 
upon  the  Bills  of  Mortality  with  reference  to  the  Govern- 
ment, Religioii,  Trade,  Groivth,  Air,  Diseases,  and  the 
several  changes  of  the  City  of  London.  '  This  work  has 
not  been  sufficiently  emphasized  by  the  historians  of 
statistics.  As  a  scientific  study  of  population  it  was  not 
surpassed  until  the  appearance  of  Stissmilch's  work, 
eighty  years  later.  It  contains  the  first  presentation  of 
a  number  of  the  inductions  from  population  statistics, 
which  Quetelet  presented  much  more  convincingly  and 
impressively  in  Sur  Vhomme,  published  in  1835.  Graunt 
found  that  the  deaths  due  to  various  diseases  and  even 
to  certain  kinds  of  accidents  "  bear  a  constant  proportion 
unto  the  whole  number  of  burials."2  He  pointed  out  the 
constancy  in  the  number  of  abortions  and  still-births ; 3 
the  variation  of  the  death  rate  by  seasons ; 4  the  ratio  of 
births  to  deaths  in  city  and  in  country ; 5  and  the  ratio  of 
male  to  female  births;6  he  also  presented  the  rough  out- 
line of  a  table  of  mortality.7 

The  interesting  feature  of  Graunt's  work  is  not  the  ap- 
proximate accuracy  of  his  conclusions,  but  the  method 
he  followed.  He  was  permeated  with  the  Baconian 
philosophy  and  sought  truth  through  observation  rather 
than  speculation.  His  conclusions  were  faulty  both  be- 
cause of  the  incompleteness  of  his  data  and  his  utter  lack 
of  comprehension  of  the  law  of  large  numbers.  His 
mortality  table  is,  in  fact,  only  a  piece  of  rational  guess- 
work.    But  his  book  stimulated  the  widest  interest,  and, 

1  References  here  are  to  the  5th  edition,  London,  1676. 

*Ibid.,  p.  26.  *I6id.,  p.  41.  KIbid.,  p.  56. 

iIbid.,  p.  57,  et  seq.        *I6id.,  pp.  87,  103-104.        7 /did.,  pp.  83-84. 
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above  all,  opened  the  way  for  a  new  method  of  studying 
social  life,  namely,  observation,  enumeration  and  calcula- 
tion. It  is  with  Graunt,  in  fact,  that  we  find  the  begin- 
ning of  statistics  as  a  method  of  observation  in  the  service 
of  inductive  social  science.1 

Petty's  first  researches  were  stimulated  by  Graunt's 
Obse)-valio7is,  which  he  designated  as  "  a  new  light  to 
the  world."3  Petty  was  dominated  by  the  same  empir- 
cal  philosophy;  he  would  "use  only  arguments  of 
sense,"  and  would  express  himself  in  terms  of  "  number, 
weight  and  measure."3  Owing  to  the  dearth  of  accurate 
enumerations  he  resorted  to  calculation,  as,  for  example, 
the  estimation  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  from  the 
number  of  houses,  or  from  the  number  of  deaths.  He 
appreciates  the  value  of  an  average  of  several  such  com- 
putations, and  "pitched  the  medium"4  between  extreme 
estimates. 

The  cultivation  of  Political  Arithmetic,  "  the  art  of 
reasoning  by  figures  upon  things  relating  to  govern- 
ment,"5 was  continued,  notably,  by  Davenant,  Arbuthnot 
and  King.  The  essays  of  these  writers  were  used  by  Sir 
Wm.  Derham,  F.  R.  S.,  in  his  Physico-Theology;  or  a 
Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  from 
his  Works  of  Creation.6     This  work  is  an  elaborate  argu- 

*For  an  excellent  estimate  of  Graunt's  influence  see  The  Economic 
Writings  of  Sir  Wm.  Petty  (Cambridge,  1899),  by  Chas.  H.  Hull,  vol.  i, 
pp.  lxxv-lxxix.  He  traces  this  influence  through  Derham,  Siissmilch 
and  Malthus  to  Darwin. 

1  Observations  upon  the  Dublin  Bills  of  Mortality  (1681),  to  be  found 
in  Several  Essays  in  Political  Arithmetick  (London,  1699),  P-  55- 

%Ibid.y  "Preface."  *Ibid.,  p.  123. 

'Davenant,  Discourses  on  the  Public  Revenues,  and  on  the  Trade  of 
England  (London,  1698),  pt.  I,  "  Discourse  I,"  p.  2. 

6  London,  1699. 
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merit  from  design.  He  finds  in  the  admirable  propor- 
tions of  marriages  to  births,  of  births  to  deaths,  of  males 
to  females,  the  surest  evidence  of  "the  work  of  One  that 
ruleth  the  World."1  The  perusal  of  Derham's  Physico- 
Theology  by  Siissmilch,  led  him  to  undertake  researches 
on  the  number  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  according 
to  the  lists  of  the  city  of  Breslau.2  Meanwhile,  he  sent 
to  England  for  the  writings  of  Graunt  and  Petty.3  His 
writings,  especially  the  second  edition,4  proved  to  be  a 
great  advance  upon  the  preceding,  not  only  in  the  variety 
and  exactness  of  conclusions,  but  also  in  the  clearer  con- 
nection between  the  concrete  phenomena  of  social  life 
and  economic  conditions. 

Moreover,  he  made  distinct  advances  in  method. 
Upon  those  wishing  to  controvert  his  conclusions  he 
imposes  the  following  conditions : 

(1)  The  lists  must  be  correct,  else  contradiction  is  of  no 
value.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary  to  consider  well  the  condi- 
tions and  changes  of  a  place,  to  see  whether  war,  plague  or 
other  disease  has  wrought  any  variation.  (2)  The  numbers 
must  not  be  small ;  the  greater  they  are  and  the  more  years 
included  thereunder  the  better.  ...  If  I  have  a  hundred 
cases  in  support  of  my  conclusion,  then  can  nothing  to  the 
contrary  be  drawn  from  one  case.5 

It  was,  in  fact,  only  by  observing  large  numbers  that  he 

1  Eighth  edition  (London,  1727),  bk.  iv,  chap.  10,  "  Of  the  Balance 
of  Animals  or  the  Due  Proportion  in  which  the  World  is  stocked  with 
them." 

1  Die  gottliche  Ordnung  in  den  Verandermigen  des  menschlichcn 
Geschlechts  (Berlin,  1st  ed.,  1742),  "  Vorrede,"  p.  13. 

9 /did.,  p.  16. 

K2  vols.,  Berlin,  1761  and  1762. 

5  First  edition,  "Vorrede,"  pp.  38-39- 
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could  ascertain  the  great  regularities  in  mathematical 
ratios  which  represented  to  him  "the  rules  of  order 
which  God's  wisdom  and  goodness  have  established."1 

These  quotations  show  Siissmilch's  recognition  in  a 
general  way,  of  three  principles  highly  important  for  the 
development  of  statistical  method,  namely,  (i)  Social 
phenomena  have  causes;  (2)  the  regularities  found  in 
statistical  results  reveal  the  rules  of  the  existing  social 
order;  and  (3)  constancy  in  results  can  be  obtained  only 
by  viewing  large  numbers.2  All  of  these  principles  are 
found  in  the  work  of  Quetelet.  It  required  only  a 
change  from  a  theological  to  a  scientific  viewpoint  to 
expand  the  first  of  these  principles  into  a  complete  denial 
of  chance  and  the  assertation  of  an  absolute  solidarity  in 
the  sequence  and  the  co-existence  of  social  phenomena. 
Such  a  view  became  a  philosophical  tenet,  and  was  a 
favorite  doctrine  of  Ouetelet's  great  friend  and  teacher, 
Laplace.  It  appears  in  Quetelet's  writings  in  the  form, 
"effects  have  causes  and  are  proportioned  to  them,"  a 
form  which  suggests  the  theory  of  probabilities.  The 
second  of  the  above  principles  remained  without  emphasis 
until  Quetelet  sought  to  find  in  the  statistical  regulari- 
ties the  laws  of  a  social  mechanics.  The  third  was  defin- 
itely recognized  in  the  construction  of  mortality  tables 
by  Halley,  Deparcieux,  Wargentin  and  Kersseboom,  and 
was  well  established  as  the  'Maw  of  large  numbers"  by 
the  development  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  prob- 
abilities. 

Coming  down  to  the  early  years  of  Quetelet's  life  we 
find  the  most  significant  influences  on  the  course  of  de- 
velopment of  the  statistics  of  population  and  of  statistical 

1  Second  edition,  vol.  i,  title  page. 

*On  this  see  ibid.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  262  and  408. 
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method  in  the  works  of  Malthus,  Laplace  and  Fourier, 
all  of  whom  Ouetelet  knew  personally.  Malthus's  Essay 
o?i  Population,  though  apparently  not  influenced  by 
Siissmilch's  Gbttliche  Orduung,  gave  a  world-wide  stim- 
ulus to  the  study  of  population  in  its  economic  and  social 
aspects.  Laplace  continued  the  development  of  the  the- 
ory of  probabilities  and  instructed.  Quetelet  therein. 
Fourier's  influence  was  exerted  through  the  Rechcrchcs 
statisiiqitcs  stir  la  ville  de  Paris  et  Ic  department  de  la 
Seine?  The  first  four  volumes  of  this  series  have  intro- 
ductory essays  by  Fourier  of  very  great  value.  In  the 
first  of  these,  Notions  genkralcs  stir  la  population?  he 
develops  both  algebraic  and  geometrical  expressions  for 
tables  of  population  and  of  mortality,  average  duration 
of  life  and  expectation  of  life,  assuming  the  population  to 
be  stationary.  He  points  out  the  greater  accuracy  of 
results  when  age  groups  of  one-half  year  or  one  month, 
instead  of  one  year,  are  taken.  Several  principles  of 
probabilities  are  stated  and  applied  to  the  study  of  popu- 
lation. He  inquires  into  the  causes  affecting  the  growth 
of  population  and  classes  these  as  general  and  fortuitous. 
He  shows  clearly  the  advantages  of  large  numbers,  and 
especially  of  averages  deduced  from  a  series  of  such 
numbers  extending  over  several  years.  Finally  he  states 
repeatedly  that  average  values  depend  on  general  causes, 
and  change  only  very  slowly  "  by  the  secular  progress  of 
institutions  and  customs." 

In  the  memoir  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Recherchcs 
statistiques  should  be  noted  the  fourth  section,  Remarque 
gknerale  sur  le  degrt  de  precisio7i  des  rksultats  moye?is. 

1  Paris,  6  vols.;  Fourier's  essays  are  in  the  volumes  for  1821  (2nd  ed., 
1833),  1823  (2nd  ed.,  1834),  1826  and  1829. 
•Vol.  i  (1821),  pp.  ix-lxxiii. 
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The  third  introductory  essay,  Memoire  sur  les  rksultats 
moyc/ts  (fun  grand  nombre  cC  observations?  presents  for- 
mulas for  finding  the  degree  of  precision2  and  the  prob- 
able error  of  the  average.3  He  presents  a  method  of 
finding  the  quantity  which  when  multiplied  by  three 
gives  the  positive  and  negative  limits  of  error  in  a  group 
of  measurements,4  and  when  multiplied  by  .47708  gives 
the  probable  error,  which  he  calls  the  average  error. 
These  results  are  then  generalized  in  the  Second  meinoire 
sur  les  rhultats  moyens  et  sur  les  erreurs  des  mesures? 
treating  by  the  use  of  the  calculus  the  probable  error  of 
a  result  derived  from  any  number  of  values  each  having 
its  own  probable  error.  Quetelet  undoubtedly  had  early 
access  to  these  volumes  and  was  much  stimulated  by 
them.6 

Thus  the  School  of  Political  Arithmetic  in  contradis- 
tinction from  the  descriptive  school,  began  by  laying 
emphasis  on  the  method  of  inquiry.  Their  central  ob- 
ject of  statistical  investigation  was  the  population,  and,  as 
more  abundant  data  accumulated,  they  perfected  both 
their  conclusions  and  their  technique.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  development  of  mortality  tables,  which  by 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  led  to  consider- 

1  Ibid.,  vol.  iii  (1826),  pp.  ix-xxxi. 

x  Ibid.,  pp.  xv,  et  seq.  and  p.  xxv. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  xviii,  et  seq. 

4  The  probability  is  $$$$§  that  the  true  result  lies  within  A  (average) 
-f  3g  and  A  —  3g. 

sIbid.,  vol.  iv  (1829),  pp.  ix-xlviii. 

•Thus  Quetelet  says  in  the  preface  to  Instructions  populaires  sur  le 
calcul  des  probability  (Brussels,  1828),  that  he  has  made  large  borrow- 
ings from  Laplace  and  that  "lessons  12  and  13  are  extracted  in  great 
part  from  the  excellent  introduction  to  Recherches  statistiques  sur  la 
ville  de  Paris"  He  should  have  included  also  lesson  14,  for  it  is  clearly 
from  the  same  source. 
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able  insight  into  the  nature  of  statistical  data  and  the 
true  method  of  treating  them.  Finally  in  the  works  of 
Laplace  and  Fourier  we  note  decided  indications  of  a 
tendency  to  give  direct  attention  to  the  problem  of  tech- 
nique and  to  extend  the  application  of  such  technique  to 
observations  of  natural  and  social  phenomena.  It  was  the 
function  of  Quetelet  to  gather  up  these  various  tenden- 
cies, to  perfect  the  method,  to  extend  the  scope  of  its 
application  and  to  give  the  whole  a  new  and  profound 
significance.  His  activity  may  be  treated  under  the 
headings,  (I)  population  statistics,  (II)  moral  statistics, 
(III)  development  of  technique  and  (IV)  application  of 
the  normal  law  of  error  to  the  physical  measurements  of 
men. 

(I)  The  studies  in  the  statistics  of  population  com- 
prised in  Quetelet's  works1  may  be  classed  under  three 

xThe  chief  studies  of  population  statistics  are: 

i.  "  Memoire  sur  les  lois  des  naissances  et  de  la  mortalite  a  Bruxelles," 
presented  to  the  Brussels  Academy,  April  25,  1825,  Nouveaux  mimoires 
de  Vacad.  roy.  des  sci.  et  bell. -let.  de  Bruxelles,  vol.  iii  (1826),  pp.  493- 
512. 

2.  "  Recherches  sur  la  population,  les  naissances,  les  deces,  les 
prisons,  les  depots  de  mendicite,  etc.,  dans  les  Pays-Bas,"  presented  to 
the  Academy,  February,  1827,  ibid.,  vol.  iv  (1827),  pp.  1 15-165. 

3.  "  Recherches  statistiques  sur  le  royaume  des  Pays-Bas,"  presented 
to  the  Academy,  December,  1829,  ibid.,  vol.  v  (1829),  pp.  vi,  57  and 
tables. 

4.  Recherches  sur  le  reproduction  et  la  mortalite"  et  sur  la  population 
de  la  Belgique.  Publie  avec  M.  Smits.  Premier  recueil  officiel  (Brus- 
sels, 1832). 

5.  Sur  V hom-me  et  le  diueloppemenl  de  ses  facultis,  on  essai  de  phy- 
sique sociale  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1835),  book  1. 

6.  "  De  1'influence  des  saisons  sur  la  mortalite  aux  differens  ages  dans 
la  Belgique,"  Nouv.  mem.,  vol.  xi  (1838),  30  pp. 

7.  "Sur  le  recensement  de  la  population  de  Bruxelles,"  Bulletin  de 
la  commission  centrale  de  s  talis  ligue,  vol.  i  (1843),  PP-  27-164. 

8.  "  Nouvelles  tables  de  mortalite  pour  la  Belgique,"  ibid.,  vol.  iv 
(1851),  pp.  1-22. 
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headings,  (a)  studies  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages, 
(b)  treatment  of  the  law  of  population,  and  (c)  develop- 
ment of  tables  of  mortality  and  of  population. 

The  study  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  had  been 
treated  in  a  most  thorough-going  and  extensive  manner 
by  Sussmilch  in  his  second  edition  of  the  Gotlliche 
Ordnung  (1761  and  1762),  but,  since  his  time,  there  had 
accumulated  a  large  quantity  of  material  and  there  had 
been  numerous  more  or  less  intensive  researches  on  these 
subjects.1  Among  the  most  important  of  these  were 
those  by  Quetelet's  Parisian  friends  De  Chateuneuf2 
Villerme  and  Fourier.  The  chief  merit  of  Quetelet  is  in 
the  comprehensiveness  of  his  treatment  of  various  phases 
of  births  and  deaths.  The  best  results  of  his  memoirs 
preceding  1835,  together  with  material  gathered  from 
many  sources  are  found  in  the  Sur  V  hommc? 

(a)  Thus  in  the  study  of  births  he  inquires  into  the 
effect  of  numerous  natural  and  perturbative  causes  on 
both  sex  and  fecundity;  he  inquires  into  the  ratio  of 
male  to  female  births  (1)  throughout  Europe,  (2)  in  free 
and  slave  populations,  (3)  in  town  and  country,  (4) 
among  legitimate  and  illegitimate  births  ;  he  investigates 
the  influence  of  age  of  parents  and  of  conjugal  condition 

9.  "  Nouvelles  tables  de  population  pour  la  Belgique,"  ibid.,  pp.  71-92. 

10.  "  Sur  les  tables  de  mortalite  et  de  population,"  ibid.,  vol.  v  (1853), 
pp.  1-24. 

11.  "  Statistique  internationale  (population)  par  A.  Quetelet  et  X. 
Heuschling,"  ibid.,  vol.  x  (1866),  CXV  pp.  of  text  and  406  pp.  of 
tables. 

Of  these,  numbers  3  and  10  might  be  classed  as  descriptive  of  official 
statistics. 

*For  list  see  references,  Sur  Vhomme,  bk.  1. 

'Von  John,  op.  cit.,  p.  333  note,  says  that  De  Chateuneuf,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  his  friend  Poisson,  devoted  himself  most  zealously  to  statistics. 

8  Sur  Vhomme,  bk.  1,  chaps,  i,  ii  and  iii. 
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on  the  sex  of  offspring;  he  studies  the  influence  of  age 
of  parents,  of  place,  of  years  of  abundance  and  scarcity, 
of  years  of  peace  and  war,  of  seasons  and  of  hours  of  the 
day,  on  the  number  of  births.  All  the  foregoing  being 
classed  as  natural  causes,  he  studies  profession,  economic 
condition,  morality  and  political  and  religious  institutions 
as  perturbative  causes.  Similar  correlations  were  made 
for  still-births ■  and  for  deaths.2  These  studies  contain 
few  conclusions  that  were  new  at  the  time,  but  because 
of  their  clearness  and  comprehensiveness  in  both  material 
and  number  of  correlations,  they  afforded  a  striking  and 
stimulating  indication  of  the  advancement  of  vital  statis- 
tics and  were  an  excellent  medium  for  the  spread  of  such 
knowledge. 

(d)  Quetelet's  treatment  of  the  law  of  population3 
does  not  deserve  lengthy  treatment.  The  distinguishing 
feature  about  it  is  the  statement  that  the  resistance  to 
the  growth  of  population  increases,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  as  the  square  of  the  rate  at  which  population  tends 
to  increase.  He  presents  neither  data  nor  course  of 
reasoning  to  support  this  conclusion  nor  does  he  explain 
any  of  the  possibilities  lurking  in  the  phrase  "all  other 
things  being  equal."  The  theorem  therefore  is  certainly 
not  demonstrated. 

(c)  Quetelet's  first  statistical  memoir,4  giving  a  table 
of  mortality  with  a  distinction  of  sex,  sought  to  provide 
a  reliable  basis  for  life  insurance  in  Brussels.  A  second 
memoir5  extended  the  tables  of  mortality  and  of  popula- 

lNouv.  mhn.%  vol.  iv  (1827);  Sur  Vhomme,  bk.  1,  chap.  iv. 
*/6id.t  bk.  i,  chap.  iv.  z  Ibid.,  bk.  2,  chap.  vii. 

ANouv.  mfrn.,  vol.  iii  (1826),  pp.  493-512. 
* Nouv.  mhn.%  vol.  iv  (1827). 
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tion  to  the  southern  provinces,  while  studies  of  1832' 
and  1833  s  gave  tables  for  all  Belgium.  Quetelet  early 
made  the  distinction  of  sex  and  of  residence  in  city  or 
country;  he  also  brought  out  the  varying  rates  of  mor- 
tality at  different  ages,  as  in  the  early  months  of  child- 
hood, at  the  ages  preceding  puberty,  and  at  the  ages 
twenty-four  and  thirty,  in  men.  He  perfected  these 
tables  on  the  basis  of  the  registers  of  death  for  the  five 
years  1841-5.3  The  chief  importance  of  these  tables  lies 
in  their  great  practical  value  in  his  own  country.  His 
first  serious  attempt  at  the  treatment  of  the  mathemati- 
cal theory  of  tables  of  mortality  and  of  population  was  in 
the  memoirs  of  185 1  and  1853. 4  This  last  memoir  is  in 
three  sections,  the  first  two  of  which  treat  these  tables 
for  a  stationary  population  following  very  closely  Fourier's 
method.  He  however  makes  the  evident  error  of  confus- 
ing the  population  at  the  end  of  a  calendar  year  with 
that  at  the  end  of  a  year  of  life.  The  third  section  treats 
the  subject  for  any  population  whatever.  He  however 
assumes  that  the  births  of  a  calendar  year  occur  simul- 
taneously and  that  all  the  generations  represented  in  a 
population  at  a  given  time  have  the  same  rate  of  mortal- 
ity whether  the  population  be  increasing  or  decreasing. 
Neither  of  these  assumptions  being  true  he  fails  to  reach 
a  general  formula.  Nevertheless  his  studies  were  not 
without  value  to  the  general  progress  of  the  theory.5 

1  Recherches  sur  la  reproduction  et  la  morialiUde  V  homme  aux  differ - 
tns  Ages  (Brussels,  1832). 

2  Sur  V influence  des  saisons  et  des  dges  sur  la  mortality,  presented  to 
the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  of  the  Institute  of  France 
in  1833,  reproduced  in  Sur  Vhomme,  bk.  I,  chap.  5,  sec.  5,  and  elabor- 
ated in  Nouv.  mim.,  vol.  xi  (1838). 

*  Bull,  de  la  cent.  com.  de  sta.,  vol.  iv  (1851),  pp.  1-22. 
4 Ibid.,  pp.  71-02,  and  vol.  v  (1853),  pp.  1-24. 

5 See  Knapp,  Theoric  des  Bcvdlkerungs-ivechsels,  pt.  2,  p.  93,  et  seg.; 
Block,  TraitS  de  statistique,  p.  206,  et  seq. 
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(II)  In  1826  appeared  the  first  of  the  Comptes  gknkr- 
aux  del"  administration  de  la  justice  criminellc  en  France. 
In  these  annual  reports  were  enumerated  the  number 
and  kind  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  as  well  as  the  sex, 
age,  occupation  and  education  of  the  accused.  Quetelet 
uses  these  reports  in  his  "  Recherches  statistiques  sur  le 
royaume  des  Pays-Bas." '  In  this  he  compares  the  sexes 
as  to  the  kind  of  crimes,  presents  the  relative  number  of 
crimes  committed  against  persons  and  against  property 
at  each  age,  and  tentatively  sets  forth  the  relative  degree 
of  tendency  to  crime  at  each  age.2  Comparing  the 
figures  for  the  three  years,  1825-1827,  he  emphasizes  the 
"  astounding  exactitude  with  which  crimes  are  repro- 
duced."3    Lie  adds, 

Thus  we  pass  from  one  year  to  another  with  the  sad  perspec- 
tive of  seeing  the  same  crimes  reproduced  in  the  same  order 
and  calling  down  the  same  punishments  in  the  same  propor- 
tions.. Sad  condition  of  humanity!  The  part  of  prisons,  of 
irons  and  of  the  scaffold  seems  fixed  for  it  as  much  as  the 
revenue  of  the  state.  We  might  enumerate  in  advance  how 
many  individuals  will  stain  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
fellows,  how  many  will  be  forgers,  how  many  will  be  poison- 
ers, almost  as  we  can  enumerate  in  advance  the  births  and 
deaths  that  should  occur.4 

The  same  year,  1829,  A.  M.  Guerry  brought  out  his 
Statistique   co7npare    de  V  Hat   ie  V  instruction  et    du 

1  Nouv.  mSm.,  vol.  v  (1829),  pp.  25-38;  read  to  the  Brussels  Academy 
December  6,  1828. 

*Ibid.t  p.  33.  lIbid.,  p.  35. 

KNouv.  mbn.,  vol.  v,  pp.  35  and  36.  This  quotation  shows  that  Quet- 
elet had  reached,  in  1828,  practically  the  same  position  as  in  the  "  Re- 
cherches sur  le  penchant  au  crime  aux  differens  ages"  of  1831,  which 
is  usually  treated  as  his  first  work  in  moral  statistics.  There  is  thus 
good  ground  for  giving  to  Quetelet  priority  in  this  field,  instead  of  to 
Guerry  as  is  usually  done. 
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nombre  des  crimes*  in  which  was  sought  an  estimate 
of  the  moral  level  of  France  by  the  use  of  statistical  data. 
So  also,  he  and  D'lvernois  endeavored  to  compare  the 
moral  level  of  different  countries  by  comparing  their 
criminal  records.  Quetelet  had  made  such  a  comparison 
between  France  and  the  Low  Countries  in  his  "  Re- 
cherches"  of  1S29,2  but  Guerry  and  D'lvernois  saw  no 
especial  significance  in  the  constancy  of  the  numbers 
from  year  to  year,  while  it  was  precisely  this  that  Quetelet 
emphasized.3  This  constancy  of  the  budget  of  crimes 
was  strikingly  brought  out  in  his  "  Sur  le  penchant  au 
crime  aux  difrerens  ages."4  Regularity  in  the  number 
of  suicides  was  noted  in  the  Sur  Vhomme,  and  the 
constancy  in  the  number  of  marriages  for  each  age  and 
sex,  first  shown  in  this  same  work,  became  the  principal 
object  of  his  later  studies  in  moral  statistics. 

Thus  it  was  that,  though  Guerry  coined  the  term 
"moral  statistics,"  Quetelet  gave  it  significance.  He  did 
this  in  the  following  ways : 

(a)  He  emphasized  the  relation  of  the  statistical  regu- 
larities to  man's  moral  freedom.  The  regularities 
which  Arbuthnot,5  Derham  and  Siissmilch  had  found 
to  be  the  surest  evidence  of  a  divine  order  main- 
tained for   the  good  of   man,  Quetelet  elevated  to  the 

'Paris,  1829. 

3 Nouv.  mem.,  vol.  v,  p.  27,  et  seq. 

'Jealousy  seems  to  have  existed  between  Quetelet  and  Guerry.  The 
former,  however,  relented  and  in  1S47  used  Guerry's  term  "  statistiqv.e 
morale,"  but  the  latter  remained  unfriendly  to  the  last.  See  especially 
"Note"  following  "  Recherches  sur  le  penchant  au  crime"  and  note 
in  Sur  Vhomme,  English  translation,  p.  96,  near  the  end  of  book  third. 

'Ncuv.  mem.,  vol.  vii  (1831),  81  pp. 

6 "An  argument  for  Divine  Providence,  taken  from  the  constant 
Regularity  observed  in  the  Births  of  both  sexes,"  Phil.  Tr.,  vol.  xxvii. 
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rank  of  social  laws,  comparable  to  the  laws  of  physics. 
He  gave  a  scientific,  rather  than  a  theological  interpreta- 
tion of  the  facts  and  thus  threw  doubt  on  man's  free  will. 
"  It  seems  to  me  that  what  relates  to  the  human  species, 
considered  en  masse,  is  of  the  order  of  physical  facts."1 
The  possibility  of  predicting  in  advance  the  number  and 
kind  of  crimes  weighed  heavily,  at  times,  upon  Quetelet's 
humanitarian  spirit.  "  This  possibility  ....  must  give 
rise  to  serious  reflections,  since  it  concerns  the  fate  of 
several  thousand  men  who  are  driven,  as  it  were,  in  an 
irresistible  manner  toward  the  tribunals  and  toward  the 
condemnations  that  await  them."2  The  picturesqueness 
of  his  language  and  the  clearness  with  which  he  joined 
the  issue,  compelled  attention  and  led  to  wide  discussion 
of  the  true  nature  of  statistical  regularities  and  their 
ethical  implications. 

(b)  At  the  same  time  that  Quetelet  held  his  averages 
to  be  "  of  the  order  of  physical  facts,"  he  held  them  to 
be  dependent  on  social  conditions  and  therefore  to  vary 
with  time  and  place.  This  made  possible  the  study  of 
causal  relations  in  social  phenomena,  for  a  change  in 
social  conditions  would  be  followed  by  a  change  in  the 
averages.  Thus,  social  conditions  were  made  responsible 
for  the  criminal  budget  and  moral  statistics  was  directly 
connected  with  social  science.  The  problem  then  be- 
came that  of  expressly  connecting  social  evils  with 
certain  social  conditions,  and  by  changing  the  latter  also 
change  the  former. 

(c)  But  this  study  of  casual  relations  requires  much 
more  critical  methods  of  treatment  than  a  purely  descrip- 
tive problem.  The  basic  principles  of  the  method  pre- 
sented by  Quetelet  for  this  study  were  derived  from  the 

xNouv.  mSm.,  vol.  vii,  p.  80.  *I6id.,  p.  23. 
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theory  of  probabilities.  They  were:  («)  effects  have  causes 
and  are  proportioned  to  them,  and  (/*)  reliable  conclusions 
can  be  deduced  from  large  numbers  only.  These  prin- 
ciples are  strikingly  like  those  recognized  by  Sussmilch,1 
but  no  doubt  they  reached  Quetelet  by  way  of  French 
mathematicians  and  astronomers,  rather  than  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  German  theologian  and  statistician. 
From  the  first  of  these  he  derived  the  principle  that 
man's  moral  and  intellectual  nature  would  be  shown  in 
his  actions,  and  that  the  true  nature  of  a  social  state 
would  be  shown  in  its  products.  But  the  effects  of  for- 
tuitous circumstances  can  be  avoided,  and  the  results  of 
general  conditions  can  be  seized,  only  by  considering 
large  groups  of  homogeneous  data. 

(III)  These  principles  formed  a  part  of  his  general  de- 
velopment of  the  methods  of  statistical  inquiry.  The 
essential  features  of  this  are  to  be  noted  later,2  hence  it 
will  suffice  here  to  say  that,  although  most  of  the  prin- 
ciples utilized  by  Quetelet  in  the  development  of  the 
normal  law  of  error  and  its  use  in  statistical  inquiry  had 
been  already  developed  by  the  students  of  probabilities 
and  in  the  essays  of  Fourier,  yet  it  was  doubtless  the 
writings  of  Quetelet  that  led  to  their  general  appreciation 
and  adoption.  This  was  due  to  the  clearness  with  which 
he  stated  the  results  of  mathematical  analysis  and  to  the 
wide  public  which  his  writings  reached.  It  may  be  em- 
phasized here,  moreover,  that  it  was  largely  through 
Quetelet's  application  of  the  same  statistical  method  to 
anthropology,  meteorology,  astronomy,  medicine  and 
social  science  that  arose  the  conception  of  statistics  as  a 
widely  applicable  method  of  observation. 

(IV)  But  there  is  one  feature  of  the  application  of  this 

*See  pp.  47-48,  supra.  'Chapters  iv  and  v. 
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normal  law  of  error  which  is  distinctly  his  own,  and 
which  has  been  of  especial  significance  both  for  the 
further  perfection  of  statistical  method  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  biological  science.  He  likened  society  to 
a  body  having  as  its  center  of  gravity  the  average  man.1 
The  determination  of  the  properties  of  this  average  man 
would,  he  thought,  give  a  true  picture  of  the  general 
features  of  the  social  body.  These  ideas  were  first  pre- 
sented in  "  Recherches  sur  la  loi  de  croissance  anx  dif- 
ferens  ages,"  2  in  which  was  presented  the  average  height 
of  groups  of  individuals  of  each  age  from  birth  to 
maturity.  It  was  not,  however,  until  much  later  that 
the  idea  of  the  average  man  as  a  type  about  which  all 
men  of  the  same  class  were  grouped  in  accordance  with 
a  definite  law  was  expressly  developed.3  The  average 
man  as  a  type  varies  with  time  and  place.4  Similar  con- 
cepts were  readily  applicable  to  any  plant  or  animal. 
What  was  true  of  the  distribution  of  the  heights  of  men 
might  prove  to  be  true  of  any  characteristic  of  a  plant 
or  animal;  and  what  was  true  of  the  average  man  might 
prove  to  be  true  of  the  type  of  a  species.  Hence  the 
possibility  of  studying  the  subject  of  biological  variation 
by  means  of  exact  numerical  measurements. 

The  preceding  survey  of  Quetelet's  statistical  activity 
shows  both  its  broadly  inclusive  character  and  its  epochal 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  science.  It  is  with  good 
reason  that  Von  John  declares  that  "  Quetelet's  master- 
piece of  1835   •    •    •    is  in  fact  a  landmark  in  the  historical 

1  See  chap,  iii,  infra. 

^Nouv.  tnhn.,  vol.  vii  (1831),  31  pp. 

3  See  chap,  iii,  infra. 

4  Quetelet  was  not  consistent  on  this  point  of  the  variability  of  the 
average  man. 
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development,  not  only  of  political  arithmetic,  but  also  of 
the  German  university  statistics."1  Among  the  causes 
of  this  eminent  position  must  be  included  (1)  the  abun- 
dance of  new  data;  (2)  Quctelet's  close  contact  with  the 
French  scholars  interested  in  the  theory  of  probabilities 
and  in  statistics;  and  (3)  the  wide  publication  of  his 
results. 

The  abundance  of  new  data  was  of  primary  impor- 
tance. It  made  possible  the  comprehensive  treatment2 
of  vital  statistics,  including  a  practical  table  of  mortality 
for  Belgium,  and  it  raised  questions  of  criticism  of 
sources  and  of  method  of  treatment.  Official  documents 
being  a  chief  source,  Quetelet  exerted  upon  them  a  far- 
reaching  influence  both  through  his  own  writings  and  the 
movement  for  international  comparability  represented  by 
the  Statistical  Congresses.  He  was,  in  this  way,  largely 
instrumental  in  bringing  such  documents  to  a  character 
mid-way  between  the  purely  verbal  Achenwall-statistics 
and  the  purely  numerical  table  statistics,  by  including  with 
the  tabular  results  descriptive  and  explanatory  material. 
He  extended  the  scope  of  statistical  inquiry  by  adding  the 
new  field  of  moral  statistics.  It  was  mainly  by  this  addi- 
tion and  the  results  following  thereupon  that  the  term 
first  used  to  designate  a  new  discipline  in  the  German 
universities  came  to  have  that  scientific  character  sought 
by  the  school  of  political  arithmetic.  Emphasizing  the 
connection  between  social  conditions  and  statistical 
results,  he  made  the  fundamental  aim  of  the  science  of 
statistics  the  study  of  the  co-existence  and  sequence  of 
social  phenomena  in  correlation  with  the  environing  con- 
ditions of  social  life. 

But  he  not  only  gave  meaning  to  statistics  as  a  descrip- 

xGeschichte,  p.  370.  *Sur  Vhomme,  bk.  i. 
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tive  science,  he  also  developed  the  conception  of  statistics 
as  a  method  of  scientific  investigation  serving  all  the  sci- 
ences of  observation.  The  law  of  error,  developed  by 
astronomers,  and  the  theory  of  probability,  cultivated 
zealously  by  that  group  of  bright  men  centering  around 
the  great  Laplace,  found  in  the  writings  of  Quetelet  both 
simplification  and  elaboration  and  a  channel  of  communi- 
cation to  an  extensive  group  of  readers.  Moreover,  this 
method  found  a  new,  and,  to-day,  highly  significant  ex- 
tension in  his  studies  of  physical  anthropology. 

Finally  should  be  emphasized  the  fact  that  practically 
everything  of  importance  that  Quetelet  hit  upon,  he  pub- 
lished time  and  again.  The  Correspondancc  malhemat- 
ique  el  physique,  the  Nouveaux  memoires,  the  Bulletins, 
and  the  Annuaire  of  the  Brussels  Academy,  the  Annu- 
aire  of  the  Observatory,  and  the  Bulletin  de  la  commis- 
sion central  a  de  stalistiquc,  as  well  as  his  numerous 
works,  furnished  a  varied  means  of  communication  with 
an  extensive  public.  If  further  means  were  needed  they 
would  be  found  in  his  voluminous  correspondence  and  in 
his  connection  with  learned  societies  throughout  the 
world. 

Quetelet  thus  gathered  up  the  chief  statistical  tenden- 
cies of  his  time,  and  contributed,  in  more  or  less  notable 
degree,  to  the  advancement  cf  each.  His  genius  con- 
sisted not  so  much  in  original  conceptions  as  in  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  various  ideas  and  the 
great  practical  sense  with  which  he  applied  them. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  AVERAGE  MAN 


Quetelet's  name  is  customarily  associated  with  the 
term  average  man  {homme  moyeii)  and  with  considera- 
tions on  the  importance  of  this  homme  moyen  for  a 
statistical  study  of  society.  The  ideas  involved  in  the 
concept,  average  man,  are  central  in  all  of  Quetelet's  re- 
searches and  are  critical  for  an  understanding  of  his  writ- 
ings. Apart  from  the  unity  derived  from  the  more  or 
less  general  presence  of  the  notion  of  the  average  man, 
his  writings  on  population  and  moral  statistics,  physical 
anthropology,  statistical  methods  and  the  social  system 
are  completely  lacking  in  a  unifying  principle.  G.  F. 
Knapp  holds  that  there  was  no  continuous  unfolding  of 
Quetelet's  chief  ideas.1 

No  doubt  the  germ  of  all  he  has  to  say  is  found  in  the 
writings  preceding  the  S7-cr  V homme  of  1835,  DUt  Quete- 
let  himself  has  indicated  the  natural  development  of  his 
central  thoughts.  He  says  in  the  preface  of  Du  Systeme 
social  that  in  his  first  work,  Sur  V  homme,  he  pre- 
sented the  idea  of  the  average  man  as  the  mean  between 
two  limits;  that  in  the  Letters  he  showed  that  the  aver- 
age man  as  to  height  is  a  type  about  which  the  heights 
of  other  men  are  grouped  according  to  the  law  of  acci- 

1<4Bericht  iiber  die  Schriften  Quetelets  zur  Socialstatistik  und  An- 
thropologic" Hildebrand's  Jahrbucher  fiir  Naiionalokonomie  und 
Siatistik,  vol.  xvii,  p.  358. 
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dental  causes.  "  In  this  new  work  I  show  that  the  law 
of  accidental  causes  is  a  general  law  which  is  applied  to 
individuals  as  well  as  to  peoples  and  which  dominates 
our  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  as  well  as  our  physi- 
cal qualities."1  There  was  thus,  after  1835,  development 
in  the  concept  of  the  average  man  and  an  extension  of 
its  application  as  a  means  of  interpreting  social  pheno- 
mena. 

A  brief  survey  of  this  development  and  extension  will 
serve  to  bring  out  the  nature  of  this  concept  in  its  final 
form.  The  first  researches  on  the  qualities  of  the  average 
man  dealt  with  the  physical  qualities  of  height  and 
weight,  which  are  susceptible  of  direct  measurement.  In 
the  memoir  "  Recherches  sur  la  loi  de  croissance  de 
rhomme  " 2  he  says, 

The  man  that  I  consider  here  is  analogous  to  the  center  of 
gravity  in  bodies  ;  he  is  the  mean  about  which  oscillate  the 
social  elements  ;  he  is,  so  to  speak,  a  fictitious  being  for  whom 
all  things  proceed  conformably  to  the  average  results  obtained 
for  society.  If  we  wish  to  establish  the  basis  of  a  social  me- 
chanics (mecanique  social e) ,  it  is  he  whom  we  should  consider, 
without  stopping  to  examine  particular  or  anomalous  cases. 

Thus  the  normal  law  of  growth  expressed  in  tabular 
form  for  each  sex  gives  the  average  heights  of  male 
and  female  Belgians,  at  each  age,  from  five  months  pre- 
ceding birth  to  maturity,  at  about  the  ages  of  twenty- 
five  and  twenty  years,  respectively.  These  tables  do  not 
show  the  heights  any  particular  individuals  will  attain  at 
given  ages,  any  more  than  a  mortality  table  would  give 
the  time  of  death  of  particular  persons,  but  they  give 

xDu  Systtme  social  et  des  lots  qui  le  rigissent  (Paris,  1848) ,  p.  ix. 
1  Nouv.  tnim.,  vol.  vii. 
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rather  the  height  of  the  average  man  at  each  age.  The 
normal  law  of  growth  thus  shown  applies  to  the  whole 
group  of  Belgians  of  cither  sex,  viewed  as  an  aggregate. 
It  is  the  law  of  growth  for  the  average  man,  the  heights 
given  being  those  about  which  the  heights  of  all  persons 
of  given  age  and  sex  "  oscillate."  Just  how  this  oscilla- 
tion takes  place  Quctelct  does  not  at  this  time  state. 
He  did  state  however  that  studies  similar  to  this  on  the 
law  of  growth  in  height  should  be  made  for  man's  various 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  qualities. 

In  the  memoir  "  Recherches  sur  le  penchant  au  crime 
aux  differens  ages,"1  he  uses  the  term  average  man 
{liomme  moyeti)  for  the  first  time.  "  If  the  average  man 
were  determined  for  a  nation  he  would  present  the  type 
of  that  nation;  if  he  could  be  determined  from  the 
ensemble  of  men,  he  would  present  the  type  of  the 
entire  human  species."  He  here  studies  the  possi- 
bility and  the  means  of  determining  the  average  man 
and  hints  at  the  average  man  as  the  type  of  the  beautiful. 

The  next  memoir2  studies  the  relation  of  height  to 
weight  at  each  age,  but  it  adds  nothing  to  the  general 
notion  of  the  average  man.  The  Sur  V homme  gives,  be- 
sides a  reproduction  of  the  preceding  studies,  much  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  average  man 3  but  adds  little  to  the 
precision  of  the  concept.  But  in  the  article  "  Sur  l'ap- 
preciation  des  documents  statistiques  et  en  particulier 
sur  l'appreciation  des  moyennes"4  is  developed  carefully 
J  the   view  of  the  average  man  as  a  type.     Here,  for  the 

1  Nouv.  mint.,  vol.  vii,  p.  1  of  the  memoir. 

'Recherches  sur  le  poids  de  l'homme  aux  differens  ages,  Nouv.  tnbn.f 
vol.  vii. 
•Especially  bk.  iv. 
4 Bulletin  de  la  com.  cent,  de  stat.,  vol.  ii  (1845),  pp.  205-287. 
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first  time,  he  gives  exact  connotation  to  the  word  type 
and  shows  just  how  the  members  of  a  group  oscillate 
about  the  average.  Even  in  the  first  memoir1  certain  of 
the  tables  showed  symmetrical  distribution  about  the 
average,  but  Quetelet  did  not  comment  on  the  symmetry. 
But  in  this  later  article  this  distribution  is  his  theme. 

Having  established  his  scale  of  possibility,  he  begins 
an  examination  of  the  manner  in  which  the  numbers  from 
which  an  average  are  deduced  are  grouped  about  it. 2 
He  first  distributes  8192  measurements  of  the  height  of 
the  same  person  about  the  average,  seven  groups  above 
and  seven  below,  according  to  his  scale.  This  leads  to 
the  question 

whether  there  exists  in  a  people  a  type-man,  a  man  who 
represents  this  people  as  to  height  and  in  relation  to  whom  all 
the  other  men  of  the  same  nation  might  be  considered  as  pre- 
senting: variations  more  or  less  great.  The  numbers  we  would 
obtain  in  measuring  these  latter  would  be  grouped  about  the 
average  in  the  same  manner  as  those  which  we  would  obtain 
if  the  same  type-man  were  measured  a  great  many  times  with 
means  more  or  less  clumsy.3 

A  study  then  of  the  distribution  of  the  chest  measure- 
ments of  5738  Scotch  soldiers  and  of  the  heights  of 
100,000  French  conscripts  shows  a  close  agreement 
between  the  actual  distribution  and  that  calculated  ac- 
cording to  his  scale.  In  fact  he  believes  that  in  the 
latter  case  he  is  able  to  prove  fraud  by  the  lack  of  con- 
tinuity in  the  actual  distribution :  a  congestion  below  the 
required  height  and  a  scarcity  just  above  it  indicate  that 
some  2000  have  escaped  service  by  reducing  their  height 

1 "  Recherches  sur  la  loi  de  croissance  de  rhomme." 
'*'  Sur  l'appreciation,  etc/'  p.  250. 
sIMd.,  p.  258. 
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two  or  three  centimeters.  Thus  he  finds  not  only  con- 
firmation but  a  practical  use  of  the  conception  that  there 
is  a  type-man  from  which  all  men  are  but  variations. 

In  the  Letters1  the  matter  is  further  elucidated 
with  much  of  the  same  data.  If  one  should  make  1000 
measurements  of  the  chest  of  the  Gladiator,  or  of  a  liv- 
ing person,  or  if  1000  sculptors,  working  without  pre- 
conceived notions,  should  copy  the  Gladiator  and  their 
copies  should  be  measured,  each  set  of  measurements 
would  be  grouped  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  possi- 
bility. If  we  assume  that  one  would  likely  as  not  make 
an  error  of  one  inch  in  measuring  the  chest  of  a  living 
person,  then  the  chest  measurements  of  the  5738  Scotch 
soldiers  are  grouped  with  as  much  regularity  as  would 
be  the  same  number  of  measurements  made  on  one  in- 
dividual. "  The  measurements  occur  as  though  the 
chests  measured  had  been  modelled  from  the  same  type. 
If  such  were  not  the  case  the  measurements  would  not, 
in  spite  of  their  imperfections,  group  themselves  with 
the  astonishing  symmetry  which  the  law  of  possibility 
assigns  them."2  To  the  objection  that  the  Scotch 
soldiers  represent  a  selected  group,  Quetelet  replied  that 
the  accurate  verification  of  the  principle  is  more  easy 
when  all  the  men  of  a  nation  are  taken ;  the  only  effect 
of  embracing  a  larger  number  is  to  widen  the  limits  of 
variation.3 

In  similar  manner  Quetelet  then  treats  the  heights  of 
100,000  French  conscripts.  The  probable  error  in  this 
case,  however,  is  two  inches,  and  his  argument  for  the 
existence  of  a  type  rests  on  the  condition   that  a  very 

1  Letters  o?i  the  Theory  of  Probabilities,  trans,  by  Dowries  (London, 
1849),  PP-  90-105. 
*Ibid.,  p.  93-  3Ibid.,  p.  94. 
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unskillful  person  with  crude  instruments  would  be  liable 
to  an  error  of  two  inches  in  measuring  a  conscript  of  the 
average  height. 

Everything  occurs  then  as  though  there  existed  a  type  of  man 
from  whom  all  other  men  differ  more  or  less.  .  .  .  Every  peo- 
ple presents  its  mean  and  the  different  variations  from  this 
mean  in  numbers  which  may  be  calculated  d  priori.  This 
mean  varies  among  different  peoples  and  sometimes  even 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  country,  where  two  peoples  of 
different  origins  may  be  mixed  together.1 

Thus  was  presented  the  definite  concept  of  the  average 
man  as  a  biological  type,  about  which  the  actual  men  of  a 
given  group  were  distributed  according  to  the  normal  law 
of  error,  or  the  law  of  accidental  caiises  as  Quetelet 
called  it.  This  type  was  always  spoken  of  as  due  to  con- 
stant causes  and  the  variations  from  it  as  due  to  acci- 
dental causes.  The  next  step  was  to  generalize  this  con- 
cept by  extending  it  to  all  of  man's  physical  properties 
and  to  his  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  whether  with 
reference  to  the  normal  state  of  an  individual,  or  to  the 
average  man  of  a  nation  or  of  humanity  considered  at  a 
definite  period  of  time,  or  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
national  and  human  history. 

This  generalization  is  the  theme  of  the  Systhne  social. 
This  work  is  divided  into  three  books  devoted  respec- 
tively to  man,  societies  and  humanity.  The  first  two 
books  are  divided  into  three  sections  each,  treating  re- 
spectively the  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  qualities, 
while  the  third  considers  in  a  general  way  the  effect  of 
progress  in  knowledge  on  these  various  qualities,  their 
relations  to  each  other  and  the  limits  through  which  they 

x  Letters,  p.  96. 
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vary.  Probably  most  of  the  points  made  in  this  work 
had  been  previously  noted  by  Quetelet,  but  here  they  are 
grouped  systematically.  The  aim  is  to  show  the  universal 
validity  of  the  law  of  accidental  causes.  "  There  is  a 
general  law  which  dominates  our  universe  .  .  .  ;  it 
gives  to  everything  that  breathes  an  infinite  variety."  l 
"  Among  organized  beings  all  elements  vary  about  an 
average  state,  and  these  variations,  due  to  accidental 
causes,  occur  with  such  harmony  and  precision  that  we 
can,  in  advance,  classify  them  by  number  and  extent."  * 

Thus  the  average  man,  at  first  somewhat  vaguely  con- 
ceived as  a  mean  between  limits  more  or  less  extended, 
was  at  length  definitely  conceived  as  a  type.  His  delinea- 
tion was  based  on  a  law  derived  from  the  mathematical 
theory  of  chances  but  believed  to  have  the  widest  possible 
realization  in  the  phenomena  of  organic  nature.  The 
average  -man,  according  to  Quetelet,  will  show  the  effects 
of  the  operation  of  "constant"  causes,  while  the  varia- 
tions about  him  will  show  the  effects  of  '' perturbative  " 
or  "accidental"  causes.  Thus  we  have  here  not  only  a 
manner  of  viewing  living  things,  but  a  criterion  for  dis- 
tinguishing that  which  is  typical  and  general,  from  that 
which  is  only  individual. 

In  the  determination  of  the  properties  of  the  average 
man,  Quetelet  carried  on  many  extensive  researches. 
This  was  in  fact  the  particular  aim  of  most  all  of  his 
statistical  studies.  From  the  data  of  population  statis- 
tics he  sought  to  discover  the  conditions  attending  the 
birth  of  the  average  man,  and  the  time  and  conditions  of 
his  death.  The  law  of  growth  showed  the  height  of  the 
average  man  at  each  age.3     This  was  followed  by  a  mul- 

1  Du  Systhne  social ,  p.  16.  *fdid.,  p.  17. 

*  "Recherches  sur  la  loi  de  croissance  de  l'homme." 
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ti hide  of  studies  of  men's  physical  proportions  at  each 
age  culminating-  in  the  AnthrcpomUrie  of  1871.  Simi- 
lar studies  in  the  development  of  mental  and  moral  traits 
were  those  dealing  with  the  products  of  dramatic  talent1 
and  with  the  propensity  to  crime.2  Still  other  moral 
qualities  of  the  average  man  were  sought  in  the  study  of 
foresight,  of  suicides  3  and  of  marriages.4  All  of  these 
studies  have  great  historical  significance.  Those  in  the 
plr  sical  proportions  of  men  were  the  precursors  of  the 
physical  measurements  of  criminals  as  a  means  of  identi- 
fication, and  of  the  measurement  of  head  forms  and  other 
bodily  parts  by  physical  anthropologists  as  a  means  of 
racial  discrimination.  Especially  were  they  the  antece- 
dents of  the  Studies  in  biological  variation  which  bid  fair 
to  make  of  biology  a  relatively  exact  science.  Quetelet's 
studies  of  mental  trials  were  the  forerunners  of  studies 
in  experimental  psychology,  which  seem  destined  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  science  of  education.  Finally  the 
studies  in  moral  statistics  opened  the  way  for  the  induc- 
tive study  of  social  life. 

Quetelet  presented  a  most  important  and  extensive 
role  for  the  average  man.5  Many  scientists,  so  Quetelet 
thought,  would  find  his  properties  of  the  highest  useful- 
ness. The  physician  could  thus  determine  the  most  use- 
ful remedies  and  the  action  to  be  taken,  both  in  the 
usual  case  and  in  the  unusual,  by  comparing  his  patient 
with  the  fictitious  average.     The  artist  and  man  of  letters 

x  Sur  V homme  t  bk.  iii,  chap.  i. 

2  Especially  "  Recherches  sur  le  penchant  au  crime  aux  difierens  ages." 
Noitv.  mhn.,  vol.  vii. 

8 Sur  I 'homme,  bk.  iii,  chap.  ii. 

4 Especially  "  Statistique  morale,"  Bulletin  de  la  com.  cent,  de  slat., 
vol.  iii,  and  "  Sur  la  statistique  morale,"  Nouv.  mim.,  vol.  xxi. 

5  Sur  V homme,  bk.  iv. 
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could  thus  present  a  most  truly  representative  art  and 
literature.  The  politician  could  thus  more  accurately 
play  upon  the  general  sentiments  and  beliefs  in  the  form- 
ation of  public  opinion.  The  naturalist  by  the  use  of 
the  average  man  could  fix  racial  characteristics  and 
demarcations,  and  determine  the  extent  of  any  changes 
in  racial  types  from  time  to  time.  Finally  the  social 
scientist,  by  determining  the  average  man  for  various 
nations,  from  year  to  year,  throughout  the  course  of 
national  history,  would  be  able  to  ascertain  for  nations 
as  well  as  individuals,  their  laws  of  birth,  growth  and 
decay,  of  equilibrium  and  motion, — the  course  followed, 
so  to  speak,  by  their  centers  of  gravity. 

There  is  something  fascinating  in  this  conception  of 
the  average  man,  while  the  task  of  its  complete  realiza- 
tion is  stupendous.  It  is  a  statistical  conception  of  the 
universe  possessing  qualities  of  poetic  and  artistic  beauty. 
Everything  is  to  be  viewed  as  varying  about  a  normal 
state  in  a  manner  to  be  accurately  described  by  beautiful 
bell-shaped  curves  of  perfect  symmetry  but  of  varying 
amplitude.  Thus  it  is  that  the  individual  varies  about 
his  normal  self;  thus  members  of  a  group  vary  about 
their  average ;  thus  the  men  of  a  nation,  viewed  as  indi- 
viduals, vary  about  the  average  man  of  the  nation ;  thus 
a  nation  varies  about  its  normal  state ;  and  finally,  inas- 
much as  the  qualities  of  the  average  man  change  from 
time  to  time  and  place  to  place  in  obedience  to  general 
causes,  to  follow  the  course  of  the  average  man  in  the 
whole  series  of  nations  would  give  us,  in  Quetelet's  view, 
the  principles  of  a  social  physics,  the  true  mechanics  of 
human  history. 

One  of  the  early  objections  made  to  the  conception  of 
the  average  man  was  that  he  could  not  be  constructed  as 
a  composite  being;    that    the  attempt    to  put  together 
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numerous  average  qualities  would  result  in  a  monstros- 
ity. Cournot  argued  that  the  averages  of  the  bodily  pro- 
portions of  a  group  of  men  would  not  be  consistent  with 
one  another  or  with  the  conditions  of  viability/ 

Such  objections  have  often  been  repeated.  But  such 
controversy  comes  to  naught.  Quetelet  himself  called 
the  average  man  a  "fictitious  being"  in  his  first  use  of 
the  term.*  It  would  seem  then  pertinent  to  remark  that 
the  conditions  of  viability  for  a  fictitious  being,  or  the 
general  harmony  of  his  parts,  can  have  only  a  speculative 
interest  and  value.  The  result  obtained  by  dividing  the 
sum  of  a  series  of  measurements  by  their  number  is 
merely  a  numerical  average  and  becomes  the  quality  of 
an  average  man  only  by  a  flight  of  constructive  imagina- 
tion. The  average  height  of  a  group  is  readily  trans- 
posed into  the  height  of  the  average  man  of  that  group, 
but  no  practical  utility  is  gained  by  such  transposition. 
It  may  also  be  stated  that  the  essential  thing  is  adequately 
to  represent  the  group,  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  average 
alone  is  not  sufficient.     Significant  changes  may  occur  in 

Cournot  reasoned  by  analogy.  He  stated  that  the  averages  of  the 
sides  of  a  series  of  right  triangles  do  not  give  a  right  triangle;  nor  are 
the  sides,  angles  and  areas  of  a  series  of  any  kind  of  triangles  so  con- 
sistent with  each  other  as  to  form  a  triangle.  In  like  manner  average 
bodily  proportions  will  not  fit  together  so  as  to  make  life  possible.  See 
Exposition  de  la  thSorie  a'es  chances  et  des  probability's  (Paris,  1843), 
pp.  213-214.  Quetelet  replied  to  this  in  Du  Systeme  social,  p.  35,  et  sea. 
He  divided  a  group  of  thirty  men  into  three  sections  in  such  a  way  that 
the  average  heights  of  all  three  were  the  same.  He  then  found  that 
other  average  measurements  for  the  three  sections  were  nearly  the  same. 
He  believed  this  experiment  proved  Cournot's  criticism  invalid.  Now 
while  Cournot's  reasoning  by  analogy  is  not  convincing,  Quetelet's  ex- 
periment does  not  meet  the  issue.  It  proves  only  that  the  averages  of 
the  same  trait  of  several  homogeneous  groups  are  nearly  equal,  not  that 
the  averages  of  several  different  traits  are  mutually  harmonious. 

'See  p.  63,  supra. 
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measurement  of  many  products  of  nature's  art.  Hence 
the  average  found  fairly  represents  the  perfect  in  phy- 
sical proportions  for  the  time  being. 

Just  how  Quetelet  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
average  man  represents  perfection  in  mental  and  moral 
traits  is  not  equally  clear.  It  seems  however  to  have 
been  reached  through  manipulation  of  the  phrase  "  free 
from  excess  and  defect."  This  phrase  he  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  average,  the  excesses  and  defects  being  the 
effects  of  accidental  causes.  An  excess  or  defect  prop- 
erly denotes  quantitatively  more  or  less  cf  a  trait  than 
the  average.  But  the  average,  as  shown  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph,  having  become  in  many  studies  the  type 
of  the  perfect,  an  excess  or  defect  readily  came  to  desig- 
nate too  much  or  too  little  of  a  trait,  and  thus  acquired 
qualitative  significance.  What  he  meant  by  an  excess  of 
mental  ability  or  morality  or  health  Quetelet  nowhere 
clearly  states.  Nevertheless  it  seems  reasonably  clear 
that,  in  his  use  of  the  terms,  an  "  excess  "  was  no  better 
qualitatively  than  a  "  defect."  Thus  he  could  use  the 
phrase  in  the  most  general  manner,  and,  disregarding 
statistical  possibilities,  speak  of  a  fictitious  average  man, 
having  a  group  of  perfectly  harmonious  qualities,  "free 
from  every  excess  or  defect"  and  hence  the  type  cf  per- 
fection of  his  time.1 

It  is  useless  here  to  discuss  what  may  or  may  not  con- 
stitute a  standard  of  perfection.  Such  standards  are 
prone  to  vary  with  individual  ideals  and  with  the  uses  to 
which  the  qualities  considered  are  to  be  put.  But  the 
following  considerations  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon 

lSur  Vhomme,  bk.  iv,  chap,  i,  §3;  English  translation  of  same,  spe- 
cial preface,  p.  x;  Du  Sysihne  social,  p.  28,  et  seq.\  Physique  sociale, 
p.  391,  et  seq. 
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Quetelet's  position  as  presented  in  the  two  preceding 
paragraphs*  (i)  With  reference  to  physical  proportions 
the  average  may  be  made  a  standard  of  beauty  by  pre- 
liminary definition.  (2)  If,  however,  we  take  Quetelet's 
objective  standard,  namely,  the  type  which  nature  is 
striving  to  produce,  the  average  is  not  the  standard  of 
perfection.  For,  contrary  to  Quetelet's  supposition,  the 
biological  type  is  changing,  with  the  result  that  nature 
must  be  represented  as  striving  to  produce  not  the  aver- 
age height,  for  example,  but  a  height  somewhat  above 
or  below  the  average — a  height  more  favorable  to  sur- 
vival and,  in  this  respect  also,  more  perfect.  With  re- 
spect to  the  average  of  mental  and  moral  traits  as  the 
type  of  perfection  it  may  be  stated,  (1)  that  here,  as  well 
as  in  physical  traits,  the  average  gives  a  tolerably  perfect 
type  of  the  group  but  by  no  means  the  most  perfect  in 
the  group;  (2)  that  Quetelet  seems  to  have  juggled  with 
the  phrase  "free  from  excess  and  defect,"  using  it  in 
two  senses;  and  (3)  that  average  ability  or  average 
power  in  any  mental  trait  is  in  no  danger  of  being  con- 
fused with  superior  grades  of  ability  or  power.  If  it  be 
contended  that  the  perfection  of  Quetelet's  average  man 
consisted  largely  in  the  harmony  and  balance  of  mental 
and  moral  qualities  it  could  be  replied  not  only  that  the 
concept  of  the  average  man  as  a  composite  being  having 
been  abandoned  as  of  doubtful  utility  this  contention  be- 
comes futile,  but  also  that  a  man  combining  only  average 
qualities  would  be  a  mediocre  person,  without  intellectual 
vigor  or  moral  flavor.  It  might  be  stated  also  that 
theoretically  the  combination  of  causes  provides  that  a 
large  group  may  include  one  or  more  individuals  pos- 
sessed of  superior  grades  of  abilities,  whether  physical  or 
mental,  all  as  well-proportioned  as  in  the  average  of  the 
group. 
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studies  was  that  in  which  certain  kinds  of  social  events, 
as  suicides  or  marriages,  occuring  in  a  group  viewed  col- 
lectively, were  counted  and  the  average  number  for  a 
series  of  years  was  found.  The  result  was  a  so-called 
statistical  regularity,  indicating  the  probable  number  of 
similar  events  that  would  occur  in  the  same  group  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  year.  Very  similar  to  these  were  the 
studies  in  which  Quetelet  distributed  the  number  of  cer- 
tain moral  acts,  as  crimes,  according  to  the  ages  of  the 
persons  committing  them.  He  then  divided  the  number 
of  acts  by  the  total  number  of  persons  in  the  respective 
age  groups.  The  results  showed  the  respective  prob- 
abilities of  committing  crime  at  various  ages.  These 
probabilities  Quetelet  called  the  "propensity  to  crime" 
{penchant  ait  crime).1  If  these  distinctions  be  sound, 
it  should  be  evident  that  the  so-called  "propensities"  to 
crime,  to  marry,  to  commit  suicide,  as  Quetelet  found 
them,  are  not  characteristics  of  the  average  man  of  the 
group.  The  average  man  may  have  a  certain  inclination 
to  commit  crime,  but  it  is  not  ascertainable  from  a  study 
of  the  criminal  registers.  The  persons  committing 
crime  are,  with  respect  to  the  group  average,  all  on  one 


tribution  with  reference  to  the  tendency  to  marry,  and,  on  page  14  of 
the  same  essay,  he  presents  a  curve  to  illustrate  the  distribution  of  a 
population  with  reference  to  the  propensity  to  crime,  or  the  probability 
of  committing  crime.  The  actual  distribution,  however,  is  not  made. 
Moreover  the  accompanying  discussion  shows  that  his  curve  actually 
represents  the  comparative  probability  of  committing  crime  at  each  age. 
It  does  not  represent  the  distribution  about  the  average  propensity  cr 
probability. 

*In  the  "  Recherches  sur  le  penchant  au  crime  aux  difterens  ages," 
Nouv.  tnhn.,  vol.  vii,  p.  17,  Quetelet  defines  the  penchant  au  crime  as 
the  greater  or  less  probability  of  committing  crime.  Moreover  in  En 
Sysihne  social  he  suggests  as  a  substitute  for  the  word  penchant  the 
word  possibility . 
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end  of  the  curve  of  distribution,  the  other  end  of  the 
curve  representing  those  persons  who  have  an  abhorrence 
of  crime,  or  a  propensity  to  conformity  to  law.  Owing 
therefore  to  the  prominence  given  by  Ouetelet  to  the  con- 
cept average  man,  even  in  the  "  Recherches  sur  le  pench- 
ant au  crime  aux  differens  ages,"  he  may  be  criticised 
for  not  indicating  just  when  he  did  and  when  he  did  not 
ascertain  a  quality  of  this  fictitious  being. 

But  far  more  important  than  the  foregoing  was  Qucte- 
let's  conception  of  the  average  man  as  a  biological  type. 
His  argument  here  was  very  similar  to  that  already  pre- 
sented with  regard  to  the  average  man  as  the  type  of 
physical  beauty.'  It  rested  on  the  analogy  between  the 
distribution  about  the  average  and  the  distribution  of 
the  accidental  errors.  As  already  shown,2  Quetelet  found 
in  the  symmetrical  distribution  about  the  average  evi- 
dence that  the  average  was  a  type  which  nature  was  seek- 
ing to  produce.  Chest  measurements  of  Scotch  soldiers 
and  heights  of  French  conscripts  were  distributed  in  ihe 
same  way  that  the  same  number  of  measurements  on  one 
person  would  be  distributed,  on  the  assumption  that  one 
would  in  the  latter  case  likely  as  not  make  errors  equal 
to  the  probable  errors  of  the  measurements  of  chests  or 
heights.  Thus,  the  men  of  a  nation  were  grouped  about 
their  average  "  as  if  they  were  the  results  of  measure- 
ments made  on  one  and  the  same  person,  but  with  instru- 
ments clumsy  enough  to  justify  the  size  of  the  varia- 
tions."3 

Quetelet's  analogy  between  the  efforts  of  nature  in 
producing  a  type  and  of  man  in  measuring  a  height  of  a 
person  was  in  appearance  considerably  weakened  by  the 

1  Pp.  72-73  supra.  *Pp.  65-67  supra. 

■  Du  Syst2nw  social,  p.  iS. 
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fact  that  an  error  of  three  feet  eleven  inches  in  measuring 
a  height  of  five  feet  four  inches  is  extremely  improbable.' 
But  Quetelet's  comparison  may  be  viewed  as  an  illustration 
of  how  the  distribution  of  biological  measurements  in  na- 
ture may  be  expected  to  occur,  not  as  a  proof  of  nature's 
intentions.  Moreover,  as  Professor  Venn  has  pointed 
out7  the  "ideal"  series  of  chance  must  be  distinguished 
both  from  the  series  obtained  by  measuring  a  group  of 
homogeneous  things  and  from  that  secured  by  many 
measurements  of  the  same  thing.  The  first  of  these  is 
arrived  at  deductively,  expressed  by  the  binomial  law  and 
remains  ever  the  same;  the  others  are  arrived  at  induc- 
tively and  vary  with  conditions.  In  the  case  of  the  third 
alone  does  the  limit  represent  a  real  thing  which  may  be 
approached  indefinitely  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
measurements.  The  type  in  this  case  is  real  and  fixed. 
But  in  the  second  case  the  type  is  fictitious,  and  in  living 
things  is  changing,  with  the  result  that  measurements 
continued  through  a  long  period  of  time  do  not  give  an 
indefinite  approach  to  the  type. 

Quetelet  was  by  no  means  clear  and  consistent  as  to 
the  permanence  of  the  type.  He  usually  spoke  of  the 
average  man  as  varying  from  country  to  country,  as  not 
being  the  same  for  urban  and  for  rural  populations,  as, 
in  fact,  being  different  in  different  environmental  and 
social  conditions. 3  In  other  words,  "  the  average  man 
is  always  such  as  is  comformable  to  and  necessitated  by 
time  and  place."4     In  direct  contradiction  to  these  ideas 

IHe  found  the  average  height  of  Frenchmen  to  be  five  feet  four 
inches,  and  the  extremes,  seventeen  inches  and  nine  feet  three  inches. 
1  Logic  of  Chance  (3rd  ed.,  London,  1888),  p.  26,  et  seq. 
*  Letters,  p.  96;  Du  Systhne  social,  p.  14,  et  seq. 
* Sur  I'homme,  bk.  iv,  chap,  i,  §  3;  or,  Physique  socialc,  vol.  ii,  p.  391. 
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he  stated  as  his  belief  that  the  average  physical  proper- 
ties of  man  have  not  varied  from  the  earliest  times.1  He 
held  that  plants  and  animals,  subject  to  the  immutable 
laws  of  nature,  have  ever  "  an  unalterable  type."  "The 
tree  type  has  remained  the  same"  for  the  olive  since  the 
days  of  Codrus ;  even  to  the  size  and  number  of  leaves  it 
has  not  changed.2  Among  plants  and  animals  not  only 
has  the  average,  according  to  Quetelet,  remained  the 
same,  but  the  limits  through  which  variations  occur  have 
likewise  remained  unchanged. 3  He  then  introduces  still 
greater  confusion  by  the  apparently  contradictory  state- 
ment that  man  has  been  able  not  only  to  raise  his  aver- 
ages but  also  to  restrict  the  limits  of  variation,  through 
the  acquisitions  of  science.4 

It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  these  various  proposi- 
tions. It  is  clear  from  the  examples  he  gives  that  the 
last  statement  does  not  imply  in  any  way  a  conscious 
application  of  laws  of  inheritance  and  biological  selection, 
but  merely  the  effect  of  the  advance  of  such  sciences  as 
optics  and  surgery  in  reducing  physical  defects,  and  the 
effect  of  the  spread  of  knowledge  in  reducing  illiteracy 
and  in  raising  the  average  intelligence.  As  regards 
changes  in  the  human  type,  therefore,  either  in  the 
type  itself  or  the  limits  of  variation  about  it,  the  ac- 
quisitions of  science  which  Quetelet  had  in  mind,  are 
in  all  probability  ineffective,  their  effectiveness  being  de- 
pendent upon  the  extremely  doubtful  tenet  that  acquired 
characteristics  are  inherited.  A  partial  reconciliation  of 
the  other  statements  of  Quetelet  regarding  the  perma- 

xDu  Systbne  social,  pp.  252  and  257;  Physique  sociale,  vol.  ii,  p.  392. 
*£>u  System*  social,  pp.  252  and  257,  et  seq.  3 Ibid. 

KIbid.y  p.  259;  see  also  Sur  Vhomme,  bk.  iv,  chap,  i,  §3,  or  Physique 
sociale,  vol.  ii,  p.  396. 
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lDu  Systhne  social,  pp.  252  and  257;  Physique  sociale,  vol.  ii,  p.  392. 
iDu  Systeme  social,  pp.  252  and  257,  et  seq.  3 Ibid. 

KIbid.,  p.  259;  see  also  Sur  Vhomme,  bk.  iv,  chap,  i,  §3,  or  Physique 
sociale,  vol.  ii,  p.  396. 
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nence  of  (he  type  may  be  found  in  his  division  of  causes 
into  natural  and  perturbative.     He  says, 

The  average  height  of  man  is  an  element  v.  Inch  has  nothing 
acc.den  al  about  it;  it  is  the  product  of  fixed  eauses  uhich 
ass.gn  to  rt  a  determined  value.'  .  .  .  Professions,  «eal  h 
cl.mate  may  eause  the  development  of  height  among  different' 
peoples  to  vary      Nature  and  man  work  together  to  produce 

e  onTv  tfiCat'°nS-  \  W  ****«-  "-  two  kinds  of 
act  on  Ly  the  names  of  natural  and  perturbative  forces.  1  he 
firs  have  a  character  of  fixity  and  permanence  uhieh  dees  not 
pertain  to  the  second.     The    latter   work  as    do  accidental 

Thus,  assuming  unchanging  physical  conditions,  £n  un- 
changing average  height  would  result,  while  different 
groups  within  the  same  physical  environment,  selected 
on  the  basts  of  occupations,  for  example,  might  have  dif- 
ferent average  heights.  So  much  may  be  said  by  way  of 
reconahatton,  keeping  in  mind  the  analogy  of  drawing 
balls  from  a  bowl  which  served  Ouetelet  as  an  epitome 
of  nature.  * 

.'   But    even    this    falls   short   of    being  satisfactory.     If 
perturbatjve      cause  act  as  do  accidental  causes,'  then 
they  should  not  be  linked  with  "natural"  causes  to  ex 
plain  the  difference  in  the  average  height  of  two  peoples 
If  mans   action  is   only  "perturbative,"   and   therefore 
accidental,  it  could  not  change  the  average      But  it  is 
interesting  to  note  how  very  close  Quetelet  came  to  the 
discovery  of  the  selective  action  of  environment       He 
was  omy  one  step  from  it  in  his  proposition  that  the 
average  conforms  to  the  necessities  of  time  and  place 
Tins  statement  strongly  suggests  modification  through 
*Du  Sy:ti*e  social,  p.  ,7.  i^    p  ^  (( 
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change  of  environment  and  adjustment  to  environment. 
But  Quetelet  posits  unchanged  physical  conditions 
throughout  recent  geologic  time1  and  apparently  over- 
looks the  possibility  of  the  migration  of  a  species  from 
one  environment  to  another. 

There  are  other  passages  in  Quetelet  which  likewise 
suggest  a  selective  process  in  nature.  These  are  the 
passages  dealing  with  asymmetrical  distribution,  or 
cases  "when  the  chances  are  unequal."  He  found  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  symmetry  in  the  distri- 
bution of  weights.  His  limits  here  were  19  livres  and 
649  livres,  with  an  average  of  140  livres.  These  limits 
differ  from  the  average  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  four.2  But 
Quetelet  passes  over  this  exception  to  his  general  rule 
by  insisting  that  the  distribution  is  continuous  and  that 
the  numbers  of  individuals  above  and  below  the  average 
are  the  same.  In  the  Letters3  he  finds  similar  sets  of 
observations  in  the  daily  fluctuations  of  temperature  in 
winter,  changes  in  the  prices  of  grain,  variation  in  the 
mortality  rate,  and  the  ratio  of  the  sexes  at  birth,  while 
barometric  pressures  extend  farther  below  than  above  the 
average.  He  concludes  that  "  Nature  is  like  man  in  this 
— when  it  differs  from  its  type,  it  is  more  often  in  exag- 
geration than  in  diminution." 4  This  is  evidence,  he 
says,  that  the  causes  tending  to  produce  variation  in  one 
direction  are  stronger  or  more  numerous  than  those 
operating  in  the  opposite  direction.  His  illustrative 
explanation  of  the  condition  in  nature  which  the  unsym- 
metrical  curve  represents  is  based  on  the  distribution  of 
chances  in  drawing  balls  from  a  bowl  in  which  the  white 
and  black  balls  are  not  equal  but  in  the  ratio  of  three  to 

lDu  Systtme  social,  p.  257.  xJbid.,  pp.  44-45. 

•*•  Letters  xxv  and  xxvi."  * Du  Systems  social,  p.  113. 
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two.1  But  Ouctclet  undoubtedly  thought  of  the  ratio 
in  nature  as  "determined  and  immutable."2  Thus, 
though  he  used  many  expressions  suggestive  of  evolu- 
tionary change  of  the  type,  he  did  not  grasp  the  notion 
of  such  change.3  Though  he  developed  and  used  the 
method  which  has  come  to  serve  in  the  work  of  Galton, 
Pearson  and  others  as  the  basis  for  the  mathematical 
demonstration  of  evolutionary  development,  he  did  not 
himself  make  any  such  use  of  it. 

1Z>7£  Systbne  social,  p.  118,  et  seq.  *  Ibid.,  p.  118. 

3 This  does  not  overlook  those  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
progressive  development  of  man's  intellectual  faculties.  In  these  he 
refers  not  to  any  biological  change,  but  only  to  the  increa:e  in  man's 
command  over  nature  through  the  growth  of  scientific  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  IV 

MORAL    STATISTICS 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Quetelet's  studies  in 
moral  statistics  opened  a  new  field  to  statistical  research, 
the  sphere  of  human  actions,  where  all  is  apparently  in- 
determinate and  individual.  His  venture  into  this  field 
created  very  wide  discussion,  especially  in  Germany,  fur- 
nished a  statistical  basis  for  some  of  the  generalizations 
in  the  early  pages  of  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization  in 
England,  and  was  significant  in  the  development  of  the 
methods,  concepts  and  scope  of  statistics.  The  purpose 
of  this  chapter  is  to  survey  the  principles  and  methods 
of  moral  statistics  as  Quetelet  presented  them. 

By  moral  statistics  is  meant  that  portion  of  the  general 
science  dealing  with  such  individual  actions  as  are  com- 
monly classed  as  moral  or  immoral.  The  phenomena 
usually  dealt  with  are  ci  nes,  suicides  and  marriages. 
These  actions  have  the  characteristics  of  occurring  more 
or  less  frequently  in  a  social  group,  of  giving  opportu- 
nity for  the  exercise  of  individual  discretion,  judgment, 
will,  and  of  being  correlated  quite  directly  with  social 
conditions.  Any  similar  acts  would  supply  data  for 
moral  statistics.  The  first  aim  is  to  establish  the  norms 
for  various  kinds  of  moral  actions,  that  is,  the  average 
number  that  occur  under  given  conditions  during  a 
period  of  time.  These  norms  form  the  statistical  regu- 
larities, for  it  is  found  that  in  a  series  of  years  the 
numbers  of  crimes,  suicides  or  marriages  vary  about 
525]  -  83 
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their  average,  showing  a  tendency  for  the  average  num- 
ber to  be  repeated  from  year  to  year.  These  regularities 
are  often  called  statistical  or  sociological  laws.  Moral 
statistics  then  attempts  to  correlate  the  phenomena  under 
investigation  with  certain  physical  and  social  conditions, 
by  showing  variations  in  the  numbers  as  the  conditions 
are  changed.  To  do  these  things  it  follows  certain  well- 
defined  canons  and  methods.  The  following  pages  will 
present  briefly  Quetelet's  work  and  conclusions  in  this 
field,  and  will  consider  the  nature  and  value  of  statistical 
regularities  and  the  principles  of  the  method  followed. 
In  the  "  Recherchcs  staiisliqucs  sttrle  Royamne  de  Pays- 
Bas,"1  Quetelet  makes  his  first  study  in  moral  statistics. 
Aside  from  the  comparisons  of  France  and  the  Low 
Countries  he  studies  the  ratio  of  condemned  to  accused, 
the  distribution  of  crimes  by  the  age  and  sex  of  the  per- 
petrators, and  the  number  of  crimes  against  persons  and 
against  property  committed  by  the  persons  of  each  age 
group.  This  last  matter  is  presented  in  a  table,  there 
being  twelve  age  groups  between  those  under  sixteen  and 
those  over  eighty.  In  this  he  gives  for  the  first  time  a  scale 
of  the  penchant  an  crime  for  the  various  age  groups, 
that  is,  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  persons  and  the 
number  of  crimes  for  each  group.  He  then  compares  the 
numbers  for  three  years  under  various  aspects,  emphasiz- 
ing the  remarkable  uniformity  of  the  numbers  from  one 
year  to  another.2 

•  The  "  Recherches  stir  le  penchant  au  crime  aux  differ- 
ens  dges"*  is  easily  Quetelet's  most  comprehensive  study 
of  crimes.     It  contains  sections  on  the  penchant  au  cri?ne 

xNouv.  mim.,  vol.  v,  pp.  25-38. 

'See  quotation,  chap.  II,  p.  55,  supra. 

9 Nouv.  mbn.,  vol.  vii,  88  pages. 
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in  general,  and  on  the  influence  of  education,  climate, 
seasons,  sex  and  age  on  this  propensity.  The  distinction 
of  crimes  against  persons  and  against  property  is  preserved 
throughout.  At  this  point  we  wish  to  note  only  his 
emphasis  on  the  constancy  of  the  numbers  from  year  to 
year.  He  places  as  much  confidence  in  his  scale  of  pro- 
pensity to  crime  as  in  his  scale  of  stature  or  of  mortal- 
ity.1 After  pointing  out  that  murders  often  follow  quar- 
rels and  other  apparently  fortuitous  encounters,  he  says, 
"Nevertheless  experience  has  proven,  that  not  only  mur- 
ders are  annually  almost  in  the  same  number,  but  even 
the  instruments  which  are  used  to  commit  them  are  em- 
ployed in  the  same  proportions.  .  .  Thus  .  .  .  we  pass, 
etc., ?  as  quoted  in  chapter  II,  p.  55.  And  he  closes  with 
the  famous  sentence,  "  There  is  a  budget  which  we  pay 
with  a  frightful  regularity ;  it  is  that  of  prisons,  chains  and 
the  scaffold. "s 

The  Sur  V  homme  of  1835  added  to  the  preceding  essay 
a  chapter  on  suicides  and  duels  in  the  characteristic  man- 
ner, and  several  brief  articles  of  1835  and  1836  in  the 
Bulletins  de  /'  academic  royale  de  Bruxellcs*  were  de- 
voted partly  to  general  considerations  on  the  freedom  of 
the  will  and  the  regularity  of  certain  social  phenomena. 
So  great  does  he  find  the  constancy  in  the  number  of 
marriages  by  age  groups  that  in  the  essay  of  1847  he  is 
able  to  present  a  scale  of  the  propensity  to  marry,5  and 
similarly  in   the  essay  of  1848  he  calculates  a  scale  for 

xOp.  cit.,  p.  71;  also  English  trans,  of  Sur  V homme,  p.  viii. 

s/ii&-,  p.  79.  ,      *Ibid.t  p.  81. 

4"Sur  les  maladies  des  consents  en  France,"  vol.  ii  (1835),  pp.  277- 
279;  "Sur  la  justice  criminelle  en  Belgique,"  ibid.,  pp.  360-372:  and 
"  De  l'influence  de  l'age  sur  l'alienation  mentale  et  sur  le  penchant  au 
crime,"  vol.  iii  (1836),  pp.  180  and  210. 

6"  Statistique  morale,"  Bulletin  de  la  com.  cent,  de  stal.,  vol.  iii 
(1847),  especially  note  pp.  140  and  141. 
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suicides.'  In  these  later  studies  he  repeatedly  emphasizes 
the  impressive  regularity  in  the  figures  from  year  to  year.3 

It  was  this  emphasis  upon  the  constancy  of  the  social 
"  budgets"  which  brought  upon  Quetelet  the  charge  of 
being  a  fatalist  and  a  materialist.  It  was  this  also  which 
called  forth  the  widest  discussion  and  an  abundant  liter- 
ature on  the  meaning  and  implications  of  the  regularities 
revealed  by  moral  statistics.3  Quetelet's  explanation  of 
this  constancy  is  therefore  not  without  interest.  He  has 
nowhere  given  a  formal  and  thorough  discussion  of  this 
question,  hence  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  together 
some  of  his  most  pertinent  ideas. 

Quetelet  held  quite  consistently  to  the  proposition  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  real  chance  occurrence,  that 
is,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  uncaused  or  unrelated 
event.4  If  events  have  causes,  and  the  same  causes  per- 
sist from  one  period  of  time  to  another,  then  the  same 
events  may  be  expected  to  reoccur.  This  principle 
received  its  first  expression  in  the  Recherches  statistiques 
of  1829  in  the  form,  "The  same  causes  persisting  we 
ought  to  expect  the  same  effects  to  be  reproduced."5 
"  The  laws  presiding  over  the  development  of  man,  and 
modifying  his  actions  are  in  general  the  result  of  his  or- 
ganization, of  his  education  or  knowledge,  means  or 
wealth,  institutions,  local  influences  and  an  endless  variety 

*"Sur  la  statistique  morale,"  Nouv   mint.,  vol.  xxi,  p.  36. 

*  See  particularly  "  Statistique  morale,"  p.  143,  et  seq.,  where  he  speaks 
of  the  number  of  marriages  as  another  "budget  controlled  by  the  cus- 
toms and  the  needs  of  our  social  organization." 

•See  Von  John,  Geschichte  der  Statistik  (Stuttgart,  1884),  pp.  362, 
4t  seq.;  for  a  summary  of  views  of  many  writers  on  this  subject  see 
Block,  Traite  statistique,  pp.  137,  et  seq. 

*  See  chap,  i,  p.  18,  supra. 

5  Page  v,  and  repeated  many  times,  especially  English  trans,  of  Sur 
fhomme,  p.  vii  and  p.  6. 
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of  causes  .  .  .Ml  Quetelet  lays  much  stress  on  the  in- 
fluence of  physical  environment3  and  of  social  conditions 
and  institutions.  Man  not  only  possesses  individuality, 
he  is  also  a  member  of  society.  "  From  this  point  of 
view,  the  regularity  which  we  note  in  the  formation  of 
marriages  ought  to  be  attributed  not  to  the  volition  of 
individuals,  but  to  the  habits  of  this  concrete  being  which 
we  call  a  people,  and  which  we  regard  as  endowed  with 
a  volition  of  its  own  and  with  habits  from  which  it  frees 
itself  with  difficulty."3  "Moral  causes  which  leave  their 
traces  in  social  phenomena  are  then  inherent  in  the  nation 
and  not  in  the  individual. "4  Variations  in  the  marriage 
statistics  of  different  provinces  are  due  "  to  moral  causes 
which  exist  outside  of  the  individual  and  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  each  people.  These  moral  causes  have  not  essen- 
tially a  character  of  fixity,  as  have  causes  in  nature,  but 
they  fluctuate  and  vary  with  time."5 


//  seems  to  me  that  that  which  relates  to  the  human  species, 
considered  en  masse  y  is  of  the  order  of  physical  facts;  the  greater 
the  number  of  individuals  the  more  the  individual  will  is 
effaced  and  leaves  predominating  the  series  of  general  facts 
which  depend  on  the  general  causes,  in  accordance  with  which 

xIbid.y  p.  7;  first  stated  in  "  Recherches  sur  la  loi  de  croissance  de 
V  horn  me,"  Nauv.  v;Stn.,  vol.  vii,  p.  1  of  the  essay. 

*  Du  Systhne  social ',  p.  8. 

■"  Statistique  morale,"  p.  142. 

*" Sur  la statistique  morale,"  Nouv.  mim.t vol. xxi,  p.  6.  In  "Statis- 
tique morale,"  p.  138,  he  says,  "All  occurs  as  if  a  people  had  intended 
to  contract  annually  almost  the  same  number  of  marriages  and  to  divide 
them  in  the  same  proportions  among  the  different  provinces,  between 
city  and  country,  and  between  bachelors,  maidens,  widowers  and 
widows." 

'"Statistique  morale,"  p.  142;  in  Sur  Vhcvime,  %  2,  he  says,  "The 
laws  which  relate  to  the  social  body  are  not  essentially  invariable;  they 
change  with  the  nature  of  the  causes  producing  them." 
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society  exists  and  maintains  itself.  These  are  the  causes  we 
seek  to  ascertain,  and,  when  we  shall  know  them,  we  shall  de- 
termine effects  for  society  as  we  determine  effects  by  causes 
in  the  physical  sciences. ' 

This  last  quotation  contains  the  gist  of  Quetelet's  ex- 
planation. General  social  conditions  influencing  the 
greater  part  of  the  social  group,  result  in  tolerably  con- 
stant social  phenomena,  because,  according  to  the  law  of 
large  numbers,  the  effects  of  general  causes  gradually 
prevail  amidst  the  multitude  of  variations  due  to  minute 
causes. 

Several  consequences  followed,  in  Quetelet's  view,  from 
these  principles.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  general  social 
conditions  act  upon  man  in  such  an  apparently  irresisti- 
ble manner  when  a  social  group  is  observed,  then  society 
as  a  whole  must  be  made  responsible  for  the  moral 
"budgets"  due  to  social  conditions. 

The  crimes  which  are  annually  committed  seem  to  be  a  nec- 
essary result  of  our  social  organization.  .  .  .  Society  prepares 
the  crime  and  the  guilty  is  only  the  instrument  by  which  it  is 
accomplished.  Hence,  it  happens  that  the  unfortunate  person 
who  loses  his  head  upon  the  scaffold,  or  who  ends  his  life  in 
prison,  is  in  some  manner  an  expiatory  victim  for  society.  His 
crime  is  the  result  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self, and  the  severity  of  his  punishment  is  perhaps  another 
result  of  it.2 

A  second  consequence  is  that  the  sphere  of  individual 
freedom  is  very  narrowly  limited.     Quetelet  seems  some- 

1,1  Recherches  sur  le  penchant  au  crime,"  pp.  80-81  of  the  essay;  see 
also  "  Recherches  sur  le  poids  de  1'homrae,"    p.  10. 

tSur  Vhomme,  last  section;  English  trans.,  p.  10S;  see  also  p.  6  of  the 
translation. 
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times  wholly  to  deny  the  existence  of  free  will,  but,  as  a 
rule,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  capricious  element  acting  within 
a  narrow  circle  of  possibilities.1  In  this  view  man's  will 
is  capable  of  producing  the  infinite  variety  found  in  indi- 
vidual action,  but  cannot  upset  the  rules  of  the  social 
organization.  The  individual  becomes  an  accidental 
cause,  and  its  effects  mere  accidentalities ;  hence,  when  a 
social  group  is  viewed,  these  effects  are  neutralized  in 
the  same  manner  that  accidental  errors  are  eliminated  in 
making  a  series  of  measurements. 

Charged  with  being  a  fatalist  Quetelet  answered  by 
asserting  a  positive  conviction  that  man  can  ameliorate 
his  own  condition  by  his  own  efforts.2  We  have  seen 
that  he  believed  the  '''moral  causes  which  leave  their 
traces  in  social  phenomena "  to  be  capable  of  change.3 
Such  changes  are,  in  his  view,  to  be  brought  about 
through  the  action  of  "  moral  forces  "  exercised  by  man 
in  modifying  the  conditions  in  which  he  lives.4  But  these 
"  moral  forces  "  are  perturbative  in  their  manner  of  action 
and  the  changes  they  bring  about  are  very  slow,  like  the 
secular  changes  in  the  solar  system  :  for  this  reason  the 
"  moral  causes  "  which  predominate  in  the  social  system 
cannot  undergo  any  sudden  change.5  This  perturbative 
action  of  man,  according  to  Quetelet,  depends  upon  the 
exercise  of  his  reason  and  increases  with  the  growth  of 

xSur  Vhomme,  Eng.  trans.,  p.  vii;  ibid.,  "Introductory,"  §  2,  p.  6; 
Du  Systhne  social,  pp.  ix,  8,  9,  65,  passim;  "  Statistique  morale,"  p. 
136;  "  Sur  la  statistique  morale,"  pp.  6,  22  and  35,  et  seq. 

s"  Recherches  statistiques  "  (1829),  note,  p.  25;  English  trans,  of  Sur 
Vhomme,  p.  vii. 

3 Supra,  p.  87. 

4  "Recherches  sur  la  loi  de  croissance,"  pp.  1  and  2,  and  "Recher- 
ches sur  le  penchant  au  crime,"  pp.  2  and  80. 

*"  Recherches  sur  le  penchant,  */c,"  p.  80. 
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knowledge.1  The  causes  over  which  man  has  some  con- 
trol are  the  social  institutions;  and  since  the  modifica- 
tion of  effects  must  begin  with  the  modification  of  causes, 
the  betterment  of  results  must  begin  with  a  reform  of 
social  institutions.2  In  order  that  this  reform  may  be 
carried  out  with  wisdom  and  intelligence,  it  should  be 
the  part  of  the  statistician,  thought  Quetelet,  to  make 
known,  so  far  as  possible,  the  social  effects  traceable  to 
special  institutions,  and  the  part  of  the  legislator,  in  the 
light  of  this  knowledge,  to  ameliorate  social  conditions.3 

The  preceding  paragraphs  make  more  or  less  clear 
Quetelet's  explanation  of  statistical  regularities,  his  de- 
liverances on  the  question  of  social  responsibility  for 
crime,  and  his  hope  for  a  positive  progress  as  man  grows 
in  scientific  knowledge.     Is  his  position  satisfactory? 

Attempted  explanation  of  the  regularities  of  moral 
statistics  has  been  the  cause  of  much  fruitless  discussion, 
because  attention  has  been  centered  upon  the  implica- 
tions that  may/or  may  not  be  drawn  with  reference  to 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  We  may  avoid  this 
barren  philosophical  discussion  by  starting  from  a  prin- 
ciple which  makes  it  impossible  and  by  limiting  ourselves 
strictly  to  the  field  of  scientific  inquiry.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  for  any  science  to  take  any  other  attitude 
toward  the  phenomena  with  which  it  deals,  than  that 
they  are  related  in  direct  and  complete  continuity  with 

*"  Recherches  sur  la  loi  de  croissance,"  p.  2. 

2"De  l'influence  de  l'age  sur  Talienation  mentale  et  sur  le  penchant 
au  crime,"  Bull,  de  I'acad.,  1st  Series,  vol.  iii,  p.  185. 

8 Sur  Vhomme,  bk.  iv,  final  section;  Eng.  trans.,  p.  108;  "  Statistique 
morale,"  p.  146;  "  Sur  la  statistique  morale,"  pp.  18-19  and  36;  "  Sur 
la  statistique  criminelle  du  Royaume-Uni.  de  la  Grande-Bretagne. 
Lettre  a  M.  Porter,  a  Londres,  par  M.  A.  Quetelet,"  Bull.  cent,  com^ 
de  sta.,  vol.  iv,  p.  121. 
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preceding  or  contemporaneous  phenomena.  That  is,  the 
causal  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  must  be  found  in 
antecedent  and  coexisting  conditions  where  it  arises, 
without  resort  to  some  extraneous,  unrelated  or  capri- 
cious element.  In  so  far  as  a  phenomenon  is  a  pure  acci- 
dentally it  is  not  material  for  scientific  inquiry.  If  any 
series  or  group  of  phenomena  of  a  pure-chance  sort  were 
subjected  to  investigation,  no  order  or  relation  would  be 
discernible  among  them.  Human  reason  would  be  use- 
less and  powerless  in  their  presence,  and  inference  would 
be  impossible.  If  man's  choices  were  of  this  sort,  psy- 
chology would  be  forever  a  futile  pursuit  and  education 
useless  and  purposeless.  To  illustrate  such  a  condition 
by  the  usual  figure  of  drawing  balls  from  a  bowl,  one 
must  conceive  a  bowl  to  contain  a  multitude  of  balls  of 
an  equal  number  of  shades  of  color.1  The  problem  to 
be  solved  would  be  to  ascertain  from  a  finite  number  of 
draws  the  probable  order  of  future  draws,  or  the  ratio  of 
balls  of  one  shade  to  those  of  other  shades.  Even  the 
largest  conceivable  number  of  draws  would  give  no 
grounds  for  inference.  Under  such  circumstances  we 
must  forever  remain  in  the  dark  with  no  guide  for  our 
conduct  other  than  unreasoning  fear  and  superstition. 
The  reasoned  and  ordered  knowledge  which  science 
seeks  is  possible  only  under  the  assumption  that  the 
efficient  causes  of  events  are  found  in  antecedent  con- 
ditions. 

This  principle  of  efficient  causation  must  then  be  ex- 
tended to  the  sphere  of  human  conduct.  This  is  where 
the  rub  usually  comes.  The  older  view  of  a  self  with  a 
will  extraneous  to  the  motives  to  action  and  with  a  power 

!Jevons,  Principles  of  Science  (London,  1905),  p.  2,  refers  to  Con- 
dorcet's  expression,  "an  infinite  lottery." 
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of  fiat  regardless  of  the  conditions  of  life  has  generally 
been  discarded.  But  many,  like  Quetelet,  who  give- 
great  emphasis  to  the  necessities  which  the  conditions  of 
life  force  upon  us,  still  reserve  a  little  circle  within  which 
this  old-time  self  may  disport  at  pleasure,  and  exercise 
its  will  without  let  or  hindrance.  According  to  the  view 
which  we  present  as  the  only  basis  for  scientific  inquiry, 
even  this  little  circle  and  the  self,  independent  of  char- 
acter, motives  and  conditions,  must  be  given  up.  This 
is  a  completely  and  frankly  deterministic  basis.  It  still 
preserves  that  conception  of  free  will  which  means  ability 
to  act  in  accordance  with  our  own  character  and  motives 
— the  sort  of  freedom  of  which  all  are  conscious.  More- 
over, when  it  is  once  seen  that  scientific  knowledge  is  de- 
pendent on  their  being  an  order  in  man's  world,  and 
that  true  freedom  for  man  is  dependent  upon  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  knowledge  of  that  order,  it  may  be  added  that 
the  deterministic  basis  makes  possible  the  only  freedom 
that  is  worth  while  or  even  possible  for  rational  creatures. 
It  seems  perfectly  sound  then  to  find  the  explanation 
of  statistical  regularities  in  the  persistence  of  causes. 
Were  we  in  imagination  to  reduce  society  to  a  state  akin 
to  the  static  state  of  the  economist,  in  which  the  in- 
ternal and  external  conditions  obtaining  throughout  the 
population  were  exactly  duplicated  from  one  year  to  the 
next,  wre  should  not  be  astonished  at  the  repetition  with 
a  dull  monotony  of  the  whole  gamut  of  social  budgets. 
But  in  actual  dynamic  society,  conditions  change  slowly. 
Certainly  the  physical  environment  does  not  greatly  vary 
from  one  year  to  the  next ;  the  physical  qualities  and  the 
mental  traits  of  the  population,  and  its  distribution  by 
age  groups,  change  little  in  two  succeeding  years;  the 
social  institutions,  the  customs  and  beliefs,  and  knowledge 
likewise  change  little.     Hence  the  approximate  repetition 
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of  the  numbers  of  social  events  from  year  to  year.  There 
will  be,  for  example,  about  the  same  number  of  persons 
in  the  population,  who  by  hereditary  qualities  and  experi- 
ence, are  capable  of  committing  murder  under  certain  in- 
centives. From  one  year  to  another  about  the  same 
number  of  persons  thus  prepared  meet  the  needed  incen- 
tives, and  the  deeds  are  done.  Similarly  with  the  number 
of  suicides,  or  births  or  marriages.  The  explanation  is 
at  bottom  not  different  from  that  of  the  recurrence  of 
approximately  the  same  number  of  deaths  from  year  to 
year. 

How  then  shall  the  fluctuations  in  the  numbers  from 
year  to  year  be  explained?  Quetelet  seemed  to  think 
that  these  fluctuations  were  the  effects  of  man's  free 
will.1  For  this  reason  the  average  of  the  numbers  for 
several  years  shows  the  effect  of  general  causes,  to  the 
exclusion  of  free  will,  even,  as  the  true  ratio  of  the  balls 
in  the  bowl  is  approached  as  the  number  of  draws  is  in- 
creased. This  however  must  be  viewed  as  an  erroneous 
explanation  of  the  fluctuations.  It  seems  to  assume  that 
the  causes  are  perfectly  constant,  but  that  the  number  of 
persons  who  capriciously  willed  to  yield  or  not  to  yield 
to  their  influence  varied.  But  if  the  tolerable  constancy 
of  results  is  explained  by  a  tolerable  persistence  of  causes, 
then  the  fluctuations  must  similarly  be  explained  by 
variations  in  the  causes.  The  number  of  causes  is  ex- 
tremely large,  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  results  are  due 
to  differences  either  in  the  intensities  or  in  the  combi- 

1This  seems  to  have  been  the  view  also  of  Prof.  Richmond  Mayo- 
Smith.  He  says,  "  With  all  the  regularities  there  are  numerous  irregu- 
larities which  leave  room  for  the  freedom  of  the  individual.  And  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  statistics  will  ever  be  so  perfect  an  instrument  of 
investigation  as  to  destroy  these  variations."  Statistics  and  Sociology 
(New  York,  1895),  p.  27. 
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nations  of  the  causes.  Moreover  these  variations  in  the 
causes,  instead  of  being  an  evidence  of  man's  free  will,  are 
for  the  most  part  entirely,  as  yet,  beyond  his  control. 
Biological  variations  in  the  structure  of  brain  and  ner- 
vous system,  some  unknown  element  in  ancestral  hered- 
ity, may  be  partially  responsible  for  fluctuations  in  the 
rate  of  suicide;  or  a  crop  failure  may  account  for  an 
increase  in  crimes  against  property.  The  point  is  simply 
that  we  cannot  assume  a  causal  explanation  with  respect 
to  the  regularities  and  a  fantastic  free-will  explanation 
with  respect  to  the  fluctuations. 

This  holds  true  also  of  the  variations  about  the  mean 
were  the  population  distributed  with  respect  to  some 
moral  trait,  as  tendency  to  crime.1  Such  a  distribution 
would  be  more  or  less  well  represented  by  the  normal 
law  of  error,  the  variations  running  through  all  degrees 
from  abhorrence  of  crime  to  a  keen  delight  in  it.  Such  a 
distribution  would  thus  approximate  the  distribution  of 
chances.  Does  this  not  indicate  that  there  is  some 
purely  chance  or  free-will  element  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  more  or  less  extensive  deviations 
from  the  type  form?  The  deviations  undoubtedly  exist 
but  they  are  not  due  to  some  capricious  element  assumed 
to  exist  in  each  person.  The  deviations  indicate  a  free- 
dom on  the  part  of  each  person  in  the  group  to  act  in 

1We  may  recall  here  a  distinction  made  in  the  preceding  chapter 
between  those  statistical  studies  which  ascertain  the  so-called  social  bud- 
gets, and  those  which  distribute  the  members  of  a  social  group  with 
respect  to  some  trait,  the  distribution  being  assumed  usually  to  be  nor- 
mal. In  the  preceding  paragraph  the  fluctuations  from  year  to  year, 
found  by  the  former  kind  of  studies,  were  considered.  In  this  para- 
graph the  variations  represented  by  the  law  of  error  are  considered. 
Quetelet  suggested  such  a  distribution  as  this  for  mental  and  moral 
traits,  but  did  not  actually  make  any  such  distribution.  See  chap,  iii, 
PP.  75-/6.  supra. 
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agreement  with  his  character  and  motives,  but  even  as 
the  location  of  each  chance  in  a  scale  of  chances  is  de- 
termined by  a  possible  combination  of  causes,  so  the 
location  of  each  person  in  the  scale  of  distribution  is  de- 
termined by  that  combination  of  causes  which  has  de- 
termined his  character  and  motives.  What  that  combi- 
nation is  in  any  particular  case  may  be  inscrutable,  with 
the  result  that  particular  actions  are  as  unpredictable  as 
the  result  of  a  chance  draw.  But  the  word  chance  in 
this  case  differs  from  what  we  have  called  pure  or  abso- 
lute chance,  in  that  it  is  merely  a  blanket  term  for  our 
ignorance  of  and  inability  to  weigh  the  many  minute 
causes  which  determine  the  result.  So  the  variations  of 
the  members  of  a  group  about  their  mean,  and  the  loca- 
tion of  every  member  in  the  scale  of  distribution  are  de- 
termined by  the  inscrutable  and  almost  infinitely  variable 
differences  in  heredity  and  environment.  The  differences 
in  natural  abilities,  in  experience,  training,  education, 
beliefs,  are  sufficient  to  explain,  in  the  scientific  sense, 
the  variations  about  the  mode  or  the  mean. 

Jt  has  often  been  stated  by  writers  on  this  subject  that 
the  statistical  regularities  have  no  compelling  power 
over  the  individual.1  Recall  at  this  point  the  manner  in 
which  the  regularity  is  formed.  It  is  formed  by  count- 
ing the  repetitions  of  a  particular  moral  act  during  equal 
periods  of  time  in  a  population  group.  The  number  of 
suicides  in  the  United  States  in  a  series  of  years  would 
constitute  such  a  regularity.  Now  what  can  be  meant 
by  the  statement  that  the  regularity  exerts  no  com- 
pulsion over  the  individual,  that  the  individual  is  free  but 
the  mass  is  not,  that  the  rule  exists,  but  the  individual 
may   or   may   not   follow  it?     From  the    point  of   view 

*See,  for  example,  Mayo-Smith,  op.  ciL,  p.  27. 
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adopted  in  this  essay  the  only  possible  interpretation  is 
that,  whereas  there  is  a  high  degree  of  probability  that 
the  group  as  a  whole  will  show  about  the  same  number 
of  suicides  during  the  year  following,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  particular  individuals  will  do  the  deeds.  But 
this  is  due  merely  to  our  ignorance  of  the  causes'  oper- 
ating in  particular  cases.  The  regularity  of  moral  sta- 
tistics is  in  this  respect  similar  to  the  figures  of  a 
mortality  table,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out.  The  in- 
ability to  predict  the  death  of  a  given  person  from  the 
data  of  a  mortality  table  is  no  evidence  that  this  person 
willed  not  to  die  at  any  particular  time  we  might  set. 
The  conditions  of  life  and  character  determine  whether 
this  or  that  individual  shall  be  numbered  among  the 
suicides.  Moreover,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
statistical  regularity  is  formed  it  is  evident  that  the  per- 
sons contributing  to  the  so-called  budget  in  any  year 
are  a  small,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  selected  group.  They 
are  found  at  one  extreme  of  the  curve  representing  the 
whole  social  group.  They  show  the  results  of  particular 
combinations  of  causes.  The  persons  represented  by  the 
other  slope  of  the  curve  are  in  no  danger  of  becoming 
suicides ;  their  conditions  of  nature  and  nurture  prevent 
such  a  result.  It  would  seem  then  that  the  statement  that 
the  regularity  of.  the  mass  exerts  no  compelling  power 
over  the  individual  is  at  least  unenlightening.  It  is  only  a 
truism  or  corollary  from  the  method  of  finding  the  regu- 
larity. A  more  accurate  description  is  given  by  the 
statement  that  the  same  causes  which  produce  the  regu- 
larities do,  through  differences  in  their  intensity  or  their 

*By  causes  as  used  throughout  this  essay  is  meant  simply  the  ante- 
cedent conditions  of  an  act,  that  is.  inherited  structure  and  the  im- 
presses of  past  experience. 
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combination,  determine  the  course  of  the  individual ;  but 
that  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  group  is  subject  to 
those  particular  combinations  of  causes,  whose  effects 
appear  in  the  regularities.  If  the  statement  in  question 
should  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  individual  is  not 
subject  to  the  general  conditions  of  the  life  of  the  group 
in  which  he  lives,  then  we  may  invoke  the  whole  body 
of  social  science  to  show  that  it  is  distinctly  not  true. 

It  is  usually  assumed  as  a  corollary  of  the  statement 
considered  in  the  preceding  paragraph  that  the  demon- 
stration of  the  regularities  does  not  disprove  the  doctrine 
of  free  will.  This  is  true  if  by  free  will  is  meant  action  in 
agreement  with  our  character  and  motives,  but  not  true 
if  a  capricious  element  is  meant.  As  already  stated,  if 
we  explain  the  regularities  by  constancy  of  causes,  it  is  at 
least  inconsistent  not  to  explain  the  variations  by  changes 
in  the  causes.  Furthermore,  when  it  is  shown  that  the 
regularity  changes  with  a  change  in  the  conditions,  what 
other  interpretation  is  possible,  than  that  human  action 
is  determined  by  the  conditions  of  human  life? 

Similar  to  the  foregoing  is  the  statement  that  the  doc- 
trine of  free  will  cannot  be  disproven  by  statistics.  With 
equal  facility  it  might  be  said,  the  doctrine  can  be  proved 
or  disproved  only  by  statistics.1  If  by  this  doctrine  is 
meant  an  uncaused  cause,  a  self-originating  something 
without  an  antecedent  but  with  a  consequent,  though 
having  only  a  small  circle  of  activity,  then  it  is  certainly 
true  that  statistics  cannot  demonstrate  its  non-existence. 
For  statistics  deals  only  with  groups,  and  it  will  never  be 
able  to  eliminate  one  cause  of  group  variation  after  an- 

1  Quetelet,  English  translation  of  Sur  Vhomme,  §  2,  says,  in  answer 
to  his  question  "Are  human  actions  regulated  by  fixed  laws,"  "  Exper- 
ience alone  can  with  certainty  solve  a  problem  which  nc  &  priori  rea- 
soning could  determine;"  also  Du  Systhne  social,  p.  65. 
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other,  and  correspondingly  reduce  the  group,  until  the  in- 
dividual is  reached.  The  causes  of  variation  are  practically 
innumerable,  and  to  attempt  to  eliminate  them  one  after 
another  to  see  whether  a  final  capricious  and  unac- 
counted-for element  remains  is  not  only  impossible  but 
would  be  unending  were  it  possible.  If  however  the 
doctrine  means  only  that  we  are  able  to  do  this  or  that 
if  we  wish  to  do  it,  then  it  is  not  at  all  in  conflict  with 
the  explanation  of  statistical  regularities  here  set  forth. 
For  this  would  simply  mean  that  our  character  and  mo- 
tives determine  our  actions — character  and  motives  being 
themselves  products  of  the  past  brought  into  contact 
with  present  stimuli. 

Are  the  statistical  regularities  of  such  a  nature  as  pro- 
perly to  be  called  social  laws  ?  Quetelet  seems  to  have 
thought  that  his  regularities  were  social  laws  comparable 
to  the  laws  of  physics.  He  speaks  frequently  of  the 
social  system  in  such  terms  as  suggest  the  Systeme  du 
monde  of  the  astronomer.  After  defining  the  average 
man  as  analogous  to  the  center  of  gravity  in  bodies,  he 
says,"  If  we  wish  in  some  way  to  establish  the  bases  of  a 
social  mechanics,  it  is  he  whom  we  ought  to  consider, 
without  stopping  to  examine  particular  or  anomalous 
cases."  *  In  the  Recherches  sur  le  penchant  an  cri?ne*  he 
states  that  the  average  man  will  undergo  modification 
in  time.     It  should  then  be  determined 

whether  these  modifications  are  due  to  nature  or  ...  to  cer- 
tain forces,  of  which  man  disposes  according  to  his  free 
will.  .  .  The  science  which  would  have  for  its  object  such  a 
study  would  be  a  true  social  mechanics,  which,  no  doubt,  would 

1  Recherches  sur  la  loi  de  croissance  de  l'homme,"  p.  4. 
'Page  2.     See  also  "Recherches  sur  le  poids  de  l'homme,"  pp.  io, 
11  and  12. 
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present  laws  quite  as  admirable  as  the  mechanics  of  physical 
bodies,  and  would  bring  to  light  principles  of  conservation 
which  might  be  perhaps  only  analogous  to  those  which  we 
already  know. l 

He  often  repeated  the  statement  that  the  results  ob- 
tained by  viewing  a  large  group  of  men  were  of  the  order 
of  physical  facts.2     In  the  Letters3  he  says : 

This  great  body  (the  social  body)  subsists  by  virtue  of  con- 
servative principles,  as  does  everything  which  has  proceeded 

from    the    hands    of   the    Almighty When  we    think 

we  have  reached  the  highest  point  of  the  scale  we  find 
laws  as  fixed  as  those  which  govern  the  heavenly  bodies :  we 
turn  to  the  phenomena  of  physics,  where  the  free  will  of  man 
is  entirely  effaced,  so  that  the  work  of  the  Creator  may  pre- 
dominate without  hindrance.  The  collection  of  these  laws, 
which  exist  independently  of  time  and  of  the  caprices  of  man, 
form  a  separate  science,  which  I  have  considered  myself  en- 
titled to  name  social  physics. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration,  or  an 
inaccuracy  to  speak  of  the  regularity  itself  as  a  statistical 
or  social  law.  The  average  number  of  suicides  in  Bel- 
gium, for  example,  merely  acquaints  us  with  a  social  fact. 
Such  a  fact  is  itself  variable  and  has  only  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  probability  of  being  repeated  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  Such  a  fact  however  becomes  the  basis  of 
more  or  less  inclusive  social  laws  when  relations  of  co- 
existence and  sequence  are  established  between  it  and 
the  conditions  in  which  it  arises.  The  establishment  of 
such  relations  will  of  course  pass  through  all  the  stages 

^age  2.    See  also  "  Recherches  sur  le  poids  de  Thomme,"  pp.  10, 
ii  and  12. 
"See  supra,  p.  87.  'Page  178. 
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from  hypothetical  generalization  to  more  or  less  exact 
quantitative  statement.  Changes  in  the  fact  thus  be- 
come clearly  and  even  quantitatively  correlated  with 
changes  in  its  conditions.  But  while  both  the  statistical 
fact  and  the  social  laws  found  through  its  correlations 
have  considerable  scientific  value,  when  tested  by  their 
usefulness  in  prevision,  such  value  is  not  so  great  as  that 
of  many  of  the  laws  of  astronomy  and  physics.  In  the 
case  of  these  latter,  inferences  have  a  degree  of  assurance 
only  slightly  removed  from  certainty,  owing  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  induction,  the  permanency  and  simplicity 
of  conditions  and  the  facility  with  which  effects  attribu- 
table to  a  certain  condition  or  to  certain  conditions  may 
be  isolated.  But  in  the  statistical  study  of  social  phe- 
nomena the  complexity  and  variability  of  conditions  and 
the  very  great  difficulty  of  isolating  the  effects  of  par- 
ticular causes  give  to  inferences  from  established  causal 
relations  to  future  events  more  or  less  uncertainty.  Not 
only  do  we  not  know  with  exactness  the  influence  to  be 
attached  to  each  one  of  the  conditions  essential  to  the 
production  of  a  social  event  but  we  do  not  know  the 
proportions  which  will  persist  among  the  conditions 
themselves.  Thus  it  may  be  shown  that  the  marriage 
rate  in  England  tends  to  vary  directly  with  the  amount 
of  foreign  trade  per  capita  of  the  population, T  but  a 
quantitative  statement  of  the  degree  of  change  in  the 
former  following  a  specified  change  in  the  latter  can  be 
made  only  with  a  considerable  margin  of  error.  This  is 
because  the  influence  of  the  amount  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports (or  any  other  index  of  industrial  activity)  on  the 
marriage  rate  cannot  be  sufficiently  isolated  from  other 

*A.  L.  Bowley,  Elements  of  Statistics  (2d  ed.,  London,  1902),  pp. 
174,  et  seg. 
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influences,  such  as  age  grouping  of  the  population, 
standards  of  living  and  social  customs.  It  is  also  due  to 
the  fact  that  all  the  conditions  determining  the  marriage 
rate,  and  consequently  the  marriage  rate  itself,  change 
more  or  less  rapidly  from  decade  to  decade. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  therefore  that  social  laws 
derived  from  the  study  of  the  regularities  of  moral  sta- 
tistics will  ever  become  sufficiently  general  to  be  ''inde- 
pendent of  time  and  the  caprices  of  man,"  as  Quetelet 
expected.  Even  the  law  of  mortality  changes  slowly 
with  succeeding  generations.  But  concrete  social  phe- 
nomena change  from  place  to  place  and  time  to  time 
and  may  come  quickly  into  vogue  and  as  quickly  disap- 
pear. Not  only  are  there  variations  about  the  average 
result  for  a  series  of  years  but  the  type  itself  changes 
with  its  conditions.  Quetelet's  hope  of  arriving  at 
statistical  laws  independent  of  time  and  place  was  based 
apparently  on  his  assumption  of  constant  causes.  He 
always  spoke  of  the  average  as  resulting  from  such 
causes  and  hence  free  from  the  effects  of  variable  and 
accidental  causes.  But  yet  he  believed  man  capable  of 
bringing  about  secular  changes  in  the  social  budgets.1 
Quetelet  however  did  not  reconcile  these  conflicting 
notions,2  nor  did  he  anywhere  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  a  constant  cause.  Were  the  types  of  social  phe- 
nomena the  results  of  really  constant  causes,  then  their 
true  values  could  be  indefinitely  approached  by  more  and 
more  observations.  But  the  average  keeps  shifting  in 
obedience  to  the  changing  conditions  of  dynamic  social 
life.     The  illustration  of   drawing  balls  from  a  bowl  in 

*See  pp.  &7  and  89,  supra. 

3  For  the  same  conflict  with  reference  to  the  Average  Man,  see  chap. 
iii,  p.  78,  ct  seq.,  supra. 
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which  arc  an  infinite  number  of  white  and  black  balls  in 
a  fixed  or  determined  ratio,  which  may  be  forever  ap- 
proached, is  not  true  to  the  conditions  in  society.  The 
ratio  must  be  represented  as  changing  slowly.  While 
therefore  holding  to  the  mechanical  nature  of  social 
causation,  which  was  fundamental  in  Quetelet's  view,  the 
problem  of  discovering  or  verifying  social  laws  by  a 
statistical  process  must  be  made  immensely  more  difficult 
than  he  ordinarily  represented  it  to  be.  For  the  want 
of  the  concept  of  evolutionary  change  Quetelet's  social 
physics  did  in  fact  provide  only  for  a  "social  statics." 
To  this  must  be  added  the  more  difficult  sphere  of 
"social  dynamics."  Not  only  must  the  statistical  regu- 
larity be  correlated  with  certain  dominant  social  condi- 
tions, but  the  order  of  changes  in  the  regularities  them- 
selves as  correlated  with  developing  social  life  must  be 
discovered  and  epitomized  in  the  form  of  scientific  law. 

The  preceding  paragraph  makes  it  unnecessary  to  em- 
phasize a  point  made  much  of  in  Venn's  Logic  of  Cha7icex 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  type  in  moral  statistics  is  con- 
stantly changing,  not  only  can  it  not  be  indefinitely  ap- 
proached by  long-continued  observation,  but  it  may  be 
even  missed  altogether  if  statistics  are  collected  through 
so  long  a  time  that  the  results  arise  under  different  sets 
of  circumstances. 

It  remains  in  this  chapter  to  state  certain  basic  prin- 
ciples of  procedure  followed  by  Quetelet  in  the  study  of 
the  moral  actions  of  men.  In  estimating  the  physical 
qualities  of  men;  some,  as  height  and  weight,  may  be 
measured  directly,  while  others,  as  strength,  can  be  ap- 
preciated only  by  their  effects.  It  is  not  absurd  to  say 
that  one  man  is  twice  as  strong  as  another  with  respect 

Second  edition  (London,  1876),  pp.  15,  16  and  83  to  89. 
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to  pressure  of  the  hands,  if  this  pressure  applied  to  an 
obstacle  produces  effects  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one,  con- 
ditions being  the  same  for  the  two  men.1  Similarly  in 
the  appreciation  of  man's  moral  and  intellectual  traits  it 
is  necessary  to  admit  as  fundamental  that  "causes  are 
proportio?ial  to  the  effects  produced  by  them"*  Thus, 
from  a  study  of  actions,  literary  products,  or  other  effects 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  a  particular 
mental  or  moral  trait,  there  is  sought  a  knowledge  of  the 
trait  itself.  This  principle  was  probably  derived  by 
Quetelet  from  the  principle  of  probabilities  that  the  ratio 
of  white  to  black  balls  in  an  urn  is  that  shown  by 
many  drawings.  Quetelet  applied  it  in  the  measure- 
ment of  certain  mental  and  moral  "traits  at  different  ages, 
in  the  same  way  in  which  it  would  be  used  by  the  psy- 
chologist in  the  study  of  mental  traits  and  abilities. 
This  principle  is  however  precisely  the  same  as  that  which 
must  be  used  by  the  sociologist  in  the  inductive  study 
of  "types  of  mind"  and  "types  of  character "  of  a  pop- 
ulation.3 

The  second  principle  posited  by  Quetelet  is  one  that 
is  essential  to  all  statistical  inquiry,  namely,  that  reliable 
results  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  study  of  many  rather 
than  few  individuals.  It  is  the  group  rather  than  the  in- 
dividual upon  which  attention  must  be  centered.  It  is 
only  thus  that  any  order  or  generality  can  be  ascertained 
amidst  the  apparently  chaotic  diversity  that  is  so  be- 
wildering when  the  members  of  a  social  group  are  viewed 
singly.  Here  again  we  meet  with  a  principle  derived 
from  the  study  of  probabilities,  namely,  "  that  many  in- 

l"  Recherches  sur  le  penchant  au  crime,"  p.  6. 
tIbid.t  p.  7.  M  Sur  la  statistique  morale,"  p.  7. 
*  Giddings,  Inductive  Sociology  (New  York,  1901),  chap.  ii. 
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dependent  disturbing  causes  of  small  individual  effect 
neutralize  one  another  in  the  mass."1  To  these  two 
general  principles  might  be  added  -many  particular  ones 
derived  from  Quetelet's  discussion  of  the  necessity  of 
comparability  of  data,  of  the  extent  to  which  small  diver- 
sities in  the  data  may  be  neglected  when  the  numbers 
are  large,  and  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  records  of 
moral  actions."  2 

It  is  possible  to  make  a  number  of  criticisms  of  Quet- 
elet's results,  both  in  the  study  of  the  development  of 
dramatic  talent  and  in  the  study  of  the  penchant  an 
crime  by  ages.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  inclined  to 
make  an  exaggerated  use  of  the  second  principle  noted 
above.  He  relied  too  much  on  mere  multiplication  of 
.  instances  to  overcome  divergences  in  the  instances 
themselves.3  But  such  criticisms  by  no  means  affect  the 
validity  of  the  general  principles  of  his  procedure.  A 
scale  of  penchant  ate  criine  derived  from  the  mere  num- 
ber of  crimes  by  age  groups,  without  regard  either  to  the 
differences  in  the  gravity  of  the  crimes  or  to  the  varying 
proportions  in  which  different  kinds  of  crime  are  de- 
tected,4 would  not  be  thoroughly  accurate.  But  this 
means  only  that  attention  must  be  given  to  these  causes 
of  error.     To  study  man's  nature  from  the  manifestations 

1Bowley,  op.  cit.,  p.  263. 

'See  "  Recherches  sur  la  Roy.  dePays-Bas,"  pp.  20-30;  "  Recherches 
,  sur  le  penchant  au  crime,"  pp.  10  and  17,  et  seq.;  Bull,   de  Vacad., 

vol.  ii,  note  p.  370;  Letters,  p.  219,  et  seq.y  and  especially  the  first 
pages  of  "Sur  la  statistique  morale." 

8  That  he  was  not  unaware  of  the  error  here  involved  is  shown  by  his 
statements  in  Sur  Vhomme,  bk.  iii,  chap,  i,  §  3,  fourth  paragraph. 

4  A  larger  proportion  of  crimes  of  violence  are  detected  and  brought 
to  justice  than  of  petty  thefts.  Since  therefore  crimes  of  violence,  by 
Quetelet's  tables,  are  more  numerous  at  ages  21-25  and  26-30  than  at 
others,  the  scale  based  on  numbers  only  is  unduly  large  for  these  groups. 
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of  that  nature,  to  study  social  conditions  by  means  of 
their  products,  and  to  study  groups  rather  than  indi- 
viduals in  order  to  neutralize  individual  peculiarities  are 
not  only  valid  but  absolutely  indispensable  in  statistical 
research. 

It  is  thus  in  Quetelet's  studies  of  the  moral  actions  of 
men  that  is  to  be  found  the  basis  of  the  quantitative 
study  of  social  life.  The  Berlin  Academy  of  Science  and 
Naum  Reichesberg  doubtless  exceeded  strict  accuracy  in 
hailing  Quetelet  as  "the  founder  of  a  new  science," 
"social  physics,"  or  "  sociology."  x  Sciences  pass  through 
various  stages  before  they  become  quantitative.  As  the 
true  pioneer  in  the  field  of  moral  statistics,  however,  he 
formulated  and  applied  with  impressive  effectiveness  the 
method  of  research  which  is  especially  appropriate  in 
sociology  and  economics.  It  does  not  seem  at  all  impos- 
sible that  the  social  sciences  may  one  day  approximate 
the  exactness  of  the  physical  sciences.  Quetelet  would 
then  appear  as  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  early 
workers  in  the  field  of  exact  social  science,  and  as  the 
first  formulator  of  the  quantitative  method  in  the  study 
of  social  phenomena.  The  demonstration  of  those  regu- 
larities in  human  actions  which  evidence  the  presence  of 
law,  and  the  formulation  of  the  method  for  their  dis- 
covery were  immense  contributions  to  man's  knowledge 
of  and  power  over  his  world.  Though  Comte  used  both 
the  words  social  physics  and  sociology,  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  formulating  a  method  of  investigation.  This 
was  done  by  his  scorned2  contemporary,  Quetelet. 

1See  chap,  i,  p.  33,  supra. 

'Auguste  Comte,  Cours  de  philosophic  positive,  (4th  ed.,  Paris,  1877), 
vol.  iv,  p.  15,  note. 
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In  the  preceding  chapter  it  was  stated  that  Quetelet's 
main  contributions  to  social  science  were  his  demonstra- 
tions of  and  insistence  upon  the  regularity  and  order  in 
social  phenomena  and  his  formulation  of  a  method  for 
discovering  this  order.  The  exaltation  of  statistics  into 
an  exact  instrument  of  observation  was  more  uniquely 
his  service  than  his  contention  that  there  are  laws  of 
human  action  and  social  life.  The  latter  was  by  no 
means  a  new  doctrine — even  the  inductive  study  of  sta- 
tistical regularities  had  been  more  or  less  steadily  carried 
on  since  the  days  of  Graunt's  Observations.  But  no  one 
before  Quetelet  saw  so  clearly  as  he  that  the  basis  of  the 
method  of  observation  in  the  biological  and  social  sciences 
must  be  founded  on  a  general  characteristic  of  social 
phenomena  themselves,  namely,  their  variability  about 
type  forms.  I  This  variability  is  in  fact  a  very  general 
characteristic  of  all  observations  in  which  counting  or 
measuring  is  resorted  to.  Whether  in  estimating  the 
height  of  an  animate  or  inanimate  object  from  many 
measurements,  or  the  average  height  of  a  group  of  like 
things,  as  a  group  of  men,  whether  we  seek  the  reaction 
time  of  a  single  individual  or  of  a  group  of  individuals 
there  is  found  a  variation  of  the  results  about  the  average 
or  type.  Quetelet's  conception  of  the  average  man  was 
based  on  the  doctrine  that  in  all  that  relates  to  social 
groups  there  will  be  found  this  variability  about  the 
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group  average.  His  statistical  method  therefore  became 
a  search  for  averages,  for  the  limits  of  variation  and  for 
the  manner  in  which  this  variation,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, would  occur.  It  was  his  general  supposition 
that  the  distribution  about  the  mean  would  agree  with 
the  distribution  of  probabilities  shown  by  the  probability 
curve.  The  first  step  in  the  presentation  of  his  method 
will  therefore  be  an  exposition  of  the  derivation  of  his 
probability  scale,  and  its  use  in  the  study  of  averages 
and  deviations.  Then  we  shall  pass  to  Quetelet's  classi- 
fication of  causes  and  his  methods  of  locating  them. 

On  its  theoretical  side  Quetelet's  statistical  method 
was  the  outgrowth  of  an  application  of  certain  principles 
of  the  theory  of  probabilities  to  his  researches.  Such 
application  is  shown  in  a  general  way  throughout  his 
earlier  works  in  his  insistence  upon  the  study  of  groups, 
or  the  employment  of  large  numbers  of  observations,  in 
order  to  allow  the  effects  of  accidental  causes  to  neutralize 
themselves;  in  his  statement  that  "the  precision  of  results 
increases  as  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  observa- 
tions ; "  *  and  in  his  suggestion  of  the  use  of  the  probable 
error  in  determining  the  value  of  data.2  But  his  ideas 
were  not  given  systematic  treatment  previous  to  the 
essay  Sur  V  appreciatio?i  des  documents  statistiques,  et  en 
particulier  sur  V appreciation  des  moyennes? 

In  the  first  part 4  of  this  essay  he  classifies  causes  as 
constant,  variable  and  accidental,  and  shows  by  examples 
how  to  detect  their  presence  and  how  to  eliminate  the 


1  Sur  V homme \  bk.  iv,  chap,  ii;  English  translation,  p.  105. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  103. 

5 Bulletin  de  la  commission  centrale  de  statistique,  vol.  ii  (1845),  pp. 
205-286. 

4 "  Premiere  partie.  Appreciation  generale  des  causes  et  de  leurs  ten- 
dances." 
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effects  of  periodically  variable  and  of  accidental  causes.1 
In  the  second  part2  he  sets  for  himself  the  problem  of 
determining  "the  degree  of  energy  and  the  mode  of 
action  "  of  these  causes.  As  introductory  to  this  he  in- 
quires into  the  probability  of  results  under  various  sup- 
positions. In  the  first  place,3  he  supposes  the  number 
of  chances  to  be  known,  and  to  be  rigorously  equal  to 
each  other.  The  probability  of  the  desired  result  is  then 
expressed  by  a  fraction  having  as  its  numerator  the  num- 
ber of  chances  favorable  to  the  event,  and  as  its  denom- 
inator the  total  number  of  chances.  Thus,  in  drawing  a 
ball  from  an  urn  containing  three  white  and  one  black- 
balls, the  probability  of  drawing  a  white  ball  is  f.  The 
probability  of  drawing  a  black  ball  is  i,  and  the  sum  of 
these  two  probabilities  is  unity,  the  symbol  of  certainty. 
If  the  urn  contain  an  infinite  number  of  white  and  black- 
balls in  equal  numbers,  the  probability  of  drawing  a 
white  ball  is  i/  In  a  few  draws  the  ratio  of  the  white  to 
the  black  balls  drawn  may  vary  considerably  from  their 
ratio  in  the  urn,  that  is,  may  be  now  too  large  and  now 
too  small,  owing  to  the  action  of  many  accidental  causes ; 
but  in  a  large  number  of  trials  there  will  be  drawn 
almost  as  many  white  as  black  balls.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  true  ratio  of  the  balls  in  the  urn  acts  as  a 
constant  cause,  giving  to  balls  of  each  color  the  definite 
probability  of  one-half. 

Quetelet  supposes,  secondly,  that  the  number  of 
chances  is  unknown.4  In  this  case  one  knows  neither 
the  colors  of  the  balls  in  the  urn  nor  the  ratio  of  balls 

1  See  infra,  p.  129,  et  seq. 

*  "Deuxieme   partie.     Appreciation  mathematique  des  causes   et  de 
leurs  tendances." 
lIbid.,  §  ii;  Letters,  p.  7,  et  seq.  *I6id.,  §  Hi. 
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of  one  color  to  those  of  another.  But  by  repeated  draw- 
ings one  can  determine  both  of  these  unknown  facts. 
The  precision  of  the  ratios  thus  found,  or  their  approxi- 
mation to  the  true  ratios,  "  increases  proportionally  to 
the  square  root  of  the  number  of  trials."1  "But  the 
urn  we  interrogate  is  nature/'2  Thus,  if  one  asks  what 
is  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  births,  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  together  the  results  for  a  series  of  years.  The 
number  of  male  births  for  every  one  thousand  female 
births  is  found  to  vary  in  Belgium,  1834  to  1842  in- 
clusive, from  1055  to  1076,  with  an  average  of  1065  to 
1000.  This  ratio  in  nature  is  comparable  to  the  fixed 
ratio  of  white  to  black  balls  in  the  urn ;  and  in  either 
case  the  true  ratio  is  approached  more  and  more  closely 
as  the  data  increase. 

In  the  third  place  Quetelet  inquires  into  the  law  of 
possibility  when  the  number  of  chances  is  limited  ;  that 
is,  when  the  number  of  chances  is  small,  how  are  they 
distributed?  If  the  balls  are  drawn  one  at  a  time  from 
an  urn  containing  an  equal  number  of  white  and  black 
balls,  it  is  clear  that  there  are  two  equal  chances,  either 
a  white  or  a  black  ball  may  be  drawn.  The  two  chances 
are  divided  equally  between  the  two  possible  results  or 
in  the  ratio  of  1:1.  If  we  wish  to  speak  in  terms  of 
probabilities,  instead  of  chances,  we  may  say  that  either 
result  has  a  probability  of  i.  The  sum  of  the  probabilities 
of  drawing  a  white  and  of  drawing  a  black  ball  is  there- 
fore i  -f  i,  or  unity. 

Suppose  next  that  from  a  long  record  of  draws  made 
one  at  a  time,  we  unite  the  first  and  second,  the  third 
and  fourth,  the  fifth  and  sixth,  and  so  on,  and  that  we 
represent  white  by  a  and  black  by  b.     The   first  one  of 

lIbid.i  p.  230.  "See  also  Letters,  p.  10. 
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the  two  balls  drawn  may  be  equally  either  a  or  b,  and 
likewise  the  second  may  be  equally  a  or  b.  If  the  first 
be  a,  the  result  of  adding  the  second  may  be  either  aa 
or  ab,  and  if  the  first  be  b,  the  result  of  adding  the 
second  may  be  either  ba  or  bb.  All  four  of  these  results, 
aa,  ab,  ba  and  bb  are  equally  probable.  Since  however 
ab  and  ba  are  alike  in  composition,  each  being  composed 
of  one  white  and  one  black  ball,  there  are  in  reality  only 
three  possible  combinations,  namely  two  white,  one 
white  and  one  black  and  two  black,  or  aa,  ab  or  ba,  and 
bb.  Among  these  three  combinations  the  four  chances 
are  distributed  in  the  order  i,  2,  1,  or  in  the  order  of 
the  coefficients  in  the  expansion  of  {a  +  b)*  or  a'~  + 
2ab~\-b2.  If  now  we  inquire  as  to  the  probability  of 
each  of  the  combinations,  we  note  that  aa  has  one  out 
of  the  four  equal  chances,  ab  (or  ba)  two  out  of  the  four 
and  bb,  one  out  of  the  four;  therefore  their  respective 
probabilities  are  -},  f,  \, x  the  sum  of  which  again  gives 
unity.  The  probabilities  may  be  obtained  directly  by 
expanding  (i  +  i)2. 

At  the  risk  of  tediousness  the  demonstration  may  be 
carried  one  step  further,  by  supposing  the  draws  to  be 
taken  in  groups  of  three  at  a  time.  To  each  of  the  four 
equally  likely  results  obtained  by  taking  them  two  at  a 
time  will  thus  be  added  a  or  b.  There  is  thus  obtained 
eight  equally  probable  combinations,  namely  aaa,  aab, 
aba,  abb,  baa,  bab,  bba  and  bbb. 2     Out   of  these  eight, 

*In  the  article  "  Sur  l'appreciation,  etc.,"  Quetelet  does  not  touch 
upon  the  probability  of  a  compound  event.  But  in  the  Letters  ("  Let- 
ter vi")  he  shows  that  the  probability  of  a  compound  event  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  probabilities  of  the  simple  events  composing  it.  Thus 
in  the  case  just  noted,  the  probability  of  drawing  a  or  b  is  y2)  hence 
the  probability  of  drawing  aa,  ab,  ba  or  bb  is  }4  X  }4  or  %. 

'From  the  preceding  note  it  is  clear  that  the  probability  of  any  one 
of  these  eight  combinations  is  (#)3. 
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only  one  contains  all  white  or  all  black,  while  three  con- 
tain two  white  and  one  black,  and  three  contain  two 
black  and  one  white.  There  are  thus  four  different  com- 
binations, aaay  aab,  abb  and  bbb,  and  the  eight  chances 
are  distributed  among  them  in  the  order  i,  3,  3,  1,  or  in 
the  order  of  the  coefficients  in  the  expansion  of  the 
binomial  {a  +  b)* .  The  probabilities  of  the  four  com- 
binations are  evidently  i,  f,  f  and  i,  or  the  results  ob- 
tained by  expanding  (}  -f  i)3,  the  sum  of  the  probabili- 
ties being  here,  as  always,  equal  to  unity.  If  taken  four 
at  a  time,  there  are  five  different  combinations,  among 
which  are  distributed  sixteen  equal  chances  in  the  order 
1,  4,  6,  4,  1  or  the  coefficients  of  (a  +  b)*.  Moreover 
the  probabilities  of  the  five  combinations  are  yV,  y\,  A, 
tV  and  tV  respectively,  or  the  results  given  by  (i+  i)4. 
From  these  examples  it  appears  that  the  distribution 
of  the  chances  of  the  various  combinations  follows  the 
order  of  the  coefficients  in  the  successive  powers  of  the 
binomial  expansion,  or  the  series  given  by  the  successive 
lines  of  the  arithmetic  triangle.1  There  is  in  every  case 
a  perfectly  symmetrical  distribution  of  chances  on  either 
side  of  the  most  probable  combinations.  It  must  not 
however  be  supposed  that  the  various  combinations  will, 
in  actual  experiment,  be  drawn  in  the  proportions  indi- 
cated by  theory.  Many  accidental  causes  lead  to  fluctu- 
ations of  the  experienced  distributions  about  the  theo- 
retical distribution ;  but  in  the  long  run  these  fluctuations 
are  neutralized  so  that  by  a  sufficient  number  of  draws 
the  actual  distribution  of  the  frequencies  of  the  combina- 
tions can  be  made  to  approach  indefinitely  the  theoretical 
distribution.2 

1Quetelet  presents  this  triangle  {ibid.,  p.  235,  and  Letters,  p.  60)  up 
to  the  13th  line.  See  Jevons,  Principles  of  Science  (London,  1905), 
p.  182,  et  seg. 

^Letters,  pp.  35-36. 
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Quetelct  next  tests  this  agreement  between  theory  and 
experience  by  making  4096  draws,  one  ball  at  a  time, 
from  an  urn  containing  forty  white  and  forty  black  balls.1. 
Each  draw  is  registered  and  the  ball  returned  to  the  urn. 
The  results  are  then  studied  to  determine  the  proportion 
of  black  balls  in  all  the  possible  combinations,  when  the  j 
draws  are  grouped  two  at  a  time,  three  at  a  time  and  so  j 
on  up  to  twelve  at  a  time.  He  also  tests  with  satis- 
factory results  the  validity  of  the  principle  that  the  pre- 
cision of  results  increases  as  the  square  root  of  the  num- 
ber of  draws. 

In  the  fourth  place  Quetelet  inquires  into  the  laws  of 
possibility  for  the  scale  of  the  distribution  of  chances) 
when  the  number  of  chances  is  unlimited?     He  states  that 

when  we  interrogate  nature,  the  number  of  chances  is  gen- 
erally presented  to  us  as  unlimited,  that  is  to  say,  one  must 
conceive  that  each  group  which  is  drawn  from  the  urn  may  be 
composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  balls,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  number  of  groups  may  be  likewise  unlimited,  and 
may  present  white  and  black  balls  in  every  imaginable  com- 
bination. 

But  since  the  number  of  trials  with  which  one  deals  in 
experience  is  always  relatively  limited,  and  since  one  can 
neither  actually  conceive  nor  calculate  an  infinite  series, 
Quetelet  believes  all  practical  purposes  will  be  served  by 
the  probabilities  of  the  1000  combinations  that  are  pos- 
sible when  999  balls  are  drawn  at  once  from  a  bowl  con- 
taining a  multitude  of  white  and  black  balls  in  equal 
numbers.  The  total  number  of  chances  in  this  case  is 
represented  by  a  number  composed  of  more  than  three 

*"Sur  1' appreciation,  etc.,'1  2nd  part,  §§  vi  and  vii. 
Ibid,,  §  viii. 
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hundred  figures.  Since  in  all  these  chances  there  is  only 
one  of  drawing  all  999  balls  of  one  color,  such  a  result 
may  be  viewed  as  impossible.  All  the  combinations 
having  more  than  549  balls  or  fewer  than  450  balls  of 
one  color,  whether  white  or  black,  have  all  together 
little  more  than  one  chance  in  one  thousand,  while  all 
those  combinations  having  more  than  579  balls  or  fewer 
than  420  balls  of  one  kind,  have  scarcely  one  chance  in 
ten  million.  Hence  it  is  useless  to  consider  the  proba- 
bilities of  combinations  beyond  these  latter  limits. 

Quetelet  then  presents  a  table  (see  Tabic  A  on  the  next 
page)  showing  the  probabilities  of  drawing  each  of  the 
combinations  from  the  most  probable  one  of  499  white 
and  500  black  to  the  scarcely  probable  one  of  420  white 
and  579  black.1  Each  of  these  eighty  groups  is  paralleled 
by  an  equally  probable  one  in  which  the  colors  are  inter- 
changed. Alongside  of  the  scale  showing  the  probability 
of  each  combination  is  a  table  (Table  B)  which  gives  the 
"scale  of  precision,"  or  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  be- 
ginning with  the  most  probable  group,  and  a  table  (Table 
C)  giving  the  relative  probability  of  drawing  each  group. 
Each  combination  is  ranked,  the  most  probable  com- 
bination being  rank  one.  The  first  twenty-two  ranks  of 
this  scale  are  presented  herewith.3 

1 "  Sur  l'appreciation,  etc.*'  pp.  244-245. 

*  For  the  complete  table  see  Letters  pp.  256-258;  Bowley,  oJ>.  czt.,  p. 
273  gives    Table  B  and  Table  C  for  the  eighty  ranks. 
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In  deducing  this  scale  Quetelet  first  found  Table  C.x 
As  already  shown  the  number  of  chances  of  any  com- 
bination is  given  by  its  coefficient  in  the  binomial  expan- 
sion. If  one  represents  the  probability  of  the  most  fre- 
quent combinations  by  unity,  the  relative  probabilities  of 
other  combinations  with  respect  to  unity  may  be  readily 


Ibid.,  "  Addition,"  p.  274,  et  seq.;  Letters,  "Notes,"  p.  259,  et  seq. 
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found.     Now  the  coefficient  of  the  general   term  in  the 
development  of  the  binomial  is 

m  jm—i)  (m—2)   .  .  .  (m — n-\-i) 
i.  2.  3  ...  n 

and  the  term  immediately  following  is 

m  (m—i)  (m—2)  .  .  .  (m — ;/-f  i)  (m—n) 
l.  2.  3.  .  .  n  (n-\-i) 

These    coefficients  show  the  respective  chances  of   two 
succeeding:  combinations.     Their  ratio   is  as    I  : 


n-\-\. 

If  therefore  the  probability  of  the  most  frequent  com- 
bination  is   represented   by  unity,  the  probability  of  the 

,.  ■  '  ..  .  .  .  IP — n 

immediately     succeeding    combination    becomes    — ; — 

Moreover  the  coefficient  of  any  term  being  known,  the 

coefficient   of    the    succeeding    term    may   be    found    by 

m—n 
multiplying    the    known   value    by    — -j_ —     It  must  be 

noted  that  n  is  always  one  less  than  the  number  of  the 
known  term.  In  drawing  999  balls  at  a  time  the  most 
probable  combination  is  499  of  one  color  and  500  of  the 
other.  This  term  in  the  series  would  be  either  the  500th 
or  the  501st;  as  however  Quetelet  works  with  the  second 
half  of  the  symmetrical  series,  he  begins  with  the  501st 
term.  Representing  its  probability  by  unity,  the  prob- 
ability of  the  succeeding  combination,  that  is,  498  white 

999 — 500        499 
and  501  black,  becomes     M . or  —  —      This  reduces 

to  .996008.  This  is  also  the  relative  probability  of  draw- 
ing 498  black  and  501  white.     The  probability  of  draw- 

499 


m£  497  °f  one  color  and  502  of  the  other  becomes 


501 
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,  .  m — n  499  49<3        t-, 

multiplied    by      j—  or  -t    -   X  -— -       By  this  process 
W"ri  50*  5°2- 

were  found  the  successive  values  of  Table  C. 

Table  A  is  next  deduced.  Designating  by  a,  a\  a" , 
etc.,  the  successive  values  of  Table  C,  and  their  sum  by 
za,    Quetelet    states   that    the   absolute    probabilities    of 

Table  A  result  from  the  divisions  indicated  by  — ,    — , 
„  la     la 

a 

— ,  etc.x  Quetelet's  description  of  his  procedure  is  not 

quite  accurate  at  this  point.     The  values  of  Table  A  are 

in  fact  found  by  the  following  divisions:  — — ,    ,     — , 

2za     21a     21a 

etc.  The  result  of  dividing  each  of  the  relative  proba- 
bilities given  in  Table  C  by  their  sum  is  that  the  sum  of 
the  quotients  thus  obtained  is  equal  to  unity.  This 
would  mean  that  the  sum  of  the  absolute  probabilities 
of  one-half  of  the  combinations  should  be  considered 
equal  to  unity.  But  since  the  symbol  of  certainty  is 
unity,  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of  one-half  of  the 
combinations  must  equal  .50,  as  Table  B  indicates. 
Hence  the  individual  relative  probabilities  must  be 
divided  by  twice  their  sum  in  order  to  get  the  absolute 
probabilities. 

From  Table  A  is  found  Table  B  by  adding  the  suc- 
cessive values.  The  sum  of  the  probabilities  as  given 
for  eighty  ranks  in  Table  B,  amounts  to  .4999992. 
Doubling  this,  so  as  to  include  the  probabilities  of  the 
parallel  groups,  gives  .9999984.  As  unity  represents 
certainty,  the  difference  between  one  and  .9999984  or 
.0000016  represents  the  total  probability  of  all  combina- 
tions beyond  579  of  one  color  and  420  of  the  other. 

,f'Sur  l'appreciation,  etc.,**  p.  275;  Letters,  pp.  260-261. 
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The  distribution  of  the  chances  or  probabilities  for 
fifty  combinations  on  each  side  of  the  most  probable 
combinations  is  then  presented  graphically.1  The  re- 
spective probabilities  are  represented  by  rectangles, 
which  by  their  relative  sizes  show  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  probabilities  diminish.  Assuming  that  in 
nature  the  accidental  causes  of  variation  are  infinite  in 
number,  and  that  consequently  "  events  vary  through 
infinite  and  imperceptible  degrees,"2  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  accurately  to  represent  nature,  to  conceive  the 
number  of  rectangles  to  be  indefinitely  increased  and 
their  width  indefinitely  diminished,  until  the  lines  joining 
their  tops  merge  into  a  continuous  curve.  This  curve 
is  the  curve  of  possibilities  (courbe  des  possibilites).  It 
shows  the  distribution  of  chances  when  their  number  is 
unlimited.  Quetelet  deduces  the  value  of  the  mean  term, 
or  coefficient  of  the  most  probable  combination  when 
the  number  of  terms  is  infinitely  great,  the  probability  of 
this  term,  and  the  formula  for  the  curve  of  possibility 
itself.3  He  also  makes  a  comparison  between  his  scale, 
"  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  thousand  different  events,,, 
and  that  given  by  Cournot,  "  in  which  the  probability  of 
the  expected  event  may  pass  through  every  possible 
gradation."  He  finds  that  one  rank  of  his  table  corre- 
sponds closely  to  four  and  one-half  ranks  of  Cournot's 
table.4 

Throughout  the  foregoing  development  Quetelet  con- 
tinually assumed  that  the  chances  were  equally  favorable 

14<Sur  l'appreciation,  etc."    \  ix,  and   chart  at  end  of  that  essay; 
Letters,  p.  68. 
xIbid.,  p.  249. 


3 Ibid.,  p.  276,  et  seq.;  Letters,  p.  263,  et  seq. 
4 Ibid.,  p.  280,  et  seq.;  Letters,  p.  255,  et  seq. 
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to  white  and  black  balls.  On  this  assumption  he  gets, 
in  theory,  the  perfectly  symmetrical  distribution  of 
chances  shown  by  the  coefficients  of  the  binominal  ex- 
pansion. Moreover,  this  hypothesis  provides  for  the 
occurrence  of  combinations  farthest  removed  from  the 
most  probable  one.  Theoretically  there  is  an  infinites- 
imal probability  for  the  combination  having  an  infinite 
number  of  balls  of  one  color.  But,  as  Quetelet  points 
out,1  these  extremely  small  probabilities  may  be  ne- 
glected. When  he  comes  to  test  the  agreement  between 
theory  and  practice  2  he  finds  that  even  in  drawing  as 
few  as  ten,  eleven  or  twelve  balls  at  a  time,  he  does  not 
get,  in  several  hundred  draws,  a  single  combination  of 
balls  all  of  one  color.  Thus  in  experience  the  extreme 
combinations  do  not  occur  if  the  number  of  possible 
combinations  is  very  great. 

Quetelet  passes  next  to  the  application  of  his  law  of 
possibility  to  scientific  observations.  This  application 
involves  Quetelet's  theory  of  means.  He  says,  "  the 
theory  of  Means  serves  as  a  basis  to  all  sciences  of  obser- 
vation. "3  "In  all  things  to  which  plus  or  minus  may 
be  applied,  there  are  necessarily  three  things  to  consider, 
—one  mean  and  two  extremes."4  "Means  properly  so 
called  "  are  to  be  distinguished  from  "  arithmetic  means."  5 
Their  difference  was  not  in  the  process  by  which  they  are 
found,  for  both  are  found  by  the  method  of  finding  an 
arithmetic  average,  but  rather  in  the  nature  of  the  obser- 
vations from  which  they  are  derived.  The  average  of 
many  measurements  of  the  height  of  a  certain  house 
would  give  a  true  mean,  while  that  of  the  heights  of  the 

!"  Sur  l'appreciation,  etc.,"  p.  243;  Letters,  pp.  66-67. 

J Ibid.,  §§vi  and  vii;  Letters,  pp.  62,  254-255. 

3  Letters ,  p .  38.  *  Ibid. ,  p .  39 .  5  Ibid. ,  "  Letter  xi . " 
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houses  on  a  given  street  would  be  only  an  arithmetic 
mean.  Many  measurements  of  the  same  thing  are  bound 
together  by  a  "  law  of  continuity,"  J  they  are  grouped 
about  their  average  "  in  a  determinate  order,  which  is 
that  assigned  by  the  scale  of  possibility."3  It  was  one 
of  Quetelet's  most  important  discoveries  that  the  meas- 
urements of  the  height  or  other  physical  trait  of  a  group 
of  men  were  likewise  grouped  about  their  average. 
Thus  the  average  height,  as  represented  by  the  average 
man,  is  a  true  mean. 

Quetelet's  law  of  the  distribution  of  chances  must  first 
be  related  to  the  distribution  of  a  set  of  measurements 
of  the  same  thing  about  their  mean  and  then  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  biological  measurements.3  We  deal  then 
first  with  the  errors  of  the  measurements.  Ouetelet  did 
not  define  the  term  error.  It  may  be  defined  (i)  as  the 
difference  between  the  true  value  sought  and  any  meas- 
urement or  (2)  as  the  difference  between  the  average  and 
any  measurement.4  As  the  average  approaches  the  true 
value  through  more  and  more  measurements,  the  two 
definitions  finally  coincide.  Quetelet  made  no  systematic 
statement  of  the  hypotheses  underlying  the  theory  of  the 
distribution  of  errors,  but  they  may  be  found,  expressly 
or  impliedly,  in  his  work.     They  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  average  of  a  series  of  measurements  repre- 

x Letters,  p.  42. 

*Ibid.,  p.  77;  "Stir  l'appreciation,  etc.,"  p.  250. 

a  Quetelet  speaks  indifferently  of  the  distribution  of  errors  and  the 
distribution  of  measurements;  and  while  of  course  the  former  distribu- 
tion determines  the  latter,  it  is  to  the  distribution  of  errors  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  chances  by  the  binominal  law  is  assimilated. 

4  See  Mansfield  Merriman,  A  Text-book  on  the  Method  of  Least 
Squares  (3rd  ed.,  New  York,  1888),  p.  5. 
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sents  an  approximation  to  the  true  value  sought.' 
Theory  indicates  that  the  precision  of  this  approxima- 
tion increases  as  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  obser- 
vations.2 

(2)  The  causes  of  the  errors  are  called  accidental 
causes.  They  are  very  numerous,  even  infinite  in  num- 
ber; they  act  independently  of  each  other;  each  is  of 
small  effect.3 

(3)  These  causes  are  equally  favorable  to  excess  and 
to  defect.  "  Each  of  the  accidental  causes  .  .  .  has  the 
same  probability  of  acting  in  one  direction  as  (in)  the 
other.  This  probability  is  then -J-."4  This  is  the  same 
as  the  probability  of  drawing  a  white  or  a  black  ball  from 
a  bowl  containing  an  equal  number  of  balls  of  each  color. 
For  this  reason  the  errors  resulting  from  the  various 
combinations  of  many  accidental  causes  of  error  will  be 
distributed  according  to  the  binomial  law.  From  this  it 
follows  both  that  the  errors  are  symmetrically  distri- 
buted about  the  mean  and  that  "  small  errors  are  more 
numerous  than  large  ones,"5  or  as  Quetelet  phrases  it, 
the  greater  number  of  observations  "  occur  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood"  of  the  mean,  and  "the  further 
we  depart  from  the  mean,  the  fewer  observations  will 
each  group  include."6 

(4)  Though  the  theory  provides  for  errors  of  any 
amount,  there  are  always  more  or  less  narrow  limits 
beyond  which  errors  do  not  occur. 

1  Letters,  pp.  72,  76,  90. 

*Ibid.,  p.  36,  and  "  Letters"  xvi  and  xvii. 

*Ibid.,  pp.  22,  107,  108,  et  seq.,  passim. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  280;  see  also  pp.  77-78,  84. 

*Merriman,  op.  cit.y  p.  15. 

*  Letters,  pp.  77.  90;  "Stir  l'appreciation,  etc./'  p.  250. 
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By  very  similar  principles  to  the  foregoing  the  law  of 
the  distribution  of  chances  may  be  related  to  the  distri- 
bution of  biological  measurements.  In  this  case  the 
average  is  an  approximation  to  the  group  type.  There 
are  assumed  to  be  a  vast  number  of  minute  independent 
causes  of  deviation  from  the  type  or  average,  equally 
favorable  to  excess  or  deficiency  of  development. 
Finally  small  deviations  are  most  numerous,  the  devia- 
tions become  less  numerous  as  they  become  larger,  and 
there  are  limits  beyond  which  deviations  from  the  type 
do  not  occur  in  nature.  Thus  the  Average  Man  becomes 
the  type,  about  which  all  other  men  of  a  homogeneous 
group  are  distributed  according  to  a  definite  law. 

It  was  in  the  foregoing  manner  that  Quetelet  trans- 
formed the  law  of  the  combinations  of  two  independent 
events  when  the  number  of  chances  is  very  large,  that  is 
the  binominal  law,  into  a  lawr  of  error,  and  then  made 
this  latter  serve  as  the  law  of  distribution  of  variations 
among  living  things. 

In  testing  the  fit  of  a  series  of  measurements  to  his 
scale  of  precision  Quetelet  usually  made  use  of  a  table 
consisting  of  nine  columns. l 

The  following  example,  showing  the  distribution  of 
the  chest  measurements  of  5738  Scotch  soldiers,  serves 
better  than  any  other  from  Quetelet's  writings  to  illus- 
trate the  process  involved : 

*See  "  Sur  l'appreciation,  etc.,"  pp.  251,  252,  255,  259,  260;  Letters, 
pp.  85,  88,  276,  277-,  and  Bowley,  Elements  of  Statistics  (2d  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1902),  pp.  278-279. 
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The  first  column  of  this  table  gives  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  units  of  measurement,  in  this  case  inches. 
The  second  column  gives  the  frequencies  of  each 
group.  The  third  column  presents  a  series  of  propor- 
tional numbers,  or  the  proportion  represented  by  each 
group  frequency  when  their  sum  is  made  equal  to  unity, 
the  symbol  of  certainty.  The  process  followed  is  to 
divide  the  total  number  of  observations  into  unity,  and 
then  to  multiply  this  quotient  by  each  frequency  in  turn. 
This  column  gives  in  fact  the  probabilities  that  a  meas- 
urement will  fall  under  the  corresponding  groups  noted 
in  column  one.  The  distribution  being  assumed  to  be 
normal  or  symmetrical,  one-half  of  the  total  number  of 
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measurements,  or  .5000  of  the  total  probabilities  should 
be  on  either  side  of  the  mean.  The  fourth  column 
shows  the  probability  of  not  exceeding  a  given  measure- 
ment, that  is,  the  total  probabilities  of  all  measurements 
from  and  including  the  given  measurement  to  the  mean. 
It  thus  corresponds  to  Table  D  of  the  probability  scale. 
It  is  found  by  working  inward  toward  the  mean  from 
either  extreme,  subtracting  from  .5000  the  successive 
probabilities  given  by  column  three.  In  the  fifth  column 
are  given  the  ranks  corresponding  to  the  probabilities 
given  in  column  four,  Table  B  being  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. Column  five  thus  gives  the  actual  distribution  of 
the  observations  in  ranks  of  Quetelet's  scale. 

In  order  to  rind  the  correspondence  between  experi- 
ence and  theory  the  foregoing  process  is  now  reversed. 
From  the  actual  distribution  of  column  five  a  theoretical 
distribution  is  found,  column  six  showing  the  ranks  with 
a  uniform  difference  between  them.  By  this  process  the 
distribution  is  so  "smoothed"  that  each  group  covers 
the  same  number  of  ranks.  Quetelet  does  not  show  how 
he  selected  the  common  difference  in  smoothing  the 
distribution,  though  it  can  be  approximated  by  averag- 
ing the  differences  between  the  ranks  as  given  in  column 
five.  There  is  doubtless  an  element  of  arbitrariness  in 
the  choice  of  this  difference.  The  object  being  to  find 
the  difference  which  gives  the  closest  fit  of  the  curve  to 
the  measurements,  the  true  value  can  be  indefinitely  ap- 
proached by  repeated  trials.  From  this  sixth  column  is 
calculated,  by  the  use  of  Table  By  column  seven  corre- 
sponding to  column  four.  The  successive  differences  of 
column  seven,  working  from  the  mean  outward,  give 
column  eight,  corresponding  to  column  three.  Column 
eight  thus  gives  the  probabilities  that  a  measurement 
would  fall  under  the  respective  groups,  were  they  actu- 
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ally  to  occur  according  to  the  assumptions  of  the  prob- 
ability curve.  In  column  nine  appear  the  differences 
between  the  numbers  of  columns  three  and  eight,  show- 
ing the  amount  of  the  misfit  for  each  group. 

But  "each  series  of  observations  has  its  particular  scale 
of  possibility.  .  .  .  The  nature  of  this  scale  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  observations,  as  also  by  the  more  or 
less  precise  means  employed  in  making  such  observa- 
tions."1 If  the  observations  are  represented  graphically 
by  the  curve  of  possibility,  this  curve  contracts  towards 
its  axis  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  in  the  square  root  of 
the  number  of  observations.2  But  assuming  the  observa- 
tions to  be  equally  numerous,  "  the  contraction  towards 
the  axis  is  proportional  to  the  degree  of  precision  of  the 
observers,  and  gives  a  measure  of  that  precision.  Our 
aim  then  should  be  to  seek  means  of  appreciating  the 
contraction  of  the  curve."3  Such  a  means  is  found  in 
the  probable  error.  As  its  name  implies  this  is  that 
error  or  deviation  from  the  mean  which  is  as  often  ex- 
ceeded as  not  exceeded.  It  thus  designates  the  limits 
between  which  one-half  of  all  the  observations  fall,  or  the 
divergence  either  side  of  the  mean  between  which  and 
the  mean  one-fourth  of  the  observations  are  found.4 
Since  Table  B  of  Quetelet's  scale  gives  the  sum  of  the 
probabilities  on  either  side  of  the  mean,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  locate  the  value  .2500  in  this  Table  in  order  to 
determine  the  rank  of  the  probable  error.  The  precision 
for  rank  10  is  .236548,  and  for  rank  11  it  is  . 256791. 5 
Interpolating,  one  gets  10.6645  as  the  rank  of  the  prob- 
able error.6     The  number  of  ranks  included  between  the 

1  Letters,  p.  77.  J  Ibid. ,  ' '  Letter  xvi ."  s Ibid. ,  p.  80. 

4"Sur  l'appreciation,  etc./'  p.  257.  5  See  p.  114,  supra. 

•Quetelet  commonly  speaks  of  this  rank  as  "about  10.5;"  "  Sur 
l'appreciation,  etc.,"  p.  257.  In  the  Letters  he  gives  the  rank  as  10.67 
on  p.  271,  and  as  "  nearly  10.66  "  on  p.  274. 
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positive  and  negative  limits  of  the  probable  error  would 
therefore  be  twice  jo. 6645  01-21.3390;  Quetelet  usually 
considered  21  ranks  as  sufficiently  near  the  true  value. 

Assuming  that  the  distribution  should  be  normal, 
Quetelet  calculated  the  probable  error  from  the  smoothed 
data.  Having  determined  the  best  uniform  difference 
between  the  ranks  as  given  in  column  six,1  he  divides 
this  number  into  21  and  multiplies  the  quotient  by  the 
dimension  of  a  group  as  given  in  column  one.  This 
gives  him  in  concrete  units  the  distance  between  the  two 
limits  of  probable  error.  One-half  of  this  distance  gives 
the  probable  error.  A  comparison  of  the  probable  errors 
of  two  sets  of  measurements  of  the  same  thing  he  con- 
sidered a  measure  of  their  relative  precision.2 

In  the  notes  of  the  Letters  Quetelet  calculates  the  odds 
of  not  exceeding  various  sizes  of  the  probable  error. 
This  is  done  easily  from  Table  B.  Thus  twice  the  prob- 
able error  is  21.34  ranks.  The  precision  for  this  rank  is 
.411463,  that  is,  .411463  out  of  .5000  of  the  probabilities 
lie  between  twTice  the  probable  error  and  the  mean,  while 
.500000  —  .411463  or  .088537  of  them  lie  beyond  this 
limit.  The  ratio  of  .411463  to  .088537  is  4.64:1.  Simi- 
larly the  odds  in  favor  of  three  or  more  times  the  prob- 
able error  may  be  calculated.3  Quetelet  also  gives4  the 
relation  of  the  probable  error  to  the  standard  deviation. 
He,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  use  of 
the  standard  deviation,  though  he  says  it  is  a  quantity 
"of  great  importance." 

It  has  been  stated  that  Quetelet  assumed  the  distribu- 
tee p.  122,  supra.  * Letters,  p.  82. 
*Quetelet's  method  is  somewhat  more  cumbrous  though  it  gives  sim- 
ilar results;  Letters,  p.  270,  et  seq. 
*I6id.,  p.  272,  et  seq. 
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tion  of  the  errors  of  a  set  of  measurements  to  be  sym- 
metrical. This  same  assumption,  extended  to  the  varia- 
tions in  nature,  gave  a  type  about  which  the  variations 
were  evenly  distributed.  Thus  his  mean  in  theory  be- 
came not  only  an  arithmetic  average  but  also  the  median 
and  the  mode.1  It  was  on  this  basis  that  Quetelet  viewed 
the  degree  of  misfit  of  the  measurements  to  the  scale  of 
possibility  as  a  test  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which 
the  measurements  were  made.2  It  would  seem  to  be 
quite  as  plausible  to  consider  the  degree  of  misfit  as  a 
test  of  the  accuracy  with  which  the  assumptions  under- 
lying the  theoretical  law  of  normal  distribution  can  be 
applied  to  a  particular  set  of  observations.  While  we 
cannot,  as  the  basis  for  a  theory  of  the  distribution,  find 
any  less  arbitrary  assumptions  than  that  the  causes  of 
variation  are  infinite,  minute  and  equal  and  that  they  are 
equally  favorable  to  excess  and  deficiency, 3  yet  it  strains 
our  credulity  to  believe  that  these  assumptions  must 
always  be  true  to  experience,  especially  in  measurements 
of  mass  phenomena.  In  fact  a  perfect  realization  of 
these  assumptions  in  experience  would  seem  to  be 
fortuitous,  and  deviations  from  the  perfectly  symmetrical 
distribution  may  vary  through  many  degrees  of  asym- 
metry. The  normal  curve  is  thus  to  be  viewed  as  a  form 
of  the  distribution  of  variable  objects  in  nature,  approx- 
imately realized  in  some  classes  of  phenomena,  but  as 
only  one  of  the  many  possible  forms. 

Of  this  Quetelet  seems  to  have  been  quite  aware.     For 
while  in  his  illustrations  he  always  assumed  the  normal 

1Bowley,  op.  cit.,  p.  119,  apparently  does  not  consider  Quetelet's 
average  as  the  median  and  the  mode.  It  is  impossible  to  see  how  this 
conclusion  can  be  reached. 

2"Sur  Tappreciation,  etc.,"  p.  272. 

'See  Jevons,  op.  cit.,  pp.  255  and  380. 
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distribution,  he  was  fully  aware  of  asymmetrical  distri- 
bution and  gave  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it.1  He 
even  contemplated  part  authorship  of  a  treatment  of 
such  cases.2  Quetelet  explained  the  variations  in  nature 
not  only  by  the  various  combinations  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  independent  and  minute  causes,  but  also  by  the 
different  "  degrees  of  intensity  of  which  these  causes  are 
susceptible/'3  When  therefore  variations  in  one  direc- 
tion are  found  to  exceed  those  in  the  other,  it  is  due  to 
the  causes  operating  in  one  direction  having  "  much 
more  probability  than  the  contrary  causes,  either  because 
they  are  more  numerous  or  because  they  are  more  ener- 
getic."4 When  the  observations  are  numerous,  the 
skewness  of  their  distribution  becomes  an  indication  of 
one  or  more  causes  more  or  less  powerful,  peculiarly 
favorable  to  variation  in  one  direction.  The  normal  dis- 
tribution being  viewed  as  natural,  skewness  requires 
special  explanation. 5 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  Quetelet  gave  very  great 
importance  to  the  determination  of  the  average,  and  the 
probable  deviation  from  the  average,  he  also  frequently 
emphasized  the  importance  of  changes  in  the  limits  of 
variation.  His  reason  for  this  emphasis  was  his  belief 
that  "  one  of  the  principal  effects  of  civilization  is  that  it 
more  and  more  contracts  the  limits  within  which  the  dif- 
ferent elements  relating  to  man  oscillate."6  Believing 
the  averages  of  human  qualities  to  be  for  the  most  part 
stationary,  he  believed  the  perfectibility  of  man  would  be 

1  Some  discussion  of  the  unsymmetrical  distribution  as  related  to  the 
theory  of  the  Average  Man  was  given  on  p.  81,  et  seq.,  supra. 

'See  Letters,  p.  113.  *Ibid.t  p.  106. 

*Ibid.,  p.  124.  5Bowley,  op.  cit.,  p.  267. 

*Sur  Vkomme,  closing  section  ;  English  translation,  pp.  x  and  108; 
Physique  sociale,  vol.  ii,  p.  428;  Du  Systbne  social,  p.  252,  et  seq. 
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shown  in  an  ever-increasing  equality  among-  men,  physi- 
cally, intellectually  and  morally,  until  all  approached  the 
state  of  the  Average  Man.1  His  interpretation  of  the 
narrowing  of  the  limits  of  variation  was  thus  very  differ- 
ent from  the  more  recent  view  which  finds  in  such  nar- 
rowing an  evidence  of  a  more  intense  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, of  more  severe  economic  competition,3  or  of 
increased  social  pressure.3 

Quetelet  used  the  word  "  civilization  "  in  the  most  gen- 
eral sense;  its  effects  were  shown  in  such  phenomena  as 
increased  political  equality,  the  prevention  of  famines  and 
the  general  diffusion  of  a  sufficiency  of  food,  and  the 
spread  of  knowledge  through  all  classes.  We  may  then 
note  (1)  that  he  centered  attention  upon  the  limits  of 
variation  from  the  type  rather  than  upon  the  standard 
deviation  of  the  group;  it  is  the  latter  which  shows  best 
the  massing  of  the  group  about  the  type,  or  the  con- 
formity to  the  type;  (2)  that  he  did  not  give  an  inter- 
pretation of  restricted  variation  in  terms  of  biological  or 
sociological  causation,  nor  does  his  statement  in  any  way 
suggest  the  process  of  natural  selection  or  increased  en- 
vironmental or  social  pressure  as  the  explanation  of  the 
narrowed  limits;  and  (3)  from  the  sociological  viewpoint 
social  evolution  (in  order  to  avoid  the  term  "  civiliza- 
tion") seems  to  have  resulted  not  only  in  an  increased 
conformity  of  men  to  a  type  of  individual  capable  of  co- 
operation, but  also  in  an  increase  of  liberty,  which  im- 
plies greater  freedom  of  variation. 4     The  interpretation 

1For  a  discussion  of  Quetelet's  confusion  on  this  point  see  chap,  iii, 
p.  72,  et  seq.,  supra. 

*  H.  L.  Moore,  "  The  Variability  of  Wages,"  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly, March,  1907. 

*F.  H.  Giddings,  "The  Measurement  of  Social  Pressure,"  Quarterly 
Publications  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  March,  igc8. 

4  Giddings,  Sociology,  a  lecture  delivered  at  Columbia  University  in 
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of  a  statistical  fact  which  Quetelet  readily  found  in  "  one 
of  the  effects  of  civilization,"  is  thus  seen  to  be,  sociolog- 
ically, a  difficult  problem  in  balancing  the  effects  of  op- 
posing and  complex  processes  and  conditions. 

It  remains  to  note  Quetelet's  classification  of  causes 
and  his  method  of  studying  them.  For  besides  making 
possible  a  more  accurate  description  of  social  facts, 
Quetelet's  principle  of  studying  groups  rather  than  in- 
dividuals opened  the  way  for  the  study  of  the  causal  re- 
lation among  mass  phenomena.  Having  described  a 
group  by  means  of  the  average  and  an  index  of  varia- 
bility, changes  in  these  constants  may  be  related  to 
changes  in  the  group  conditions,  that  is,  to  causes  suf- 
ficiently general  to  affect  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the 
group.  The  method  itself  thus  suggests  a  classification 
of  causes. 

As  to  their  manner  of  action,  Quetelet  classified  causes 
as  constant,  variable  or  accidental. J     He  says  : 

Constant  causes  are  those  which  act  in  a  continuous  man- 
ner, with  the  same  intensity  and  in  the  same  direction.  Var- 
iable causes  act  in  a  continuous  manner,  with  energies  and 
tendencies  which  change.  .  .  .  Among  variable  causes  it  is 
above  all  important  to  distinguish  such  as  are  of  a  periodic 
character,  as  for  instance  the  seasons.  Accidental  causes  only 
manifest  themselves  fortuitously 2  and  act  indifferently  in  any 
direction.3 

the  Series  on  Science,  Philosophy  and  Art,  February  26,  1908,  p.  34,  et 
seg.,  especially  pp.  39-40. 

1Sur  Vhomtne,  bk.  iv,  chap,  ii;  English  translation,  p.  103;  "  Sur 
l'appreciation,  etc.,'"  p.  207;  Letters,  p.  107. 

'In  Du  Systeme  social,  pp.  305-306.  he  explains  that  he  does  not  mean 
that  any  cause  is  really  accidental.  In  using  the  term  he  merely  follows 
established  usage.  The  accidental  causes  are  themselves  necessary  re- 
sults of  their  antecedents,  but  are  called  accidental  because  we  cannot 
trace  these  antecedents.  8  Letters,  p.  107. 
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Among  constant  causes  Quetelet  named  sex,  age,  pro- 
fession, season,  latitude  and  economic  and  religious  insti- 
tutions. In  the  first  place  it  may  be  noted  that  Quetelet 
interpreted  social  phenomena  in  terms  of  external  and 
purely  formal  conditions.  To-day  we  are  interested  in 
sex,  age,  profession  as  explanatory  of  social  phenomena, 
only  because  of  their  implications  with  regard  to  human 
interests  and  mental  traits.  But  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  it  is  not  possible  to  interpret  social  pheno- 
mena in  terms  of  mental  types  until  these  types  have 
been  correlated  with  the  external  and  formal  conditions 
which  Quetelet  proposed.  In  the  second  place  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  above  or  any  other  causes  arc 
constant  according  to  Quetelet's  definition.  He  himself 
seems  not  to  have  been  quite  certain  that  really  constant 
causes  could  be  found.1  Finally  it  should  be  recalled 
that  Quetelet  looked  upon  the  average  as  the  result  of 
constant  causes.  It  seems  nearer  the  truth  however  to 
view  the  average  as  the  final  resultant  of  all  causes, 
remembering  that  the  more  numerous  the  observations 
the  more  prominent  become  the  effects  of  those  causes 
which  are  most  general  in  their  influence.  Since  causes 
are  appreciated  through  changes  in  the  averages,  per- 
fectly constant  causes  must  remain  inscrutable.  Our 
nearest  approach  to  such  causes  in  statistical  inquiry  will 
be  general  causes  which  are  relatively  constant. 

Variable  causes  would  seem  to  occupy  a  larger  place 
in  a  satisfactory  classification  of  causes  than  Quetelet 
gave  them.  Seasons  appear  in  his  discussion  among 
both  constant  and  variable  causes.  But  if  phenomena 
vary  as  we  pass  from  one  season  to  another,  so  do  they 
as  we  pass  from  one  age,  sex,  profession,  or  latitude  to 

1  Letters,  pp.  133,  144. 
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another.  It  would  seem  in  fact  that  all  causes  of  social 
and  organic  phenomena,  considered  as  mass  phenomena, 
are  more  or  less  variable.  Accepting  the  term  then  as  a 
general  characteristic  of  all  such  causes,  we  may  find 
Quetelet's  distinction  of  periodically  variable  causes 
highly  useful.  The  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  hours  of 
the  day,  or  the  revolution  of  the  earth  about  the  sun  and 
its  rotation  on  its  axis,  are  of  immense  influence  on 
organic  life  and  in  human  affairs. 

The  theoretical  characterization  of  accidental  causes 
has  already  been  given.  In  measurements  of  social  and 
organic  phenomena  they  include  two  quite  different  sets 
of  influences.  These  are  first  the  causes  of  accidental 
errors  in  counting  or  measuring,  as  carelessness,  lack  of 
skill  or  variations  in  the  precision  of  instruments,  and 
secondly  the  many  minute  causes  of  variations  in  the 
phenomena  themselves  resulting  in  a  more  or  less  sym- 
metrical grouping  about  their  average.  Thus  in  ascer- 
taining the  average  height  of  a  group  of  men,  there 
would  be  mingled  both  the  causes  of  errors  of  measure- 
ment and  the  causes  of  differences  in  the  heights  them- 
selves. That  in  both  cases  the  causes  are  equal  and  act 
indifferently  in  favor  of  or  in  opposition  to  the  average 
result  is  only  a  convenient  hypothesis  to  be  fully  justified 
in  every  case  only  by  experience.  But  the  point  to  be 
noted  here  is  that  the  causes  of  variability  though  rela- 
tively "feeble"  and  "indirect,"1  are  of  varying  degrees 
of  feebleness  and  indirectness,  depending  upon  the  scope 
of  the  investigation.  Thus  in  studying  the  heights  of 
the  men  of  a  nation,  the  differences  in  race,  age,  place  of 
habitation,  nourishment,  occupation  would  be  merged 
together  in  the  average.     The  group  studied  may  hpw- 

1  Letters,  p.  130. 
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ever  be  steadily  narrowed  and  each  one  of  these  condi- 
tions, which  in  the  general  study  were  deemed  of  minor 
importance,  can  be  made  most  prominent.  What  is  a 
minor  cause  for  a  wide  group,  becomes  a  general  cause 
for  a  narrower  group.  There  is  of  course  a  limit  to  this 
process  of  narrowing  the  group,  for  causes  do  not  act 
singly,  and  with  a  very  small  group  one  condition  can- 
not be  sufficiently  isolated — the  number  and  variability  of 
many  small  causes  make  the  results  too  irregular. 

It  would  seem  then  that  in  any  given  group  the  causes 
influencing  the  observations  range  in  extent  from  the 
very  minute  causes  affecting  individual  cases  only, 
through  relatively  minute  causes  to  those  general  causes 
which  affect  most  or  all  members  of  the  group.  It  is 
only  the  latter  which  can  produce  a  change  in  the 
average.  These  are  the  causes  whose  effects  become 
more  pronounced  as  the  observations  increase,  the  effects 
of  all  others  being  at  the  same  time  neutralized.  We 
may  thus  classify  all  social  causes  as  variable,  and  as 
either  minute  or  general  in  their  influence. 

Quetelet  states  that  the  art  in  the  study  of  causes  is  to 
group  the  observations  "  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the 
causes,  except  those  whose  influence  we  wish  to  appreci- 
ate, may  be  considered  as  having  acted  equally  on  the 
members  of  each  group." l  If  then  differences  in  the 
results  are  found,  they  may  be  attributed  to  the  influence 
studied.  Thus  he  studied  the  relation  of  age,  sex, 
season  to  the  committing  of  crime  by  comparing  the 
observations  for  one  age,  sex  or  season  with  those  of 
another.  This  is  in  reality  a  study  of  causation  through 
correlation  or  concomitant  variation.  With  many  meas- 
urements Quetelet  held  that  accidental  (or  minor)  causes 

1  Letters,  p.  131. 
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may  be  neglected,  and  the  effects  of  constant  (or  gen- 
eral) causes  will  become  prominent.  The  effects  of  peri- 
odic causes  may  be  studied  by  comparing  parts  of  a  period, 
as  one  season  with  another,  and  may  be  avoided  by 
embracing  an  entire  period,  as  a  year.1  From  this 
simple  and  general  basis  given  by  Quetelet,  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  studying  causal  relationships  has  been 
advanced  to  a  method  of  quantitatively  measuring  the 
correlation  of  two  variable  elements  throughout  their 
distribution. 

1  Letters,  p.  141. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  give  here  a  list  of 
Quetelet's  statistical  publications,  owing  to  the  very 
thorough  studies  made  by  Georg  Friedrich  Knapp  and 
published  in  Hildebrand's  Jahrbiicher  fur  Natio?ialbkono- 
mie  und  Staiistik,  vol.  xvii.  Under  the  general  title, 
"Bericht  uber  die  Schriften  Quetelets  zur  Socialstatistik 
und  Anthropologic, "  Knapp  gives  first  a  classification  of 
these  writings  both  by  form  and  by  subject  matter 
(p.  167,  et  seq.),  secondly  a  statement  of  their  contents, 
the  writings  being  divided  into  three  chronological 
periods  (p.  342,  et  seq.)  and  thirdly  a  selection  of  the 
more  important  passages  for  the  presentation  of  Quete- 
let's views  on  many  topics  (p.  427,  et  seq.).  It  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  the  interested  reader  to  these  studies 
for  bibliographical  material. 
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